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PREFACE. 



The Christmas Lectures at the Eoyal Institution are, 
by a time-honoured custom, invariably addressed to a 
"juvenile audience." This term, however, has always 
been held to be an elastic one, and to include those who 
are young in spirit as well as those who are young in 
years. The conditions, therefore, necessarily impose on 
the Lecturer the duty of treating some subject in such 
a manner that, whilst not beyond the reach of youthful 
minds, it may yet possess some elements of interest for 
those of maturer years, A subject which admits of abun- 
dant experimental illustrations is accordingly, on these 
occasions, a popular one, particularly if it has a bearing 
upon topics then attracting public attention. The pro- 
gress of pjractical invention or discovery often removes 
at one stroke some fact or principle out of the region of 
purely scientific investigation, and places it within the 
purview of the popular mind. A demand then arises 
for explanations which shall dovetail it on to the 
ordinary experiences of life. The practical use of tether 
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waves ill wireless telegraphy has thus made the subject 
of waves in general an interesting one. Hence, when 
permitted the privilege, for a second time, of addressing 
Christmas audiences in the Eoyal Institution, the author 
ventured to indulge the hope that an experimental 
treatment of the subject of Waves and Pdpples in various 
media would not be wanting in interest. Although such 
lectures, when reproduced in print, are destitute of the 
attractions furnished l:iy successful experiments, yet, in 
response to the wish of many correspondents, they have 
been committed to writing, in the hope that the explana- 
tions given may still be useful to a circle of readers. 
The author trusts that the attempt to make the operations 
of visible waves a key to a comprehension of some of 
the effects produced by waves of an invisible kind may 
not be altogether without success, and that those who 
find some of the imperfect expositions in this little book 
in any degree helpful may thereby be impelled to study 
the facts more closely from that "open page of Nature" 
which lies ever unfolded for the instruction of those who 
have the patience and power to read it aright. 

J. A. F. 

Univeesitt College, 
London, 1902. 
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USEFUL MEMOEANDA. 

One statute mile is 5280 feet. 

One nautical mile is 6086 feet = Ij statute mile. 

A knot is a speed of 1 nautical mile per hour. 

Hence the following rules : — 
To convert 

Knots to miles per hour — multijjly by IJ. 
Miles per hour to knots — multiply by §. 
Feet per second to miles per hour — multiply by 5. 
Feet per second to knots — multiply by ^. 
Knots to feet per minute — multiply by 100. 



WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, 
AIR, AND ^THER. 

CHAPTER I. 

WATER WAVES AND WATER RIPPLES. 

WE have all stood many times Ijy tlie seashore, watch- 
ing the ic'M'cs, crested with white foam, roll iu and 
break npou the rocks or beach, Eveiy one has 
more than once cast a stone upon still water in a lake or 
pond, and noticed the expanding rings of rip'phs ; and 
some have voyaged over stormy seas, whereon great ships 
are tossed by mighty billows with no more seeming effort 
than the rocking of a cradle. In all these things we have 
)jeen spectators of a wave-motion, as it is called, taking 
place upon a water surface. Perhaps it did not occur to 
us at the time that the sound of the splash or thunder of 
these breaking waves was conveyed to our ears as a wave- 
motion of another sort in the air we breathe, nay, even 
that the liglit by which we see these beautiful oljjects is 
also a wave-motion of a more recondite description, pro- 
duced in a medium called the wilier, which fills all space. 
A progressive study of Nature has shown us that we 
are surrounded on all sides by wave-motions of various 
descriptions — waves in water, waves in air, and waves in 
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fetter — and that our most precious senses, our eyes and 
ears, are really wave-detectors of a very special form. 
The examination of these waves and their properties and 
powers has led us to see that waves in water, air, and 
icther, though differing greatly in detail, have much in 
common ; and many things about them that are difficult 
to understand become more intelligible when we compare 
these various wave-motions together. In these lectures, 
therefore, I shall make use of your familiar experiences 
concerning sea and water waves to assist you to under- 
stand some of the properties of air waves to which we 
owe our sensations of sound and music ; and, as far as 
possible, attempt an explanation of the nature of ffither 
waves, created in the all-pervading cether, to which are 
due not only light and sight, but also many electrical 
effects, including such modern wonders as wireless tele- 
graphy. In all departments of natural science we find 
ourselves confronted by the phenomena of wave-motion. 
In the study of earthquakes and tides, telegraphs and 
telephones, as well as terrestrial temperature, no less than 
in the examination of water waves and ripples, sound, 
music, or light and heat, we are liound to consider waves 
of some particular kind. 

Fastening our attention for the moment on surface 
water waves, the first question we shall ask ourselves is — 
What is a wave ? If we take our station on a high cliff 
looking down on the sea, on some clear day, when the 
wind is fresh, we see the waves on its surface like green 
rounded ridges racing forward, and it appears at first sight 
as if these elevations were themselves moving masses of 
water. If, however, we look instead at some patch of 
seaweed, or fioating cork, or seagull, as each wave passes 
over it, we shall notice tliat this object is merely lifted up 
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and let down again, or, at most, has a small movement to 
and fro. We are led, therefore, to infer that, even when 
agitated by waves, each particle of water never moves far 
from its position when at rest, and that the real move- 
ment of the water is something very different from its 
apparent motion. If we place on the surface of water a 
number of corks or pieces of paper, and then watch them 
as a wave passes over them, we shall notice that the corks 
or bits of paper rise and fall successively, that is, one 
after the other, and not all together. A little more 
careful scrutiny will show us that, in the case of sea ^^'aves 
in deep water, the motion of the floating oliject as the wave 
passes over it is a circular one, that is to say, it is first 
lifted up, tlien pushed forward, next let down, and, lastly, 
pulled back ; and so it repeats a round-and-ronnd motion, 
with the plane of the circle in the direction in which the 
^\•a^-e is progressing. This may be illustrated by the 
diagram in Fig. 1, where tlie circular dotted lines repre- 
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sent the paths described by corks floating on the sea- 
surface when waves are travelling over it. 

Accordingly, we conclude that we have to distinguish 
clearly between the actual individual motion of each water 
particle and that general motion called tlie wave-motion. 
We may define the latter by saying that to produce a 
wave-motion, each separate particle of a medium, be it 
water, or air, or any other iluid, must execute a movement 
which is repeated again and again, and the several particles 
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along any line must perform this same motion one after 
the other, that is, lagriu" behind each other, and not 
simultaneously. We might illustrate this performance by 
supposing a row of fifty boys to stand iu a line in a play- 
ground, and each boy in turn to lift up his arm and let it 
down again, and to continue to perform this action. If 
all the boys lifted up their arms together, that would not 
produce a wave-motion ; but if each boy did it one after 
the other in order, along the rank, it would constitute a 
wave-motion travelling along the line of boys. In more 
learned language, we may define a wave-motion by saying 
that a ware-motion exists in evnij inedinm irhcn the sepa- 
rcde 'portions of it alone/ an)/ line e.rcevtc in orelev anij land 
of ei/dieed or repeeiteil motion, the partieles along this line 
pierforming the movement one after the other, and teith a 
certain assie/neel delay between each adjacent pa.rticlc as 
regards their stage in the rnoremcnt. 

It will be evident, therefore, that there can be many 
different kinds of waves, depending upon the sort of 
repeated motion the several parts perform. 

Some of the numerous forms of wave-motion can be 
illustrated by mechanical models as follows : — 

nSTboard has fastened to it a series of wooden wheels, 
and on the edge of each wheel is fixed a white knob. The 
wlieels are connected together by endless bands, so that 
on turning one wheel round they all revolve in the same 
direction. If the knobs are so arranged to begin with, 
that each one is a little in advance of its neighbour on the 
wav round the wheel, then when the wheels are standing; 
still the knobs will be arranged along a wavy line (see 
Fig. 2). On turning round the first wheel, each knob will 
move in a circle, but every knob will be lagging a little 
behind its neighbour on one side, and a little in advance 
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of its ueiglibour on tlie other side. Tlie result will bo to 
produce a wave-raotion, and, looking at the general uilect 



Fig. 2. 



of the moving knobs, we shall see that it resembles a 
huuip moving along, just as in the ease of a water -wave. 

The motion of the particles of the water in a deep-sea 
wave resembles that of the white knobs in the model 
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described. Those who swim will I'ecall to mind their 
sensations as a sea wave surges over them. The wave 
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lifts up the swimmer, then pushes hiui a little forward, 
then lets him down, and, lastly, drags him back. It is 
this dragging-back action which is so dangerous to persons 
who cannot swim, when they are bathing on a steep coast 
where strong waves are roUiua: in towards the shore. 

T\\-o other kinds of wave-motion may be illustrated by 
the model shown in Fig. 3. In this appliance there are a 
number of eccentric wheels fixed to a shaft. Each wheel 
is embraced hj a band carrying a long rod which ends in 
a white ball. The wheels are so placed on the shaft that, 
when at rest, the balls are arranged in a wavy line,. 
Then, on turning round the shaft, each ball rises and falls 
in a vertical line, and executes a periodic motion, lagging 
behind that of its neighbour on one side. The^ result is 
to produce a wave-motion along the line of balls. By 
slightly altering the model, each ball can be made to 
describe a cii'cle in a direction at ritrht angles to the line 
of the balls, and then we have a sort of corkscrew wave- 
motion propagated along the line of balls. 

Again, another form of wave-motion may lie illustrated 
by the model shown in Fig. 4. In this case a number of 




Fig. i. 



golf-balls are hung up by strings, and spiral brass springs 
are interposed between each ball. On giving a slight tap 
to the end ball, we notice that its to-and-fro motion is 
handed on from ball to ball, and we have a wave-motion 
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iu which the individual movemeut of the balls is iit, the 
direction of the wave-movement, and not across it. 

The kind of wave illustrated Ijy the model in Fig. 3 is 
called a transverse wave, and that shown in Fig. 4 is called 
a longitudinal wave. 

At this stage it may be well to define the meaning of 
some other expressions which will be much used in these 
lectures. We have seen that in a \\'a"\'e-moti<jn each part 
of the medium makes some kind of movement over and 
over again; and of its neighbours on either side, one is a 
little ahead of it in its performance, and the other a little 
in airear. If -we look alons; the line, we shall see that ^^■e 
can select portions of it which are exactly iu the same 
stage of movement — that is, are moving in the same way 
at the same time. The distance between these portions is 
called mic vxtve-lcngtli. Thus, in the case of sea waves, 
the distance between two adjacent crests, or humps, is one 
wave-len"th. 

O 

When we use the expression, a long v:axc, we do not 
mean a wave which is of "reat leu"th in the dirceliun of 

O O 

the ridge, but waves in which the crests, or humps, are 
separated far apart, measuring from crest to crest across 
the ridges. 

Strictly speaking, the wave-length may be defined as 
the shortest distance from crest to crest, or hollow to 
hollow, or from one particle to the next one which is in 
the same stage of its movement at the same time. 

Another way of illustrating the same thing would be 
to pleat or pucker a sheet of paper into parallel ridges. 
If we make these pleats very narrow, they would repre- 
sent what we call sJwrt waves ; but if we make these pleats 
very far apart, they would represent long vjavcs. 

Another plirase much used is the term vxire-eclocitij. 
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Suppose that a seagull were to fly along over a set of sea 
waves so as to keep always above one particular hump, or 
wave-crest ; the speed of the gull, reckoned in miles per 
hour or feet per minute, would be called the speed of the 
waves. This is something very different from the actual 
speed of each particle of water. 

A third and constantly used expression is the term 
v:<iri:-frcqucncii. If we watch a cork floating on a wave- 
tossed sea, we observe that it bobs up and down so many 
times in a minute. The number of times per second or 
per minute that each particle of the medium performs its 
cycle of motion is called the wave-frequency, or simply 
ihcfrc'2>'-cnci/. 

Again, we employ the term nmpHtudc to denote the 
extreme distance that each individual particle of the 
medium moves from its mean position, or position of rest. 
In speaking of sea waves, we generally call the vertical 
distance between the crest and the hollow the liciijht of 
the wave, and this is twice the amplitude. With regard 
to the height of sea waves, there is generally much exag- 
geration. Voyagers are in the halait of speaking of " waves 
running mountains high," yet a sea wave which exceeds 
40 feet in height is a rare sight. Waves have been 
measm-ed on the Southern Indian Ocean, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Island of St. Paul, and of 
thirtj' waves observed the average height was found to be 
just under 30 feet. The highest was only 37|- feet in 
height. On the other hand, waves of 16 to 20 feet are 
not uncommon. Travellers who have crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in stormy weather will often recount experiences 
of waves said to be 100 feet high ; but these are exceed- 
ingly rare, if even ever met with, and unless ^^•ave-heights 
are obtained by some accurate method of measurement, 
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tliu eye of the inexperienced voyager is apt to be de- 
ceived. 

In all cases of wave-motion tliere is a very close con- 
nection bet^\'een the wave-velocity, or speed, the wave- 
length, and the wave-frequency. This connection is 
expressed hy the numerical law that the velocity is e(|ual 
to the product of the length and the frequency. 

Thus, supposing we consider the case of Atlantic 
waves 3U0 feet from crest to crest, wliich are travelling at 
the rate of 27 miles an hour, it is required to calculate 
the frequency or number of times per minute or per 
second that any floating object, say a boat, will be lifted 
up as these waves pass over it. 

We must first transform a speed of 27 miles per hour 
into its equivalent in feet per second. Since one mile is 
52.S0 feet, 27 miles per hour is equal to 2376 feet per 
minute. Accordingly, it is easy to see that the wave-fre- 
quency must be 7'92, or nearly 8, because 7'92 times 300 
is 2376. The answer to the question is, then, that the 
floating object will rise and fall eight times a minute. 
This rule may be embodied in a compact form, which it is 
desirable to hold firmly in the memory, viz. — 

Wave- velocity = u'ave-leiifjth x wuve-frcqucneij. 

Tliis relation, which we shall have frequent occasion 
to recall, may be stated in another manner. We call the 
fcriod of a wave the time taken to malce one complete 
movement. The periodic time is therefore inversely pro- 
portional to the frequency. Hence we can say that the 
vxvve-lengilh, divided by the 2^cr iodic time, gives us the wavc- 
velocAty. 

In the case of water waves and ripples, the wave- 
velocity is determiued by the wave-length. This is not 
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the case, as we shall see, with waves in air or waves in 
lether. In these latter cases, as far as we know, -waves of 
all wave-lengths travel at the same rate. Long sea waves, 
however, on deep water travel faster than short ones. 

A formal and exact proof of tlie law connecting speed 
and wave-length for deep-sea waves requires mathematical 
leasoning of an ad\'anced character ; but its results may be 
expressed in a very simple statement, by saying that, in 
the case of waves on deep water, the speed with which the 
waves travel, reckoned in miles per hour, is equal to the 
square root of 2^ times the wave-length measured in 
feet. Tims, for instance, if we notice waves on a deep sea 
^^■Ilich are 100 feet from crest to crest, then the speed with 
which those waves are travelling, reckoned in miles per 
hour, is a number obtained by taking the square root of 
2:[- times 100, viz. 225. Since 15 is the square root of 225 
(l)ecause 15 times 15 is 225), the speed of these waves is 
therefore 15 miles an hour. 

In the same way it can be found that Atlantic waves 
:-'>00 feet long would travel at the rate of 2lj miles an hour, 
or as fast as a slow raihvay train, and much faster than 
any ordinary ship,* 

The above rule for the speed of deep-sea waves, viz. 
u:Li.i:c-ci:hjcitij = sijiuirc root of 2]- times the u:ncc-h:aijth, 
combined with the general rule, irarc-rclociti/ = v:ai:c-lcn(jt]i, 
muUipliaJ III/ frcijHcncif, -pTOvides us with a useful practical 
method of finding the speed of deep-sea waves which are 
passing any fixed point. Suppose that a good way out at 
sea there is a fixed buoy or rock, and we notice waves 

' The wave-veloi'ity in the cose of waves on deeii water varies as 
A / .', . where \ is the wave-length. The nile in the text is deduced 
from this formula. 
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raciug past it, and desire to know their speed, we may do 
it as follows : Connt the number of waves which pass the 
fixed point per minute, and divide the number into 198 ; 
the quotient is the speed of the waves in miles per hour. 
Thus, if ten waves per minute race past a fixed buoy, their 
velocity is very nearly 20 miles an hour.* 

Waves have lieen observed by the UhuUcnijer 430 to 
480 feet long, with a period of 9 seconds. These waves 
wera 18 to 22 feet high. Theii' speed was theiefoi'e 
50 feet per second, or nearly 30 knots. Atlantic storm 
waves are very often 500 to 600 feet long, and have a 
period of 10 to 11 seconds. Waves have been observed 
by officers in the French Xavy half a mile in length, and 
with a period of 23 seconds. 

It has already Ijcen explained that in the case of deep- 
sea waves the individual particles of water move in cir- 
cular paths. It can be shown that the diameter of these 
circular paths decreases very rapidly with the depth of 
the particle below the surface, so that at a distance beloAV 
the surface equal only to one wave-length, the dianietei' of 
the circle which is described by each water-particle is only 
-.-J . of that at the surface. f Hence storm waves on the 
sea are a purely surface effect. At a few hundred feet 
down — a distance small compared with the depth of the 
ocean — the water is quite still, even when the surface is 

* If V is the velocity of the wave in foot per minute, :ind V is tlie 
velocity in miles per hour, then '^ = V. l!ut V = v'^i'^. '"'^'^ 

V = UK, -wlicre A is the wave-length in feet and n tlie frequency per 

1*)8 
minute ; from which we have V = -^—, or the rule yivcn in tlie text. 

n 

t The amplitude of disturbance of a particle of water at a depth equal 
)ne wave-length is equal to - o 
Lamb's " Hydrodynamics," p. 189.) 



to one wave-length is equal to - of its amplitude at the surface. (See 
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tossed by fearful storms, except in so far as there may be 
a steady movement due to ocean currents. 

By a more elaborate examination of the propagation of 
wave-motion on a fluid, Sir George Stokes showed, many 
years ago, that in addition to the cu'cular motion of the 
water-particles constituting the wave, there is also a 
transfer of water in the direction in which the wave is 
moving, the speed of this transfer depending on the depth, 
and decreasing rapidly as the depth increases. This effect, 
which is known to sailors as the "heave of the sea," can 
clearly be seen on watching waves on not very deep 
\\'ater. For the crest of the wave will be seen to advance 
more rapidly than the hollow until the wave falls oxer 
and breaks ; and then a fresh wave is formed behind it, 
and the process is repeated. Hence waves break if the 
depth of water under them diminishes ; and we know liy 
the presence of lireakers at any place that some shallow 
or sandbank is located there. 

It is necessary, in the next place, to point out the 
difference between a mere ■wacf-mutwii and a true u-ai:<-. 
It has been explained that in a wave-motion each one of a 
series of contiguous objects executes some identical move- 
ment in turn. We have all seen the wind blowing on a 
breezy day across a cornfield, and producing a sort of dark 
shadow which sweeps along the field. This is clearly 
caused Ijj^ the wind bending down, in turn, each row of 
cornstalks, and as row after row bows itself and springs 
up again, we are presented with the appearance of a 
wave-motion in the form of a rift rushing across the 
field. 

A very similar effect can be produced, and another 
illustration given of a wave-motion, as follows : Coil a 
piece of brass wire into an open spiral like a corkscrew, 
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and affix to it a small fragment of sealing-wax (see Fig. 5). 
Hold this in the sun, and let the shadow of it fall npon 
paper. Then turn it round like a screw. We shall see 
that the shadow of the spiral is a wavy line, and that, as 




Fig. 5. 

it is turned round, the humps appear to move along just 
as do the crests of sea waves, but that the shadow of the 
little bit of sealing-wax simply moves up and down. 
Another wave-motion model may Ije made as follows : 
Procure a jointer's comh. This is a thin steel plate, cut 
into long narrow teeth. Provide also a slip of glass about 
3 inches wide and 12 inches long. Paint one side of 
this glass with black enamel varnish, and when it is quite 
dry scratch a wavy line upon it (see Fig. 6). Place the 




F:g. 6. 



"lass slip close in front of the comli before the light, and, 
holding the comb still, move the glass slip to and fro, 
leno'thways. The olisorver will see a row of dots of light 
lying in a wavy line, and these, as the glass moves, will 
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lise and fall. If the movement is rapid enongli, the 
appearance of a wave moving along will be seen.* In all 
these exhibitions of wave-motion the movement of the 
particles is due to a common cause, but the moving par- 
ticles do not control each other's motion. There is no 
connection or tie between them. Suppose, however, that 
we suspend a series of heavy balls like pendulums, and 
interconnect them by elastic threads (see Fig. 7), then we 



Fig. 



ha"\'e an arrangement along which we can propagate a true 
wave. Draw the end ball to one side, and notice what 
takes place when it is released. The first ball, beiug dis- 
placed, pulls the second one through a less distance, and 
that the third one, and the third the fourth, and so on, 
This happens because the balls are tied together by elastic 
threads, which resist stretching. When the first ball is 
released, it is pulled Ijack by the tension of the thread 
connecting it to its neighbours, and it begins to return to 
its old position. The ball possesses, however, a quality 
called inertia, and accordingly, when once set in motion, 
its motion persists until an opposing force brings it to 
rest. Hence the returning ball overshoots the mark, and 
passes to the opposite side of its original position of rest. 

* This can easily be shown to an audience by projecting tlie .ippa- 
ratua on a screen by tlie aid of an optical lantern. 
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Then, again, this displacement stretches the elastic threads 
connecting it to its fellows, and a controlling or retarding 
force is thus created, which brings it to rest, and forces it 
again to return on its steps. We see, therefore, that each 
Ijall must oscillate, or swing to and fro, and that its move- 
ment is gradually communicated to its neighljours. A 
wave-motion is thus started, and a true wave is propa- 
gated along the line of balls, in consequence of the 
presence of clusiicifi/ and inertia. The necessary condi- 
tions for the production of a true wave in a medium of 
any kind are therefore : (1) that the medium must elasti- 
cally resist some sort of deformation ; and (2) \v\ini it is 
deformed at any place, and returns to its original state, it 
must overshoot the mark or persist in movement, in con- 
secjuence of inertia, or something equivalent to it. 

Briefly speaking, any material or medium in or ou 
which a true self-propagating wave-motion can be made 
must rcnst and persist. It must have an elastic resistance 
to some change or deformation, and it must have an inertia 
which causes it to persist in movement when once set 
in motion. These two qualities, or others ec^uivalent to 
them, must invariably be present if we are to have a true 
wave produced in a medium. 

These things may be best understood by considering, 
for example, the production of surface waves on water. 
Let us ask ourselves, in the first place, what alteration or 
chanse it is that a water-surface resists. The answer is, 
that, for one thing, it resists being made unlevel. A still 
water surface is everywhere a level surface. If we attempt 
to make it unlevel by pouring water on to it at one 2:)oint, 
or by heaping it up, the water surface would resist this 
process. We can dig a hole in sand, or heap up sand to 
form a hillock, but we kno^v full well wo cannot do the 
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same thing with water. If, for instance, some water is 
placed in a glass tube shaped like the letter U, then it 
stands at the same level in both limbs. Again, if water 
is set in motion, being a heavy sulistance, it cannot be 
brought to rest instantl3^ Like every other body, it pos- 
sesses inertia. Accordingly, if we do succeed by any 
means in making a depression in a water-surface for an 
instant, the water would immediately press in to iill up 
the hole ; but more, it would, so to speak, overshoot the 
mark, and, in consequence of its inertia, it would create a 
momentary hump, or elevation, in the place on the surface 
wliere an instant ago there was a depression. 

This elevation would again subside into a hollow, and 
the process would be continued until the water-motion 
was brought to rest by friction, or by the gradual disper- 
sion of the original energy. The process by which a wave 
is started on the surface of water, as a consequence of 
these two qualities of resistance to being made unlevel 
and persistence in motion, is beautifully shown by the 
study of waves made by throwing stones into a pond. 
The events which give rise to the expanding wave are, 
however, over so quickly that they can only be studied Ijy 
the aid of instantaneous photography. The most interest- 
ing work on this subject is that of Professor A. M. Worth- 
ington, who has photographed, by the exceedingly brief 
light of an electric spark, the various stages of the events 
which happen when a drop of water or a stone falls into 
water.* These photographs show us all that happens when 
the falling object touches the water, and the manner iu 
which it gives rise to the wave or ripple which results. 

* Fee '■ The Splash of a Drop," by Professor A. M. WorthiEgtoD, 
F.E.S.. Eomance of Science Series, published by the Society for Promot- 
irfr Christian Knowledge, 
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yomu of I'rofessor Worthington's results for a drop of 
water falling iuto milk are reproduced in the appended 
diagrams. In the first place (Fig. 8) the drop is seen 




'lime after contact = '0262 sec. 
Fig. S. 



just entering the water. As it plunges down, it leaves 
Ijehiud it ;i cavity, oi', as it may be called, a hole in the 
water (see Fig. 9j. 

This hole, at a certain stage, begins to fill up. Tlie 
water rushes in on all sides, and the impetus cairies up 
the inrushing water so that it builds up a tall pillar of 
water in the place where an instant ago there was a hole 
(see Fig. 10). No one could anticipate such an extra- 
ordinary effect ; but the instantaneous photographs, taken 
by the light of an electric spark, which reveal it, cannot 
but be truthful. 

The next stage is that this pillar of water breaks up, 
and falls back again on the surface. Hence the water, at 
the place where the drop plunges into it, is subjected to 
two violent impulses — a downward, succeeded by an up- 
lifting, force. The effect of this is exactly analogous to 
that of giving a blow to the interconnected string of balls 

c 
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WAVES AND RIFFLES. 



iu tliG model shown in Fig. 7— it propagates a wave. In 
Fig. 10 is illustrated the next stage, in \\liieli tliis oulward- 
nioviug initial wave-crest is shown. 




'J'liiie aller coiUact = '0391 sec. 
Fig. 9. 



iSo innch for the events revealed by the flash-light of 
an electric spark ; but succeeding these there is a long 




Time ader contact = 'loi scCi 
Fig. 10. 



train of interesting wave-making performance which can 
lie ^^•atched with the eye, or the stages photographed with 
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a liaud camuni. This wavo-production is Ijest seen wlieu 
a large stoue is thrown into calm ^\•atur iu a lako or 
pond. 

A story is recorded of the great artist Turner, that he 
once spent a morning throwing stones into a pond. A 
friend reproved him for his idleness. " JSTo," said the 
painter, " I have not been idle ; I have learnt how to paint 
a ripple." If the artist's eye has to be carefully trained 
to notice all that there is to see when a stone is hurled 
into a pond, it is not strange that a careless observer 
cannot grasp at once what really hnppens to the water in 
this ordinary occurrence. 

The photograph in I'ig. 11 ^\■il], however, show one 
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Fig. 11. — Bipplea ou a lake (8ierre), produced by throwing 
in a stoae. 



stage in the event. As soon as the first wave-crest, the 
origin of which we have already explained, is formed, it 
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begins to luuvu uutwards iu a circular form, ;md as it 
moves it gives rise to a u-arc-ti-diii, that is, it nmltiplies 
itself into a series of concentric riiiples, or waves, wbicli 
move outwards, multiplying in number, but getting smaller 
as tliey move. 

Thus if a large stone is thrown far out into a deep, 
still lake, after the first splash we shall see a circular 
wave spreading out from the place where the commotion 
^\■as made in the water. As we look at this A\'ave we 
shall see it growing in size and multiplying itself. At 
lirst there is but a single wave, then two, four, seven, ten, 
or more concentric rijiples are seen, each circular wave 
e.xpandiug and getting feebler, but seeming to give birth 
to others as it moves. IMoreover, a very careful examina- 
tion will show us that the whole group of waves, or the 
wave-train, has an outward motion with a less speed than 
any individual wave. This observation will serve to 
initiate the conceptions of a ware-train and of a UH(rc- 
(jrovp vclocit//. At hrst it is difficult to understand that a 
(jrcnqt of ■irarcs may move more slowly than the individual 
■\^'aves which compose it. If, however, we cast a stone 
into a pond, and look \evy carefully at what takes place, 
we shall sec that the circular expanding band of rippiles 
has an ill-defined but visible inner and outer edge, and 
that wavelets or ripples Avhich compose it are being con- 
tinually brought into existence on its outer edge, and 
dying away on its inner edge. Wa^-es, so to speak, pass 
through the ripple band with a greater speed than that at 
which the whole band of waves moves forward. This 
rather difficult, but important, idea of the distinction 
between the velocity of a group of waves and that of an 
individual wave was first suggested by Sir George Stokes, 
who set a question in a Cambridge Examination on the 
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subject in 1876, and subsequently it was elucidated by 
Professor Osborne Eeynolds * and Lord Eayleigb. 

It can be further explained as follows : Let us consider 
a wave-motion model such as that represented in Fig. 7, 
in which a number of suspended heavy balls are connected 
to one another by elastic threads. Let one ball in the 
centre be drawn on one side and then released. It will 
swin" to and fro, and \\'ill start a wave outwards in both 
directions. If the row of balls is sufficiently long, it will 
be seen that the ball by which the wave was started soon 
comes to rest, and that the wave-motion is confined to a 
certain group of balls on either side. As time goes on, 
the wave-motion in each group dies away on the side 
nearest the origin, and extends on the side furthest away. 
Hence the particular group of balls which are the seat of 
the visible wave-motion is continually being shifted along. 
The rate at which the centre of this active group of vibrat- 
ing balls is displaced may be called the velocity of the 
wave-train. The velocity of the wave is, however, some- 
thing greater, since the waves are all the time moving 
through the group. This wave-velocity is numerically 
estimated by taking the product of the wave-length and 
frequency of the motion. 

At this stage it is necessary to explain that waves are 
not merely a mode of motion ; they are a means of con- 
veying energy. It is difficult to give in a compact form 
any simple defiuition of wdiat is meant in modern scientific 
writings by the word Encnjij. 

Briefly speaking, we may say that there are two funda- 
mental agencies or things in ISTature with which we are in 
contact, manifesting themselves in many different forms, 

* See Osljorno Eeynolds, Nature, vol. 10, 1877, p. 34", a paper read 
Ijcfore the llritiali AFSociatinn at riymnnth ; see also Appendix, iSloto A. 
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but of which the total quantity is unchangeable by liuman 
operations. One of these is called Mattrr. This term is 
the collective name given to all the substance or stuff 
we can see or touch, and which can be weighed or has 
weight. All known solids, liquids, or gases, such things 
as ice, water, steam, iron, oil, or air, are called material 
substances, and they have in common the two qualities 
of occupying space or taking up room, and of having 
weight. Experiment has shown tliat there are some 
eighty different kinds of simple matter which cannot be 
transformed into each other, and these forms are called 
1hc Mnnaits. Any other material substance is made up 
of mixtures or combinations of these elements. The 
elementary substances are therefore lilce the Icllcfs of the 
alphabet, which, taken in groups, make up ivonJs, these 
last corresponding to compound chemical bodies. Exact 
research has shown that no chemical changes taking place 
in a closed space can alter the total weight or amount 
of gravitating matter in it. If a chemist and numerous 
chemicals were enclosed in a great glass liall, and the ball 
lialanced on a gigantic but very sensitive pair of scales, no 
operations which Ihe cliemist could conduct in tlie interior 
of his crystal lal^oratory would alter, l)y the ten-thousandtli 
part of a grain, the total weight of it all. He might 
analyze or combine his cliemicals, burn or mix them as 
he pleased, but as long as notliing entered or escaped from 
the ball, tlie total gravitating mass would remain precisely 
the same. This great fact is called the Lam of Con-trrra- 
//()/(. of Mailer, and it teaclies us that although a scuttle of 
coal may seem to disappear wlien burnt, yet tlie weiglit 
of the ashes and of all the gaseous products of coml)ustion 
are together equal to tlie weight of the original coal and 
the air required to liurn it. 
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In addition to various material suljstances we find 
that we have to recomize different forms of somethin!:' 
called Encrgji, associated with Matter. Thus an iron 1jall 
may be more or less h-ot, more or less electrified or 
magnetized, or moving with more or less speed. The 
production of these states of heat, electrification, magneti- 
zation, or movement, involves the transfer to the iron of 
Energy, and they are themselves forms of Energy. This 
Energy in all its various forms can lie evaluated or 
measured iu terms of Energy of movement. Thus the 
Energy required to heat a hall of iron weighing one 
imperial pound from a temperature of the melting point 
of ice to that of boiling water, is nearly equal to tlie 
Energy required to inrpart to it a speed of 1000 feet a 
second. 

In the same way, every definite state of electrification 
or magnetization can be expressed in its mechanical 
cqiiiralenf, as it is called. Moreover, it is found that we 
can never create any amount of heat or mechanical motion 
or other form of energy without putting out of existence 
an equi^'alent of energy in some other form. We are 
therefore compelled to consider that Energy stands on the 
same footing as Matter in regard to our inability to create 
or destroy it, and its constancy in total amount, as far as 
we can ascertain, gives it the same character of jiermanence. 
TJie difference, however, is that we cannot, so to speak, 
ear-mark any given quantity of energy and follow it 
through all its transformations in tlie same manner in 
which we can mark and identify a certain portion of 
]\Iatter. The moment, however, that we pass beyond 
these merely quantitative ideas and proceed to ask further 
questions about the nature of Energy and Matter, we find 
ourselves in the presence of inscrutable mysteries. Wo 
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nre not able as yet to analyze into anything simpler this 
"something" %Ye call Energy which presents itself in the 
guise of heat or light, electricity or magnetism, movement 
or chemical action. It is protean in form, intangible, yet 
measurable in magnitude, and all its changes are by definite 
equivalent amount and value. Tliere is a most rigid 
system of book-keeping in the transactions of the physical 
universe. You may have anything you like in the way 
of Energy served out to you, but the amount of it is 
debited to your account immediately, and the bill has to 
be discharged by paying an equivalent in some other form 
of Energy l)efore you can remove the goods from the 
counter. 

]\Iatter in its A'arious forms serves as the vehicle of 
Energy. We ha^'e no experience of Energy apart from 
Matter of some kind, nor of ]\latter altogether devoid of 
Energy. We do not even know whether these two tilings 
can exist separately, and we can give no definition of the 
one which does not in some way presuppose the existence 
of the other. Eeturning, then, to the subject of waves, we 
niay say that a true wave can only exist when Energy is 
capable of being associated with a medium in two forms, 
and the wave is a means by which that Energy is trans- 
ferred from place to place. 

It lias already been explained that a true wave can 
only be created in a medium which elastically resists 
some kind of deformation, and persists in motion in virtue 
of inertia. When any material possesses such a quality 
of resistance to some kind of strain or deformation of such 
a character that the deformation disappears when the force 
creating it is withdrawn, it is called an <iasti<- material. 
This elasticity may arise from various causes. Thus air 
resists being compressed, and if the compressing force is 
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removed the air expands again. It possesses so-called 
elasticity of bulk. In the case of water having a free 
surface there is, as we have seen, a resistance to any 
change of level in the surface. This may be called an 
elasticity of surface form. Whenever an elastic material 
is strained or deformed, energy has to be expended on it 
to create the deformation. Thus to wind up a watch- 
spring, stretch a piece of indiarubber, compress some air, 
or bend a bow, requires an energy expenditure. 

As long as the material is kept strained, it is said to 
have iKtcntial micrgij associated with it. This term is not 
a very expressive one, and it would be better to call it 
Energy of strain, or deformation. If, however, we relax 
the bent bow or release the compressed air, the Energy of 
Strain disappears, and we have it replaced by Energy of 
IMotion. The arrow which flies from a bow carries with 
it, as energy of motion, some part of the energy of strain 
associated «'ith the bent bow. 

A little examination of wave-motion shows us, there- 
fore, that we always have at any instant associated with 
the material in which the wave is being propagated, both 
Energy of Strain and Energy of Motion. It can be shown 
that in a true wave of permanent type, the whole energy 
at any one moment is half energy of strain and half energy 
of motion, or, as it is called, half potential and half kinetic. 

Thus if we consider a wave being propagated along a 
line of balls elastically connected, at any one moment 
some of the balls are moving with their greatest velocity, 
and some are at the extremity of their swing. The former 
have energy of motion, and the latter energy of strain. 

Or, look at a train of sea waves. Some parts of the 
water are at any moment lifted high above the average 
level of the sea, or are much below it, but are otherwise 
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Jiearly at rest. Tliese portions possess wliat is called 
potential enei'gy, or energy of position. Other parts of 
the -water are at the averacre le^'el of the sea, but are 
moving with considerable Telocity, and tliese portions 
possess energy of motion. Every other part of the wave 
has in some degree both energy of motion and energy of 
position, and it can be shown that the energy of the whole 
wave is half of one kind and half of the other. 

As a wave progresses over the suil'ace, wave-energy is 
continnally being imparted to portions of the water in 
front, and it is transferred away from others in the rear. 
In the very act of setting a fresh particle of water in 
oscillation, the portions already vibrating mnst diminisli 
their own motion. They may hand on the vliolc of their 
energy or only a iiiirt of it to their neighbonrs. This 
distinction is a very important one, and it determines 
whether a single act of disturbance shall create a soliJari/ 
wave or v:avc-train in a medium. 

The difference may be illustrated as follows : Consider 
a row of glass or steel Ijalls suspended by threads so hung 
as to be quite close to each other (see Fig. 12). Witlidraw 




Fro. 12. 



tlie first ball, and let it fall against the second one. The 
result is that the last liall of the row flies off witli a jerk. 
In tins case the whole energy imparted to the first ball is 
transmitted along the row of lialls. The first ball, on 
falling against the second one, exerts on it a pressure 
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wliich slightly squeezes both out of shape. This laressure 
is just sufficient to bring the first ball to rest. The 
second ball, in turn, expands after the lilow and squeezes 
tlie third, and so on. Hence, in virtue of Newton's Third 
Law of Motion, that "action and reaction are equal and 
opposite," it follows that the pressure produced l>y tlie 
blow of the first ball is handed on from ball to ball, and 
finally causes the last ball to fly off. 

In this case, owing to the rigid connection lietween the 
elastic balls, each one hands on to its neiohbour the whole 
of the energy it receives. Supposing, however, that we 
separate the balls slightly, and give the first Ijall a trans- 
verse, or side-to-side swing. Then, owing to the fact that 
tliere is no connection between the balls, the energy im- 
parted to the first ball would nol l)e handed on at all, and 
no wave would be propagated. 

Bet'ween these two extremes of the whole energy trans- 
ferred and a solitary wave produced, and no energy 
transferred and no wave produced, we have a condition 
in which an initial disturljance of one ball gives rise to a 
wave-train and part of the energy is transferred. 

For if we interconnect the balls by loose elastic threads, 
and then give, as before, a transverse or sideways impulse 
to the first ball, this will pull the second one and set it 
s^\'ing■ing, but it will be pulled back itself, and \\ill he to 
some extent de[irived of its motion. The same sliaring 
or division of energy will take place between the second 
and tliird, and third and fourth balls, and so on. Hence 
the initial solitary vibration of the first ball draws out 
into a wave-train, and tlie originally imparted energy is 
spread out over a number of balls, and not concentrated 
in one of them. Accordingly, as time goes on, the wave- 
train is ever extending in length and the oscillatory motion 
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of each ball is dying a^^•ay, and the original energy gets 
spread over a wider and wider area or number of balls, 
but is propagated with less speed than the wave-velocity 
for that medium. 

There need be no difficulty in distinguishing between 
the notion of a wave-velocity and a wave-train velocity, 
if we remember that the wave travels a distance equal tc 
a wave-length in the time taken by one oscillation 
Hence the wave-velocity is measured by taking the 
quotient of the wave-length by the time of one comyilett 
vibration. 

If, for example, the wave-length of a water wave ii 
4 inclies, and we observe that twelve waves pass any giver 
point in .3 seconds, we can at once infer that the wave 
velocity is IG inches per second. The transference o 
energy may, however, take place so that the whole grou] 
of waves moves forward much more slowly. They mov( 
forward because the waves are dying out in the rear o 
the group and being created in the front, and the rate o 
movement of the group is, in the case of deep-water waves 
equal to half that of the single-wave velocity. 

A very rough illustration of this difference betweei 
a group velocity and an individual velocity may be give 
by supposing a barge to be slowly towed along a rivei 
Let a group of boys run along the barge, dive over th 
liows, and reappear at the stern and climlj in agaii 
Then the velocity of the group of boys on tlie barge : 
the same as the speed of the barge, but the speed of eac 
individual boy in space is ec£ual to the speed of the barg 
added to the speed of each Ijoy relatively to the barg 
If the barge is being towed at 3 miles an hour, and tl 
boys run along the boat also at 3 miles an hour, the 
the velocity of tlie group of boys is only half that < 
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the iudividual boy, becausu the former is 3 miles au hour 
and tlie latter is G miles an hour. 

Before leaving the suliject of sea ^va^'es there are two 
or three interesting matters which must Ije considered. 
In the first place, the breaking of a wave on the shore or 
on shallow water calls for an explanation. If we watch 
a sea wave rolling in to\\'ards the beach, we shall notice 
that, as it nears the shore, it gets steeper on the shore side, 
and gradually curls over until it falls and breaks into 
spray. The reason is Isecause, as the wave gets into the 
shallow ■\^'ater, the top part of the wave advances more 
rapidly than the bottom portion. It has already been 
explained that the path of the ^^'ater-particle is a circle, 
with its plane vertical and perpendicular to the wave-front 
or line. 

Accordingly, if the wave is moving in shallow water, 
the friction of the water against the bottom retards the 
backward movement at the lowest position of the water, 
but no such obstacle exists to the forward movement of 
the water at its highest position. An additional reason 
for the deformation of the wave on a gently sloping shore 
may be found in the fact that the front part of the wave 
is then in shallower water, and hence moves more slowly 
than the rearward portion in deeper water. From both 
causes, however, the wave, continually gets steeper and 
steeper on its landward side until it curls over and tumbles 
down like a house which leans too much on one side. 
The act of curling over in a breaking wave is a beautiful 
thing to watch, and one which attracts the eye of every 
artist who paints seascapes and storm waves, or of any 
lover of Nature who lingers by the shore. 

Another matter of interest is the origin of sea waves. 
Undoubtedly they are due originally to the action of the 
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■wind upou the water. Whenever two hiyers of fluid lie 
in contact with each other, and one moves faster than the 
other, the faster-moving layer will throw the other into 
waves. This is seen, not only in the action of moving 
air or wind upon water, but even in the action of air upon 
air or water upon water. From the tops of high mountains 
we may sometimes look down upon a flat surface of cloud 
beneath. On one occasion the author enjoyed a curious 
spectacle from the summit of an Alpine peak. The climb 
up had Ijeen through damp and misty air, Ijut on reaching 
the summit the clouds were left Ijetiind, and a canopy of 
blue sicy and glorious sunshine were found overhead. 
ISeneath the clouds lay closely packed like a sea of white 
vapoui', and through this ocean of cloud the peaks of many 
high mountains projected and stood up like islands. The 
surface of this sea of white cloud, brilliantly illuminated 
Ijy the sunshine, was not, however, perfectly smooth. It 
was tossed into cloud waves and billows by the action of 
currents of air blowing over its upper surface, and it had 
a striking resemljlance to the surface of a rough sea. 
When such a cloud layer is not too thick, the rufHing of 
its upper or under surface into cloud waves may thin it 
aNvay into regular cloud rolls, and these cloud rollers may 
then be cut up again by cross air-currents into patches, 
and we have the appearance known as a " mackerel 
sky." 

Another familiar phenomenon is that known as the 
" ripple-mark " on wet sand. As the tide ebbs out over 
a smooth bank of sea-sand, it leaves the surface ploughed 
into regular rounded ridges and furrows, which are 
stationary waves on the sand. This is called the lipple- 
mark. It is due to the fact that the sand, when covered 
by the water, forms a surface which m a certain sense is 
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fluid, Luing saturated aud tilled with water, liut tlie iiiove- 
uieut uf this bottom sand-logged water is hiuderej by the 
sand, and hence the layer of oveiiying water moves over 
it at a different speed in ebbing out, and carves it into 
what are virtually sand waves. 

Even a dry sand or snow surface may in this manner 
lie moulded into a wave-form by the wind, and very curious 
effects of this kind have been noticed and described liy 
Dr. A^aughan Cornish, wlio has made a gieat study of the 
science of waves.* 

The production of waves on water liy means of a current 
of air blowing over it is easily exhibited on a small scale 
by blowing through an indiarubber pipe, the end of 
which is held near the surface of the water in a tub or 
tank. The exact manner in which the moving air gets 
a grip of the water is not quite plain, Imt it is clear that, 
if once an inequality of level is set up, the moving air 
has then an oblique surface against which it can jircss, 
and so increase the inequality by heaping up the water in 
S(jme places, and hollowing it out in others. 

Hence oscillations of the water-surface are set up, 
which go on accumuhiting. These waves then travel 
away with a speed depending upon their wave-length, 
and we may have great disturbances of the sea-surface 
at places where there is no actual storm-wind. These 
" echoes of a far-off storm " are known as a" ground swell." 
In some localities the inhabitants are able to apprise them- 
selves of the coming of a storm by noticing movements 
of the sea which indicate the arrival of waves -which have 
travelled more C£uickly than the storm -centi'e itself. 

* A very iuteresUng artiule un " Ivunuitology, ur the Science uf AVuves,' ' 
iqipeared in a number of FiarsoWs Magazine for July, I'JOl. In tliis 
article, Ijy Mr. Marcus Tindal, many interesting facts about, auil iiictures 
of, sea waves are given. 
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E\'uiy visitor to tliu seaside will Lave uoticud occasiou.s 
oil wliicli the sea is violently disturbed l)y waves, and yet 
the air in tlie locality is tolerably ealin. In this case 
the waves have been propagated from some point of 
disturbance at a distance. 

A study of Ijreaking waves shows us that the cause of 
their great power to effect damage to coast structures, such 
as piers, harbour works, and shipping in harboui's, is really 
due to the forward motion of the water as the wave is 
breaking. Every cubic foot of water weighs Oo^ lbs., so 
that a cubic yard of water v\'eighs about three-quarters 
of a ton. If this water is moving with a speed of many 
feet per second in a forward direction, the energy of motion 
stored up in it is tremendous, and fully sufficient to account 
for the destructive power of storm waves on a coast. 

The total volume of water which is comprised in the 
space occupied by even one sea-storm wave of moderate 
dimensions may have a mass of many hundreds of tons, 
and its energy of motion may easily amount to that of an 
express train in motion. Hence when, in the last stage 
of its career, this mass of water is hurled forward on the 
shore, its destructive effects are not a matter for surprise. 

"We must now leave the subject of waves in the open 
sea on a large level surface, and consider that of waves in 
narrow channels, such as canals or rivers. The laws 
whi';h govern water-wave production in a canal can best 
be studied by placing some water in a long tank with glass 
sides. If at one end we insert a flat piece of wood and 
give it a push forward, we shall start what is called a 
long loavc in the tank. The characteristic of this kind of 
■wave is that the oscillatory motion is chiefly to-and-fro, 
and not up-and-down. This may be very easily seen by 
placing some Iran in the water, or floating in it some 
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glass balls which have been adjusted so as to just float 
anywhere in the water. When this is done, and a wave 
started in the tank, it runs up and down, Ijeing reflected 
at each end (see Fig. 13). 




Fig. 13. — Water-wave produeed in a tank. 

From the motion of the bran we can see that the water 
swings backwards and forwards in a horizontal Hue with 
a pendulum-like motion, but its up-and-down or vertical 
motion is mucli more restricted. A wave of this kind 
travels along a canal with a speed which depends upon 
the depth of the canal. If waves of this kind are started 
in a very long trough, the wave-length being large com- 
pared with the depth of the trough,* it can be shown that 
the speed of the wave is equal to the velocity which would 
be gained by a stone or other heavy body in falling through 
lialf the deptli of the canal. Hence, the deeper the water, 
the quicker the wave travels. This can be shown as an 
experimental fact as follows : Let two galvanized iron 
tanks be provided, each about G feet long and 1 foot wide 
and deep. 

At one end of each tank a hollow cylinder, such as a 
coffee-canister or ball made water-tight, is floated, and it 
may be prevented from moving from its place by being 
attached to a lunged rod like the ball-cock of a cistern. 
The two tanks are placed side by side, and one is filled to 

* Lord Kelvin (see lecture on " Ship Waves," Popular Lectures, vol. 
iii. p. 468) says the wave-length must bo at least tifly times the depth of 
the canal. 
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a depth of 6 inches, and the other to a depth of 3 inches, 
with water. Two pjieces of wood are then provided and 
joined together as in Fig. 14, so as to form a double paddle. 
Uy pushing this through the water simultaneously in both 
tanks at the end opposite to that at which the floating 
cylinders are placed, it is possible to start two solitary 
waves, one in each tank, at tlie same instant. These 
waves rush up to the other end and cause the floats to 
bob up. It will easily be seen that the float on the 
deeper water boljs up iirst, thus showing that the wave 




Fig. 14. 

on the deepjer water has travelled along the tank more 
fpiickly tliau the wave on tlie shallower water. 

In order to calcuLite the speed of the waves, we must 
call to inind tlie law governing tlie speed of falling Ijodies. 
If a stone falls from a height its speed increases as it 
falls. It can be sliown that the spjeed in feet per second 
after falling from any height is obtained Ijy multiplying 
together the number 8 and a number which is the square 
root of the height in feet. 

Thus, for instance, if we desire to know the speed 
attained by falling from a height of 2.5 feet aljove the 
earth's surface, we multiply 8 by 5, this last number 
being the square root of 25. Accordingly, we find the 
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velocity to be 40 feet per second, or about 26 miles an 
hour. 

The force of the blow which a body administers and 
suffers on striking the ground depends on the energy of 
motion it has acquired during the fall, and as this varies 
as the square of the speed, it varies also as the height 
fallen through. 

Let us apply these rules to calculate the speed of a 
long wave in a canal having water 8 feet deep in it. 
The half-depth of the canal is therefore 4 feet. The 
square root of 4 is 2 ; hence the speed of the wave is 
that of a body which has fallen from a height of 4 feet, and 
is therefore 16 feet per second, or nearly 11 miles an hour. 
When we come to consider the Cjuestion of waves made 
by ships, in the next chapter, a story will be related of a 
scientific discovery made by a horse employed in dragging 
canal-boats, which depended on the fact that the speed 
of long waves in this canal was nearly the same as the 
trotting speed of the horse. 




Fig. 15. 

It may be well, as a little digression, to point out how 
the law connecting height fallen through and velocity 
acquired by the falling body may be experimentally 
illustrated for teaching purposes. 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. 15. It consists of a 
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long board placed in a horizontal position and held with 
the face vertical. This board is about 16 feet long. 
Attached to this board is a grooved railway, part of which 
is on a slope and part is horizontal. A smooth iron Ijall, 
A, about 2 inches in diameter, can run down this railway, 
and is stopped by a movable buffer or bell, B, which can 
Ije clamped at various positions on the horizontal rail. 
At the bottom of the inclined plane is a light lever, T, 
which is touched by the ball on reaching the bottom of the 
hill. The trigger releases a pendulum, P, which is held 
engaged on one side, and, when released, it takes one swing 
and strikes a bell, G. TJie pendulum occupies half a 
second in making its swing. An experiment is then per- 
formed in the following manner : The iron ball is placed 
at a distance, say, of 1 foot up the hill and released. It 
rolls down, detaches the pendulum at the moment it 
arrives at the bottom of the hill, and then expends its 
momentum in running along the flat part of the railway. 
The iDuffer must be so placed Ijy trial that the iron ball 
hits it at the instant when the pendulum strikes the bell. 
The distance which the buffer has to be placed from the 
liottom of the hill is a measure of the velocity acquired 
by the iron ball in falling down the set distance along 
the hill. The experiment is then repeated with the iron 
ball placed respectively four times and nine times higher 
up the hill, and it will be found that the distances which 
the Ijall runs along the flat part in one half- second are 
in the ratio of 1, 2, and 3, when the heights fallen through 
down the hill are in the ratio of 1, 4, and 9. 

The inference we make from this experiment is that 
the velocity acquired by a body in falling through any 
ilistance is proportional to the square root of the height. 
Tlie same law holds good, no matter how steep the hill, 
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and therefore it holds good wlien the body, such as a 
stone or ball, falls freely through the air. 

The experiment with the ball rolling down a slope is 
an instructive one to make, because it brings clearly 
l)efore the mind what is meant by saying, in scieutitic 
language, that one thing " varies as the sc[uare root " of 
another. We meet with so many instances of this mode 
of variation in the study of physics, that the reader, 
especially the young reader, should not be content until 
the idea conveyed by these words has become quite clear 
to him or her. 

Thus, for instance, the time of vibration of a simple clock 
pendulum " varies as the square root of the length ; " the 
velocity of a canal wave " varies as the square root of the 
depth of the canal ; " and the velocity or speed acquired by 
a falling ball "varies as the square root of the distance 
fallen through." These phrases mean that if we have 
pendulums whose lengths are in the ratio of 1 to 4: to 'J, 
then the respective times of their vibration are in the ratio 
of 1 to 2 to 3. Also a similar relation connects the canal- 
depth and wave-velocity, or the ball-velocity and height 
of fall. 

Eetuining again to canal waves, it should be pointed 
out that the leal pjath of a particle of water in the canal, 
when long waves are passing along it, is a very flat oval 
curve called an ellipse. In the extreme cases, when the 
canal is very wide and deep, this ellipse will become 
neaiiy a circle ; and, on the other hand, when narrow and 
shallow, it will be nearly a straight line. Hence, if long 
waves are created in a canal which is shallow compared 
with the length of the wave, the water-particles simply 
oscillate to and fro in a horizontal line. There is, how- 
ever, one important fact connected with wave-propagation 
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in a canal, which has a great bearing on the nKji.lc uf 
formation of what is called a " bore." 

As a wave travels along a canal, it can be shown, Ijotli 
experimentally and theoretically, that the crest of tlie 
wave travels faster than the hollow, and as a consequence 
the wave tends to become steeper on its front side, and its 
shape then resemljles a saw-tooth. 

A very well known and striking natural phenomenon 
is the so-called " bore " in certain tidal rivers or estuaries. 
It is well seen on the Severn in certain states of the tide 
and wind. The tidal wave returning along the Sevei'n 
channel, which narrows rapidly as it leaves the coast, 
becomes converted into a " canal wave," and travels with 
great rapidity up the channel. The front side of this 
great wave takes an almost vertical position, resembling 
an advancing wall of water, and works great havoc with 
boats and shipjping which have had the misfortune to be 
left in its path. To understand more completely how a 
"l)ore" is formed, the reader must be reminded of the 
cause of all tidal phenomena. Any one wlio lives )jy the 
sea or an estuary knows well that the sea-level rises and 
falls twice every 24 hours, and that the average interval 
of time between high water and high water is nearly 12J 
hours. The cause of this change of level in the water- 
surface is the attraction exerted liy the sun and moon 
upon the ocean. The earth is, so to speak, clothed with 
a flexible garment of water, and this garment is pulled 
out of shape by the attractive force of our luminaries ; 
very roughly speaking, we may say that the ocean-surface 
is distorted into a shape called an ellipsoid, and that there 
are therefore two elevations of water which march across 
the sea-covered regions of the earth as it revolves on its 
axis. These elevations are called the tidal vjccfcs. The 
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eli'ects, liowcvei', are much complicated Ijy tlie fact tliat 
the ocean does not cover all parts of the earth. There is 
no difficulty in sho-\ving that, as the tidal wave progresses 
round the earth across each great ocean, it produces an 
elevation of the sea-surface which is not simultaneous at 
all places. The time wlien the crest of the tidal wave 
reaches any place is called the " tinre of high tide." TIius 
if we consider an estuary, such as that of the Thames, 
there is a marked difference between the time of hi"h tide 

o 

as we ascend the estuary. 

Taking three places, Margate, Gravesend, and London 
Bridcre, we find that if the time of hisrh tide at Marcrate 
is at noon on any day, then it is high tide at Gravesend 
at 2.15 p.m., and at London Bridge a little before three 
o'clock. This difference is due to the time required for 
the tidal wave to travel up the estuary of the Thames. 

When an estuary contracts considerably as it proceeds, 
as is the case with the Bristol Channel, then the range of 
the tide or the height of the tidal wave becomes greatly 
increased as it travels up the gradually uarrowiDg channel, 
liecause the wave is squeezed into a smaller space. Lor 
example, the range of spring tides at the entrance of the 
Bristol Channel is about 18 feet, but at Chepstow it is 
about 'iO feet.* At oceanic ports in open sea the range 
of the tide is generally only 2 or 3 feet. 

If we look at the map of England, we shall see how 
rapidly the Bristol Channel contracts, and hence, as the 
tidal wave advances from the Atlantic Ocean, it gets 
jambed up in this rajiidly contracting channel, and as the 
depth of the channel in which it moves rapidly shallows, 
the rear portion of this tidal wave, lieing in deeper water, 

* See article "Tides," by G. H. Darwin, "Encyclopedia Dritannica," 
0th edit., vol. 23, p. 353. 
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travels faster than the front part and overtakes it, pro- 
ducing thus a flat or straight-fronted wave which goes 
forward with tremendous speed.* 

We must, in the next place, turn our attention to tliu 
study of water ripples. The term " ripple " is generally 
used to signify a very small and short wave, and in 
ordinary language it is not distinguished from what miglit 
be called a wavelet, or little wave. There is, however, a 
scientific distinction between a wave and a ripple, of a very 
fundamental character. 

It has already been stated that a wave can only exist, 
or be created, in or on a medium which resists in an 
elastic manner some displacement. The ordinary water- 
surface wave is termed a gravitation icavc, and it exists 
because the water-surface resists being made unle%'el. 
There is, however, another thing which a water-surface 
resists. It offers an opposition to small stretcliing, in 
virtue of what is called its aurfa.K tension. In a jiopular 
manner the matter may thus be stated: The surface of 
every liquid is covered with a sort of skin whicli, like a 
sheet of indiarubber, resists stretchiug, and in fact con- 
tracts under existing conditions so as to become as small 
as possible. We can see an illustration of this in the 
case of a soapi-ljubble. If a bubble is blown on a rather 
wide glass tube, on removing the mouth the bubble rapidly 
shrinks up, and the contained air is squeezed out of the 
tube with .sufficient force to blow out a candle held near 
the end of the tube. 

Again, if a dry steel sewing-needle is laid gently in a 
horizontal position on clean water, it will float, althougli 

* Tlic progreBS of the Severn "bore" has been photograplied and 
reproduced by a kinemalograph by Dr. Vauglian Corni.sh. For a series 
of papers bearing on this sort of wave, by Lord Kelvin, see the Philo- 
aopliical Magazine for 1886 and 1887. 
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the metal itself is lieavier than water. It floats because 
the weiiiht of the needle is not sufficient to break through 
the surface film. It is for this reason tliat very small and 
light insects can run freely over the surface of water in 
a pond. 

Tliis surface tension is, however, destroyed or dimin- 
ished by placing various substances on the water. Thus 
if a small disc of writing-paper the size of a wafer is 
placed on the surface of clean water in a saucer, it will 
rest in the middle. The surface film of the water on 
which it rests is, however, strained or pulled equally in 
different directions. If a wire is dipped in strong spirits 
of wine or whisky, and one side of the wafer touched with 
the drop of spirit, the paper shoots away with great speed 
in the opposite direction. The surface tension on one side 
has been diminished by the spirit, and the equality of 
tension destroyed. 

These experiments and many others show us that we 
must regard the surface of a liquid as covered with an 
invisible film, which is in a state of stretch, or which 
resists stretching. If we imagine a jam-pot closed with 
a cover of thin sheet indiarubber pulled tightly over it, 
it is clear that any attempt to nrake puckers, pleats, or 
wrinkles" in it would involve stretching the indiarubber. 
It is exactly the same with water. If very small wrinkles 
or pleats, as waves, are made on its surface, the resistance 
which is brought into play is that due to the surface 
tension, and not merely the resistance of the surface to 
being made unlevel. Wavelets so made, or due to the 
above cause, are called ripples. 

It can be shown by mathematical reasoning * that on 

* See Lord Kelvin, " Hydrokinetic SoUitions and Observations," Philo- 
sophical Magnzinc, November, 1871. 
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the fruc surl'ace of a liquid, liko water, what arc callwl 
capillarii ripples can be made by agitations ur iiiovunicnts 
of a certain kind, and the characteristic of these surface- 
tension waves or capillary ripples, as compared witli 
gravitation waves, is that the velocity of propagation of 
the capillary ripple is less the greater the wave-lengtli, 
whereas the velocity of gravitation on ordinary surface 
waves is tjrciUcr the greater the \\'ave-length. 

It follows from this tliat for any liquid, such as water, 
there is a certain length of wave which travels most 
slowly. This slowest wave is the dividing line between 
what arc pi'opcrly called ripples, and those that are 
properly called waves. In the case of water this slowest 
wave has a wave-lengtli of aliout two-thirds of an inch 
(0'(j8 inch), and a speed of travel approximately of 
9 inches (0-78 foot) per second. 

More strictly speaking, the matter should 1j3 explained 
as follows : Sir George Stokes showed, as far back as 1848, 
that the surface tension of a liquid should be taken into 
account in finding the pressure at the free surface of a 
liquid. It was not, however, until 1871 that Lord Kelvin 
discussed the bearing of this fact on the formation of 
waves, and gave a mathematical expression for the velocity 
of a wave of oscillatory type on a liquid surface, in which 
the wave-length, surface tension, density, and tlie accelera- 
tion of gravity were taken into account. The result was 
to show that when waves are very short, viz. a small 
fraction of an inch, they are principally due to surface 
tension, and when long are entirely due to gravity. 

It can easily be seen that ripples run faster the 
smaller their wave-length. If we take a thin wire and 
hold it perpendicularly in water, and then move it quickly 
parallel to itself, we shall see a stationary pattern of 
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ripples round the wire whicli moves v/itli it. These 
ripples are smaller and closer together the faster the wii-e 
is moved. 

Hippies on water are formed in circular expanding 
rings when rain-drops fall upon the still surface of a hike 
or pond, or when drops of water formed in any other way 
fall in the same manner. On the other hand, a stone 
flung into quiet and deep water will, in general, create 
waves of wave-length greater tlian two-thirds of an inch, 
so that they are no longer within the limits entitling 
them to be called ripples. Hence we have a perfectly 
scientific distinction between a ripple and a wave, and a 
simp)le measurement of the wave-length will decide 
whether disturbances of oscillatory type on a liquid 
surface should be called ripples or waves in the proper 
sense of the words. 

The production of water ripples and their piroperties, 
and a beautiful illustration of wave properties in general, 
can be made by allowing a steady stieam of water from a 
very small jet to fall on the surface of still water in a 
tank. In order to see the ripples so formed, it is necessary 
to illuminate them in a particular manner. 

The following is a description of an apparatus, 
designed by the author for exhibiting all these effects to 
a large audience : — 

The instrument consists essentially of an electric lan- 
tern. A hand-regulated or self-regulating arc lamp is 
employed to produce a powerful beam of light. This is 
collected by a suitable condensing-lens, and it then falls 
upon a mirror placed at an angle of 45°, which throws it 
vertically upwards. The light is then concentrated by a 
plain convex lens placed horizontally, and passes through 
a trough of metal having a plane glass bottom. This 
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trough is filled to a depth of half an inch with water, and it 
has uu overflow pipe to remove waste water. Above the 
tank, at the proper distance, is placed a focussing-lens, 
and another min'or at an angle of 45" to throw an image 
of the water-surface upon a screen. The last lens is so 
arranged that ripples on the surface of the water appear 
like dark lines flitting across the bright disc of light which 
appears upon the screen. Two small brass jets are also 
arranged to drop water into the tank, and these jets must 
be supplied with water from a cistern elevated about 
4 feet above the trough. The jets must be controlled Ijy 
screw-taps which permit of very accurate adjustment. 
These jets should work on swivels, so that they may be 
turned about to drop the water at any point in tlie tank. 

The capillary ripples which are produced on the water- 
surface by allowing water to dropj on it from a jet, flit 
across the surface so rapidly that they cannot be followed 
liy the eye. They may, however, be rendered visible as 
follows : A zinc disc, having holes in it, is arranged in 
i'ront of the focussing-lens, and turned by hand or liy 
means of a small electric motor. This disc is called a 
stroboscopic disc. When turned round it eclipses tlic 
light at intervals, so that the image on the screen is inter- 
mittent. If, now, one of tlie water-jets is adjusted so as 
to originate at the centre of the tank a set of diverging 
circular ripples, they can be projected as sliadows upon 
the screen. These ripples move at the rate of 1 or 2 
feet per second, and their shadows move so rapjidly across 
the field of view tliat we cannot well observe their 
Ijehaviour. If, however, the metal disc with holes in it is 
made to revolve and to intermittently obscure the view, it 
is possible to adjust its speed so that the interval of time 
between two eclipses is just equal to that required by the 
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ripples to move forward through one ^vave-length. When 
this exact speed is ohtained, the image of the ripples on 
the screen becomes stationary, and we see a series of con- 
centric dark circles with intermediate bright spaces (see 
Fig. 10), which are the shadows of the ripples. In this 
manner we can study many 
of their effects. If, for in- 
stance, the jet of water is 
made to fall, not in tlie 
centre of the trough, but 
nearer one side, we shall 
notice that there are two sets 
of ripples which intersect — 
one of these is the direct or 
original set, and the other is 
a set produced Ijy the re- 
flection of the original ri]>- 
ples from the side of the 

trough. These direct and reflected ripple-shadows inter- 
sect and produce a cross-hatched pattern. If a slip of 
metal or glass is inserted into the trough, it is very easy 
to • show that when a circular ripple meets a plane hard 
surface it is reflected, and that the reflected ripple is also a 
circular one which proceeds as if it came from a point, Q, 
on the opposite side of the boundary, just as far behind 
that boundary as the real centre of disturbance or origin 
of the ripple P is in front of it (see Fig. 17). In the 
diagram the dotted curves represent the reflected ripple- 
crests. 

If we make two sets of ripples from origins P and Q 
(see Fig. 18), at different distances from a flat reflecting 
boundary, it is not difficult to trace out that each set of 
ripples is reflected independently, and according to the 



Fig. 16. 
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above-mentioned rule. We here obtain a glimpse of a 
principle which will come before us again in speaking of 






-r 

Fig. 17. — R(.fli.'rtii.m of rireulur ripples. 

tether waves, and furnishes an explanation of the familiar 
optical fact that when we view our own reflection in a 




P 
Fig. 18. 

looking-glass, the image appears to be as far behind the 
glass as we are in front of it, 
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Fig. 19. 



A very pretty experiment can be shown by fitting into 
the trougli an oval band of metal bent into the form of an 
ellipse. If two pins are stuck into a sheet of card, and a 
loop of thread fitted loosely round them, and a pencil 
employed to trace out a curve by using it to strain the 
loop of thread tight and moving it round the pin, we 
obtain a closed curve called an ellipse (see Fig. 19). The 
positions of the two pins A 
and B are called the foci. 
It is a propei'ty of the 
ellipse tliat the two lines 
AP and BP, called radii 
vcctorcs, drawn from the 
foci to any point P on the 
curve, make equal angles 
with a line TT' called a tan- 
gent, ckawn to touch the 

selected point on the ellipse. If we draw the tangent TT' to 
the ellipse at P, then it needs only a small knowledge of 
geometry to see that the line PB is in the same position 
and direction as if it were drawn tln-ough P from a false 
focus A', which is as far behind tlie tangent TT' as the real 
focus A is in front of it. Accordingly, it follows tliat 
circular ripples diverging from one focus A of an ellipse 
must, after reflection at the elliptical boundary, be con- 
verged to the otlier focus B. This can be shown by the 
use of the above described apparatus in a pretty manner. 

A strip of thin metal is bent into an elliptical band 
and placed in the lantern trough. The band is so wide 
that the water in the trough is about halfway up it. At a 
point corresponding to one focus of the ellipse, drops of 
water are tlien allowed to fall on the water-surface and 
start a series of divergent ripples. When the stroboscopio 
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disc is set iu revohition and its sjiood properly adjusted, 
we see that the divergent ripples ]iroee(\ling from one focus 
of the ellipse are all converged or concentrated to the 
other focus. In fact, the ripples seem to set out from one 
focus, and to be, as it were, swallowed up at the other. 
"When, in a later chapter, we are discussing the production 
and reflection of sound waves in the air, you will be able 
to bring this statement to mind, and it will be clear to 
yon that if, instead of dealing with waves on water, we 
were to create waves in air in the interior of a similar 
elliptically shaped room, the waves being created at one 
focus, they wouLl all be collected at the other focus, and 
the tick of a watch or a whisper would be heard at the 
point corresponding to the other focus, though it might 
not \){' heard elsewhere in the room. 

With the appliances here described many beautiful 
effects can be shown, illustrating the independence of 
different wave-trains and their interference If we hurl 
two stones into a lake a little way apart, and thus create 
two sets of circular ripples (see Fig. 20), we shall notice 
that these two ripple-trains pass freely through each other, 
and each behave as if the other did not exist. A careful 
examination will, however, show that at some places the 
water-surface is not elevated or disturbed at all, and at 
others that the disturbance is increased. 

If two sets of waves set out from different origins and 
arrive simultaneously at the same spot, then it is clear 
that if the crests or hollows of both waves reach that 
point at the same instant, the agitation of the water will 
1ie increased. If, however, the crest of a wave from one 
source reaches it at the same time as the hollow of another 
equal wave from the other origin, then it is not difficult 
to see that the two waves will obliterate each other. This 
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mutual destruction of ^\aYe by wave is called interference, 
and it is a very important fact in connection with wave- 
motion. It is not too much to say tliat whenever we can 




Fig. 211. — lutci'Sfutiiig- ripples produced on a lake by throwing 
in simultaneously two stones. 



prove the existence of interference, that alone is an almost 
crucial proof that we are dealing with wave-motion. The 
conditions under which interference can take place must be 
examined a little more closely. Let us supp)ose that t^\•o 
wave-trains, having ecj[ual velocity, equal wave-length, and 
ec[ual amplitude or wave-height, are started from two 
points, A and B (see Fig. 21). Consider any point, P. 
What is the condition that the waves from the two 
sources shall destroy each other at that j)oint ? Obviously 
it is that the difference of the distances AP and BP shall 
be an odd number of half wave-lengths. For if in the 
length AP there are 100 waves, and in the distance BP 
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lliurc arc lOOJ, A\-avL's, or 101^ or 103^, etc., waves, then 
the crest of a wave Iroin A will reach P at the same time 
as the hullo\\' of a wave i'roui B, and there ^\■ill he no 
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wave at all at the point 1'. This is true for all such 
posiliuus of r that the differcuce of its distances from A 
aud 13 are constant. 

But again, we may choose a point, (>>, such, that the 
dilference of its distances from A and B is eijual to an 
fVfii number of half wave-lengths, so that whilst in the 
length AQ there are, say, 100 waves, in the distance BQ 
there are 101, 102, 103, etc., waves. "When this is the 
case, the wave-effects will conspire or assist each other at 
<^, and the wave-height will be doubled. If, then, we have 
any two points, A and B, which are origins of equal waves, 
we can mark out curved lines such that the difference of 
the distances of all points on these lines from these 
origins is constant. These curves are called hi//)crIiolas 
(see Fig. 22). 

All along each hyperliola the disturbance due to the 
combined effect of the waves is either doubled or annulled 
\\dien compared with that due to each wave-train sepa- 
rately. With the apparatus described, we can arrange 
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to create and adjust two sets of similar ^vater ripples IVoiu 
origins not far apart, and on looking at tire complicated 




sliado\A'-patteru due to the interference of the wa'S'es, we 
shall be able to trace out certain white lines along which 




Fig. 23. — Intcrfcriug- ripplus "ii a nifi-rury sui-riu-c, showing intcr- 
fcrenec alung lij'iicrljolic. lines (Vinceut). 

the waves are annulled, these lines being hyperbolic 
curves (see Fig. 23). With the same appliances another 
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cLaracteiistic uf wa^e-niotion, wliieh is equally imporlaul, 
can be well shown. 

We make one half of the circular tank in ^^•hich the 
ripples are generated much more shallow than the other 
half, by placing in it a thick semicircular plate of glass. 
It has already been explained that the speed with M'hich 
long waves travel in a canal increases with the depth 
of the water in the canal. The same is true, with certain 
restrictions, of ripples produced in a conhned space or 
tank, one part of ^hich is much shallower than the rest. 
If waves are made by di'oppiug ^\ater on to the •water- 
surface in the deeper part of the tank, Ihey will travel 
more quickly in this deeper part than in llio shallower 
portion, ^^"e can then adjust the water-diopping jet in 




such a position that it creates circular ripples which 
originate in deep water, but at certain places pass over a 
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hoimdary into a region of shallower water (see Fig. 24), 
The left-hand side of the circular tank represented in the 
diagram is more shallow than the right-hand side. 

When this is done, we notice two interesting facts, 
viz. that the wave-lines are bent, or refracted, where they 
pass over the boundary, and that the waves are shorter or 
nearer together in the shallower region. This bending, 
or refraction, of a wave-front in passing the boundary line 
between two districts in which the wave has difierent 
velocities is an exceedingly important charactistic of wave- 
motion, and we shall have brought Ijcfore us the analogous 
facts in speaking of waves in air and waves in setlier. 

It is necessary to explain a little more in detail how it 
comes to pass that the wave-line is thus bent. Imagine a 
row of soldiers, cih, marching over smooth grass, Init going 
towards a very rough field, the line of separation SS 
between the smooth and the rough field being oblique to 
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the line of the soldiers (see Fig. 2.5). Furthermore, suppose 
the soldiers can march 4 miles an hour over the smooth 
"rass, but only 3 miles an hour over the rougli field. 
Then let the man on the extreme left of the line be the 
first to step over the boundary. Immediately he passes 
into a region where his speed of marching is diminished, 
l)ut his comrade on the extreme right of the row is still 
going easily on smooth grass. It is accordingly clear 
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that the direction of the line of soldiers will be swun'j; 
round because, whilst the soldier on the extreme left 
marches, sav, 300 feet, the one on the extreme right will 
hare gone 400 feet forward ; and hence by the time all the 
men have stepped over the boundary, the row of soldiers 
Mill no longer be going in the same direction as before 
— it will have become bent, or refracted. 

This same action takes place with waves. If a wave 
meets obliquely a boundary separating two regions, in 
one of wliich it moves slower than in the other, then, for 
the same reason that the direction of the row of soldiers 
in the above illustration is bent by reason of the retar- 
dation of velocity experienced by each man in turn as he 
steps over the dividing line, so the wave-line or wave- 
front is bent by passing from a place where it moves 
quickly to a place where it moves more slowly. Tlie 
ratio of the velocities or speeds of the wave in the two 
regions is called the iiulcd- of r<[fraclion. 

We can, by arranging suitaljly curved reflecting surfaces 
or properly shaped shallow places in a tank of water, 
illustrate all the facts connected with the cliange in wave- 
fronts produced by reflection and refraction. 

We can generate circular waves or ripples divern-ing 
from a point, and convert them, by reflection from a 'para- 
colic reflector, into plane waves ; and again, by means of 
refraction at a curved or lens-sliaped shallow, converge 
these waves to a focus. 

Interesting experiments of this kind have been made 
by means of capillar)' ripples on a mercury surface bv 
llr. J. H. Vincent, and he has pliotographed the rii^ples 
so formed, and given examples of their reflection and 
refraction, which are well worth study.* 

* ''Ou tlio rhotogi;ii>liy of Ripiiles," liy J. H. Vinceut, Vhihnopkical 
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We do not need, however, elal^orate apparatus to see 
these effects when we know what to look for. 

A stone thrown into a lake will create a ripple or 
^^•ave-traia, which moves outwards at the rate of a few feet 
a second. If it should happen that the pond or lake has 
an immersed wall as part of its boundary, this may form 
an effective reflecting surface, and as each circular ^vave 
meets the wall it will be turned back upon itself as a 
reflected wave. At the edge of an absolutely calm sea, at 
low tide, the author once observed little parallel plane 
waves advancing oljlic[uely to the coast ; the edge of the 
water was by chance just against a rather steep ledge of 
hard sand, and each wavelet, as it met this reflecting 
surface, was turned back and reflected at an angle of 
reflection equal to that of incidence. 

It is well to notice that a plane vrnve, or one in which 
the wave front or line is a straight line, may be considered 
as made up out of a number of circular waves diveiging 
from points arranged closely together along a straight line. 
Thus, if we suppose that a, h, c, d, etc. (see Fig. 26), are 
source-points, or origins, of independent sets of circular 
waves, represented l.>y the firm semicircular lines, if they 
send out simultaneous waves ec[ual in all directions, the 
effect will be nearly ec[uivalent to a plane wave, repre- 
sented by the straight thick Ijlack line, provided that the 
source-points are very numerous and close together. 

Supposing, then, we have a boundary against which 
tliis plane wave impinges obliquely, it will be reflected and 
its subsequent course will be exactly as if it had proceeded 
from a series of closely adjacent source-points, «', //, c',d', etc., 
lying Ijehind the boundary, each of which is tlie imar/e of 

Magazini'; vol. 43, 1897, p. 411, and also vol. 48, 1899. Theso photographs 
of ripples have heen reproduced as lantern slides by Messrs. Newton 
and Co., of Fleet Street, Loudon. 
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the corresponding real source-poiuts, and lies as far l)oliind 
the boundary as the real point lies in front of it. 
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An immediate conse(pience of this is that the plane 
reflected wave-front makes the same angle with the plane 
reflecting siuface as does the incident or ariiving wave, 
and we thus estahlish the law, so familiar in optics, that 
the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection 
when a plane wave meets a plane reflecting surface. 

At the sea-side, when the tide is low and the sea calm or 
ruffled only by wavelets due to a slight wind, one may often 
notice trains of small waves, which are reflected at sharp 
edges of sand, or refracted on passing into sudden shallows, 
or interfering after passing round the two sides of a rock. 
A careful observer can in tliis school of Nature instruct 
himself in all the laws of wave-motion, and gather a fund 
of knowledge on this subject during an hour's dalliance 
at low tide on some sandy coast, or in the quiet study of 
sea-side pools, the surface of wliich is corrugated with 
trains of ripples liy the Ijreeze. 



CHAPTER II. 

WAVES AND UIPPLER j\rADE BY SIIIPP. 

IT is impossible for tlie most careless s]iectator to look 
at a steam-vessel making lier way along a lake, a 
boy's boat skimming arross a pond, or even a clack 
paddling on a stream, without noticing tliat tlie mo^■ing 
liody is accompanied in all cases by a trail of waves or 
ripples, which diverge from it and extend liehind. In the 
case of a steamer there is an additional irregular wave- 
motion of the water caused by the paddle-wheels or sci'ew, 
which churn it up, and leave a line of rough water in the 
steamer's wake. This, however, is not included in the 
true ship-wave effect now to be discussed. We can best 
observe the proper ship-wave disturbance of the water in 
the case of a yacht running freely before the wind when 
the sea is fairly smooth. The study of these ship-waves 
has led to most important and practical improvements in 
the art of ship-designing and shipbuilding, ami no treat- 
ment of the subject of waves and ripples on water would 
1)0 complete in which all mention of ship-waves was 
omitted. 

In order that we may explain the manner in Mdiich 
these waves are formed, and their effect upon the motion 
of the ship, and the power required to move it forward, we 
must begin by a little discussion of some fundamental 
facts concerning licjuids in motion. 
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Every one is aware that certain lirpids are, as we say 
stick//, or, to use the scientific term, visi^ovs. A request to 
mention sticky licjuids would call up the names of such 
fluids as tar, treacle, gum-water, glycerine, and honey. 
Very few people would think of including pure water, far 
less spirits of wine, in a list of sticky, or viscous liquids ; 
and yet it is quite easy to show by experiment that even 
these fluids possess some degree of stickiness, or viscosity. 
An illustration may be afforded as follows : We provide 
several very large glass tulies, nearly filled respectively 
with C[uicksilver, water, alcohol, glycerine, and oil. A 
small space is left in each tube containing a little air, and 
the tulies are closed by corks. If we suddenly turn all 
the tubes upside down, these Imbljles of air begin to climb 
up from the 1)Ottom of the tube to the top. We notice 
that in the quicksilver tube it arrives at the top in a 
second or two, in the water tube it takes a little longer, 
in the oil tube longer still, and in the tube filled with 
glycerine it is finite a minute or more before the bubl)le of 
air has completed its journey up the tube. This experiment, 
properly interpreted, shows us that water possesses in some 
degree the quality of viscosity. It can, however, be more 
forcilily proved by another experiment. 

To a whirling- table is fixed a glass vessel half full of 
water. On this water a round disc of wood, to which is 
attached a long wire carrying a paper flag, is made to 
float. If we set the basin of water slowly in rotation, 
at first the paper flag does not move. The basin rotates 
without setting the contained water in rotation, and so 
to speak slips round it. Presently, however, the flag 
begins to turn slowly, and this shows us that the water 
has been gradually set in rotation. This happens because 
the water sticks slightly to the inner surface of the basin, 
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and the layers of water likewise stick to one another. 
Hence, as the glass vessel slides round the water it 
gradually forces the outer layer of water to move with it, 
and tills again the inner layers of water one by one, until 
at last the floating block of wood partakes of the motion, 
and the basin and its contents turn round as one mass. 
This effect could not take place unless the water possessed 
some degree of viscosity, and also unless so-called shin, 
friction existed between the inside of a glass vessel and 
the water it contains. 

We may say, however, at once that no real liquid 
with which we are acrpiainted is entirely destitute of 
stickiness, or viscosity. We can nevertheless imagine a 
liquid absolutely free from any trace of (his property, and 
this hypothetical substance is called a, pcrf''cl fluid ■ 

It is clear that this ideal perfect liquid must neces- 
sarily differ in several important respects from any real 
fluid, such as water, and some of these differences we pro- 
ceed to examine. We must point out tliat in any liquid 
there may be two kinds of motion, one called irrotutioiud 
motion, and the other called rotational or rortr.r motion. 

Consider any mass of water, such as a river, in motion 
in any way ; we may in imagination fix our attention upon 
some small portion of it, which at any instant we will 
consider to be of a spherical shape. If, as this sphei'e of 
liquid moves along embedded in the rest of the liquid, it 
is turning round an axis in any direction as well as being 
distorted in shape, the motion of tliat part of the fluid is 
called rotationnl. If, however, our little sphere of liquid 
is merely being stretched or pulled into an ovoid or 
ellipsoidal shape without any rotation or spinning motion, 
then the motion of the liquid is said to jje irrotafional. 
We might compare these small portions of the liquid to 
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a crowd of people moving along a street. If each person 
moves in such a way as always to keep his face in the 
same direction, that movement wonld be an irrotational 
movement. If, however, they were to move like couples 
dancing in a ball-room, not only moving along but turning 
round, their motion would be called rotational. Examples 
of rotational, or vortex motion are seen whenever we 
empty a wash-basin by pulling up the plug. "We see tlie 
water swirl round, or rotate, forming what is called an 
('(/(///, or whirlpool. Also eddies are seen near the margin 
of a swiftly flowing river, since the water is set in rotation 
by friction against olijects on the lianks. Eddies are 
likewise created when two streams of water flow over 
each other with dilTerent speeds. A beautiful instance 
of this may be viewed at an interesting place a mile or 
two out of the city of Geneva. The lihone, a rapid river, 
emerges as a clear blue stream from the Lake of (Jene\'a. 
At a point called Junction d'eaux it meets the river Arve, 
a more sluggish and turbid glacier stream, and the two 
then run together in the same channel. The waters of 
the Ehone and Arve do not at once mix, but the line 
of separation is marked by a series of whirlpools or eddies 
set up l)y the flow of the rapid Ehone water against the 
slower Arve water in contact with it. 

Again, it is impossible to move a solid body through 
a liquid without setting up eddy-motion. The movement 
of an oar through the water, or even of a teaspoon through 
tea, is seen to be accompanied by little whirls whicli 
detach themselves from the oar or spoon, and are really 
the ends of vortices set up in the liquid. The two facts 
to notice particularly are that the production of eddies 
in liquids always involves the expenditure of energy, or, 
in mechanical language, it necessitates iloimi invl. To 
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set iu rotation a mass of any liquid requiios tliu delivery 
to it of energy, just as is the case when a heavy wheel 
is made to rotate or a heavy train set in movement. 
This energy must be supplied Ly or absorbed from the 
moving solid or liquid which creates the eddies. 

In the next place, we must note that eddies or vortices 
set up in an imperfect Huid, such as water, are ultimately 
destroyed by fluid friction. Their energy is frittered 
down into heat, and a mass of water in which eddies have 
]jeen created by moving through it a paddle, is warmer 
after the eddies have subsitled than before. It is obvious, 
from AN'hat has been said, that if a really perfect fluid did 
exist, it would be impossible by mechanical means to__ 
make eddies in it ; but if they were created, they would 
continue for ever, and have something of the permanence 
of material substances. 

A vortex motion iu water may Ijc either a terminated 
vortex, in which case its ends are on the surface, and are 
seen as eddies, or whirls ; or it may be an endless vortex, 
iu wliich case it is called a. vortej; ruuj. Such a ring 
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Fib. 27. — The pivjdiK'tion of li vurtcx ring in ;iir. 

is very easily made in the air as follo\vs : A cubical 
^^■oodeu box about IS inches in the side has a hole 
6 inches in diameter made in the bottom (see Fig. 27). 
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The upeu top of the box is covered tightly with ehistio 
chjth. The box is then hlled with the white vapour of 
amniouium eliloride, by leading into it at the same time 
dry hydroehloric acid gas and dry ammonia gas. "When 
(jiiite full of dense white fumes, we give the cloth co\'er 
of the box a sharp l_ilo\\' with the fist, and from tlie 
round hole a white smoke ring leaps out and slides 
through the air. The experiment may be made on a 
smaller scale by using a cardlioard box and filling it with 
the smoke of brown paper or tobacco.* If we look closely 
at tlie smoke ring as it glides through the air, we shall 
see that the motion of the air or smoke particles com- 
posing the ring is like that of an indiarubber umbrella- 
ring iitted tightly on a round ruler and pushed along. 
The ring turns itself continually over and over, the 
rotation being round the circular ring axis line. This 
rotatory motion is set up by the friction of the smoky 
air against the edge of tlie hole in the box, as the puff 
of air emerges from it when the back of the box is 
thumped. A simple but striking experiment may be made 
without tilling the box with smoke. Place a lighted 
candle at a few feet away fi'om the opening of the above- 
described box, and strike the back. An invisible ^■ortex 
ring of air is formed and blows out the candle as it passes 
over it. Although it is quite easy to make a rotational 
motion in an imperfect fluid, and in fact difficult not 
to do it, yet of late years a very interesting and valuable 
discovery has been made fiy Professor Hele-Shaw, of a 
method of creating and rendering visible a motion in an 
imperfect liquid like water, which is inotational. This 

* Somu smokers can blow these smoke riugs from their mouth, and 
they may sometimes he seen when a gun is tired witli hlaek old-fashioned 
gunpowder, or from cngiiic-funiiels. 
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discovery was that, if water is made to How in a thin 
sheet between two ]>hites, say of flat ghxss, not more than 
a fiftieth of an inch or so apart, the motion of tlie Mater 
is exactiy that of a perfect fiiiid, and is irrotatioual. Xo 
matter what objects may be placed in the path of the 
water, it then flows round tliem just as if all fluid friction 
or viscosity was absent. 

This interesting fact can he shown liy means of an 
apparatus designed by Professor Hele-Shav.* Two glass 
plates aie held in a frame, and separated by a very small 
distance. By means of an inlet-pipe water is caused to 
How Ijelween the plates. A. metal block pierced with 
small holes is attached to the end of one plate, and this 
serves to introduce several small jets of coloured water 
into the main sheet. In constructing the apparatus great 
care has to be exercised to make the holes in the above- 
mentioned block very small (not more than -jJu inch in 
diameter) and placed exactly at the right slope. 

The main water inlet-pipe is connected by a rubljcr 
tube with a cistern of water placed about 4 feet aljo\'c 
the level of the apparatus. The frame and glass plates 
are held vertically in the field of an optical lantern so as 
to project an image of the plates upon the screen. The 
side inlet-pipe leading to tlie pierced metal block is con- 
nected to another reservoir of water, coloured purple with 
permanganate of potash (Condy's fluid), and the flow of 

* For details aud illustratious of these resetirclies, the reader is 
refeired to papers by Professor H, S. Hele-Shaw, entitled, " lavesligatiou 
of the Nature of Surface-resistance of Water, aud of Stream-line Motion 
under Experimental Conditions," I'roceediiigs of the Institution of Naval 
Anhitedg, July, 1897, and March, 1898. A cuuvenicut apparatus for 
exliibiting these experiments in luclures has been designed liy I'rofessor 
Ilele-Sliaw, and is mannfa(-'tnred b} the Imi)erial I'^ngineeriiig' (_\iniiiaii\'. 
I'embroke Place, Liverpool. 
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both streams of water controlled by taps. The clear water 
is tirst allowed to flow down between the plates, so as to 
exclude all air-bubbles, and create a thin film of flowing 
water between two glass plates. The jets of coloured 
water are then introduced, and, after a little adjustment, 
we shall see that the coloured \\'ater flows down in narro\\', 
parallel streams, not mixing with the clear water, and not 
showing any trace of eddies. The regularity of these 
streams of coloured water, and their sharp definition, 
shows that the liquid flow between the plates is altogether 
irrotational. 

Tiie lines marked out by the coloured water are called 
sf ream-lines, and they cut up the whole space into uniform 
lubes of fiow. The characteristic of this flow of liquid is 
that the clear water in the space between two coloured 
streams of water never passes over into an adjacent tube. 
Hence we can divide up the whole sheet of liquid iuto 
tubular spaces called tubes of flow, by lines called stream- 
lines. 

If now we dismount the apparatus and place between 
the glass a thin piece of indiarubber sheet — cut, say, iuto 
the shape of a ship, and of sucli thickness that it fills up 
the space between the glass plates — we shall be able to 
observe how the water flows round such an obstacle. 

If the ail' is fii'st driven out by the flow of the clear 
water, and then if the jets of coloured water are intro- 
duced, we see that the lines of liquid flow are delineated by 
coloured streams or narrow bands, and that these stream- 
lines bend round and enclose the obstructing object. 

The space all round the ship-shaped solid body is thus 
cut up into tubes of flow by stream-lines, but these tubes 
of flow are now no longer straight, and no longer of equal 
width at all points. 
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They are narrower opposite the middle part of the 
obstruction than near either end. 

At this point we must make a digression to explain a 
fundamental law concerning fluid flow in tubes. Suppose 
we have a uniform horizontal metal tube, through which 
water is flowing (see Fig. 28). At various points along 
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the tube let vertical glass pipes be inserted to act as 
gauge or pressure-tubes. Then when the fluid flows along 
the horizontal pipe it will stand up a certain heiglit in 
each pressure-tube, and this height will be a measure of 
the pressure in the horizontal pipe at the point where tlie 
pressure-tube is inserted. We shall notice that when 
the water flows in the horizontal pipe, the water in the 
gauge-pipes stands at different heights, indicating a fall 
in fressv,rc along the horizontal pipe. We also notice 
that a line joining the tops of all the liquid columns in 
the pressure-pipes is a straight, sloping line, which is 
called the Ibydraulic r/radient. This experiment proves to 
us that when fluid flows along a uniform-sectioned pipe 
there is a uniform fall or decrease in pressure along the 
pipe. The force which is driving the liquid along the 
horizontal pipe is measured by the difference between 
the pressures at its extreme ends, and the same is true of 
any selected length of the horizontal pipe. 

It will also be clear that, since water is not compres- 
sible to any but the very slightest extent, the quantity of 
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water, reckoned, say in. gallons, which passes per minute 
across any section of the pipe must be the same. 

la the next place, suppose we cause water to flow 
through a tube which is narro-\\-er in some places than in 
others (see Fig. 29). It will be readily admitted that 




Fig. 29. 



in this tube also the same cpiantity of water will flow 
across every section, wide or narrow, of the tube. If, 
however, we ask — Where, in this case, will there be the 
greatest pressure ? it is certain that most persons would 
reply — In the narrow portions of the tube. They would 
think that the water-particles passing through the tube 
resemble a crowd of people passing along a street which 
is constricted in some places like the Strand. The crowd 
would be most tightly squeezed together, and the pressure 
of people would therefore be greater, in the narrow portions 
of the street. In the case of the water flowino- throu"!! 

O D 

the tube of variable section this, however, is not the case. 
So far from the pressure being greatest in the narrow 
portions of the tube, it can be shown experimentally that 
it is precisely at those places it is least. 

This can be demonstrated by the tube shown in Fig. 
29. If water is allowed to flow through a tube constricted 
in some places, and provided with glass gauge-pipes at 
various points to indicate the pressure in the pipe at those 
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places, it is found that the pressure, as indicated by the 
height of the water in the gauge-glasses at the narrow 
parts of the tube, is le5s than that which it would have at 
those places if the tube were of uniform section and length, 
and passed the same quantity of water. We can formulate 
this fact under a general law which controls fluid motion 
also in other cases, viz. that vAcre the velocity of the liquid 
is fjrcatcst, there tJie pressure is least. It is evident, since 
the tube is wider in some places than in others, and as a 
practically incompressible liquid is being passed through 
it, that the speed of the liquid must be greater in the 
narrow portions of the tube than in the wider ones. But 
experiment shows that after allowing for what may Ije 
called the proper hydraulic gradient of the tube, the 
pressure is least in those places, viz. the constricted 
portions, where the velocity of the liquid is greatest. 
Tliis general principle is of wide application in the science 
of hydraulics, and it serves to enalde us to interpret aright 
many pierplexing facts met with in physics. 

We can, in the next place, gather together the various 
facts concerning fluid flow which have been explained 
above, and apply them to elucidate the problems raised 
by the passage through water of a ship or a fish. 

Let us consider, in the first place, a body totally sub- 
merged, such as a fish, a torpedo or a submarine boat, 
and discuss the question wliy a resistance is experienced 
when an attempt is made to drag or push such a body 
through water. The old-fashioned notion was that the 
water has to be pushed out of the way to make room for 
the fish to move forward, and also has to be sacked in to 
fill up the cavity left behind. Most persons who have not 
been instructed in the subject, perhaps even now liave the 
idea that this so-called " head resistance " is the chief 
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cause of the resistance experienced when we make a body 
of any shape mo^'e through water. A common assumption 
is also that the object of making a ship's bows sharp is 
that they may cut into the water like a wedge, and more 
easily push it out of the way. Scientific investigation has, 
however, shown that both of these notions are erroneous. 
The resistance felt in pulling or pushing a boat through 
the water is not due to resistance offered by the water in 
virtue of its inertia. ISTo part of this resistance arises from 
the exertion required to displace the water or push it out 
of the way. 

The Schoolmen of the Middle Ages used to discuss the 
question how it was that a fish could move through the 
water. They said the fish could not move until the water 
got out of the way, and the water could not get out of the 
way until the fish moved. This and similar perplexities 
were not removed until the true theory of the motion of a 
solid through a licjuid had been developed. 

Briefly it nray be said that there are three causes, and 
only three, for the resistance which we feel and have to 
overcome when we attempt to drag a boat or ship through 
the water. These are : First, sldn friction, due to the 
friction between the ship-surface and the water ; secondly, 
eddy-resistance, due to the energy lost or taken up in 
making water eddies ; and thirdly, ivave-resistancc, due to 
energy taken up in making surface-waves. The skin 
friction and the eddy-resistance both arise from the fact 
that water is not a perfect fluid. The wave-resistance 
arises, as we shall show, from the unavoidable forma- 
tion of waves by the motion of the boat through the 
water. 

In the case of a wholly submerged body, like a fish, 
the ouly resistance it has to overcome is due to the first 
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two causes. The fisli, progressing through the water wholly 
under the surface, makes no waves, but the water adheres 
to its skin, and there is friction between them as he moves. 
Also iie creates eddies in the water, which require energy 
to produce them, and whenever mechanical work has to 
be done, as energy drawn off from a moving body, this 
implies the existence of a resistance to its motion which 
has to be overcome. 

Accordingly aSTature, economical on all occasions in 
energy expenditure, has fashioned the fish so as to reduce 
the power it has to expend in moving through water as 
much as possible. The fish has a smooth slippery skin. 
(We say "as slippery as an eel.") It is not covered either 
with fur or feathers, but with shiny scales, so as to reduce 
to a minimum the skin friction. The fish also is regular 
and smooth in outline. It has no long ears, square 
shoulders, or projecting limbs or organs, which by giving 
it an irregular outline, would tend to produce eddies in 
the water as it moves along. Hence, when we wish to 
design a body to move quickly under the water, we must 
imitate in these respects the structure of a fish. Accord- 
ingly, a "Whitehead torpedo, that deadly instrument 
employed in naval warfare, is made smooth and fish- 
shaped, and a submarine boat is made cigar-shaped and 
as smooth as possible, for the same reason. 

If the floating object is partly above the surface, yet 
nevertheless, as far as concerns the portion submerged, 
there is skin friction, and the production of eddy-resist- 
ance. Hence, in the construction of a racing-yacht, the 
greatest care has to be taken to make its surface below 
water of poUshed metal or varnished wood, or other very 
smooth material, to diminish as far as possible the skin 
friction. In the case of bodies as regular in outline as a 
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ship or fish, the proportion of the driving power taken up 
in making eddies in the water is not large, and we may, 
without sensible error, say that in their case the whole 
resistance to motion is comprised under the two heads 
of skin friction and wave-making resistance. The proportion 
which these two causes bear to each other will depend 
upon the nature of the surface of the body which moves 
over the water, and its shape and speeil. 

At this point we may pause to notice that, if we could 
obtain a perfect iluid in practice, it would be found that 
an oljject of any shape wholly submerged in the fluid 
could be moved about in any way without experiencing 
the least resistance. This theoretical deduction is, at 
first sight, so opposed to ordinary preconceived notions 
on the subject, that it deserves a little attention. It is 
difficult, as already remarked, for most people who have 
not carefully studied tlie subject, to rid their minds of 
the idea that there is a resistance to the motion of a solid 
through a liquid arising from the effort required to push 
the liquid out of the way. But this notion is, as already 
explained, entirely erroneous. 

In the light of the stream-line theory of lic^uid motion , 
it is easy to prove, however, the truth of the above state- 
ment. 

Let us begin by supposing that a solid body of regular 
and symmetrical shape, say of an oval form (see Fig. 30), 
is moved through a fluid destitute of all stickiness or 
viscosity, which therefore does not adhere to the solid. 
Then, if the solid is wholly submeiged in this fluid, the 
mutual action of the liquid and the solid will be the same, 
whether we suppose the liquid to be at rest and the solid 
to move through it, or the solid body to be at rest and 
the liquid to flow past it. 
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If, then, w'6 suppose the perfect iluiJ to How roimd 
the obstacle, it will distribute itself iu a certaiu iiiauuer, 




Fig. 30.— Stream-lines round an ovuid. 

and its motion can be delineated by stream-linos. There 
will be no eddies or rotations, because the liipid is by 




p-lQ, yl. — Tube of flow in a liiiuiJ. 

assumption perfect. Consider now any two adjacent 
stream-lines (see Fig. 31). These define a tube of flow, 
represented by the shaded portion, which is narrower iu 
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the middle thau at the ends. Hence the liquid, which 
Ave shall suppose also to be incompressible, must flow 
faster when going past the middle of the obstacle where 
the stream-tubes are narrow, than at the ends where the 
stream-tubes are wider. 

By the principle already explained, it will be clear 
that the pressure of the fluid will therefoi'e be less in 
the narrow portion of the stream-tube, and from the 
perfect symmeti'y of the stream-lines it is evident there 
A\ill be greater and equal pressures at the two ends of 
the immersed solid. The flow of the liquid past the 
solid subjects it, in fact, to a number of equal and balanced 
jii'cssures at the two ends which exactly equilibrate each 
other. It is not quite so easy to see at once that if the 
solid body is not symmetrical in shape the same thing is 
true, but it can be established by a strict line of reasoning. 
The result is to show that when a solid of any shape is 
immersed in a perfect liquid, it cannot lie moved by the 
liquid flowing past it, and correspondingly would not 
require any force to move it against and through the 
liquid. In short, there is no resistance to the motion of 
a solid of any shape when pulled through a perfect or 
frictionless liquid. When dealing with real liquids not 
entirely free from viscosity, such resistance as does exist 
is due, as already mentioned, to skin friction and eddy 
formation. In the next place, leaving the consideration 
of the movement of wholly submerged bodies through 
liqiuds whether perfect or imperfect, we shall proceed to 
discuss ihe important question of the resistance offered 
by water to the motion through it of a floating object, 
such as a ship or swan. "We have in this case to take 
into consideration the wave-making properties of the 
floatincr solid. 
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We have already pointed out that to make a ■wave on 
water i'e(|iures an expenditure of energy or the performance 
of mechanical work. If a wave is made and travels away 
over water, it carries with it energy, and hence it can only 
lie created if we have a store of energy to draw upon. 
If we suppose that skin friction is absent, and that the 
ship floats upon a perfect fluid, it would nevertheless he 
true that, if the moving object creates A\aves, it will thereby 
reduce its own movement and require the application of 
force to it to keep it going. We may say therefore that 
if any floating object creates waves on a liquid over 
which it moves, these waves rob the floating Ijody of 
some of its energy of motion. The creation of the waves 
will bring it to rest in time, unless it is continually 
urged forward by some external and impressed force, 
and wave-generation is a reason for a part at least of 
the resistance we experience when we attempt to push 
it along. 

Accordingly, one element in the problem of designing 
a ship is that of finding a form which will make as little 
wave-disturbance as possible in moving over the liquid. 
It is comparatively easy to find a shape for a floating 
solid which shall make a considerable wave-disturl^ance 
on the water when it is pulled over it, Imt it is not quite 
so easy to desiga a shape which will not make waves, or 
make but very small ones. 

If we look carefully at a yacht gliding along before 
a fresh breeze on a sea or lake surface which is not much 
ruffled by other waves, it is possible to discover that a 
ship, when going through the water, creates four distinct 
systems of tvavcs. Two of these are very easy to see, and 
two are more difficult to identify. These wave-systems 
are called respectively the oblique bow and stern waves. 
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and the tiansvei-se and rear waves. Wu sLall exauiine 
each system iu turn. 

The most important and easily observed of the four 
sets of waves is the oblique bow wave. It is most easily 
seen when a boy's boat skims over the surface of a pond, 
and readily obsei'ved whenever -we see a duck paddling 
along on the water. Let any one look, for instance, at a 
duck swimming on a pond. He will see two trains of 
little waves or ripples, which are inclined at an angle to 




Fig. 32. — Krliuliin waves made by a duck. 

the direction of the duck's line of motion. Both trains 
are made up of a number of short waves, each of which 
extends beyond or overlaps its neighbour (see Fig. 32). 
Hence, from a common French word, these waves have 




Fig. 33. — Eeliclon waves made liy a model yaelit. 

been called echelon ivavcs* and we shall so .speak of them. 
On looking at a lioy's model yacht in motion on the 

* The French word «c7ie!o72 means a etep-laddcr-like arrangement; but 
it is usually applied to an arrangement of rows of objects when each row 
extends a little beyond its neighbour. Soldiers are said to march in 
echelon when the ranks of men are so ordered. 
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watci', the same system of waves will be seen ; and on 
looking at any real yacht or steamer in motion on smooth 
water, they are quite easily identified (see Fig. 33). 

The complete explanation of the formation of these 
bow or echelon waves is difficult to follow, Ijut in a 
general way their formation can be thus explained : 
Suppose we have a flat piece of wood, which is held 
upright in water, and to which we give a sudden push. 
We shall notice that, in consequence of the inertia of the 
liquid, it starts a wave which travels away at a certain 
speed over the surface of the water. The sudden move- 
ment of the wood elevates the water just in front of it, 
and this displacement forms the crest of a wave which is 
then handed on or propagated 
along the surrounding water- 
surface. If two pieces of 
wood are fastened together 
obliquely, as in Fig. 34, and 
held ia water partly sul)- 
mergeil, we shall find that 
when this wood is suddenly 
thi'ust forward like a wedge, 
it starts two oblique waves 
which move off parallel to 
the inclined wooden sides. 
The bows of a ship, roughly 
speaking, form such a wedge. 

Hence, if we consider this wedge or the bows of a sliip 
to be placed in still water and then pushed suddenly for- 
ward, they will start two inclined waves, which will move 
off parallel to themselves. 

If we then consider the wedge to leap forward and 
repeat the process, two more inclined waves will be 
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I'oimed in front of the first ; and again vro may suppose 
the process repeated, and a third pair of waves formed. 
Tlie different positions of the ship's bows are shown in 
the diagram at 1, 2, and 3 in Fig. 35; and c, c, and /'are 
the three corresponding sets of echeloned \\'aves. For the 
sake of simplicity, the waves are shown on one side only. 
If, then, we imagine the ship to m(_)\e uniformly forwards, 
its bows are always jiroducing new inclined waves, which 
move with il, and it is always, so to speak, leaving the 
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Fig 3."i 



old ones behind. All these echelon waves produced by 
the bow of the ship are included within two sloping lines 
which each make with the direction of the ship's line of 
movement, an angle of 19' 28'.* This angle can be thus 
set off: Draw a circle (see Fig. 30), and produce the 
diameter BC of this circle for a distance, CA, equal to its 
own length. From the end A of the produced diameter 
draw a pair of lines, AD, AD', called tangents, to touch 
the circle. Then each of these lines will make an angle 
of 19" 28' with the diameter. If we suppose a ship to be 
placed at the point marked A in the diagram (see Fig. 3(i), 
all the echelon waves it makes will be included within 
these lines AD, AD'. 

* See Lord Kelvin on " Ship Waves," Popular Lectures, vol. lii. p. 482. 
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Moreover, the angle of the lines will not alter, whether 
the ship goes fast or slow. This is easily seen in tlie case 
of a duck swimming on a lake. Throw bits of bread to a 
duck so as to induce it to swim faster or slower, and 
notice the system of inclined or echelon ripples made liy 



19° 28^ 

19° se 



the duck's liody as it swims. It will lie seen that the 
angle at M'hich the two lines, including both the trains of 
echelon ripples meet each other is not altered as the duck 
changes its speed. 

This echelon system of inclined waves is really only a 
part of a system of waves which is completed by a trans- 
verse group in the rear of the vessel. A drawing has been 
given by Lord Kelvin, in his lecture on " Ship Waves," of 
the complete system of these waves, part of which is as 
represented by the firm lines in Fig. .37. This complete 
system is difficult to see in the case of a real ship moving 
over the water. The inclined rear system of waves can 
sometimes be well seen from the deck of a lake steamer, 
such as those on the large Swiss or Italian lakes, and may 
sometimes be photographed in a snap-shot taken of a boy's 
yacht skimming along on a pond. 
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In addition to the inclined bow waves, there is a 
similar s^'stem produced b}^ the stern of a vessel, wliich 
is, however, much more difficult to detect. The other two 
wave-systems produced by a ship are generally called the 
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transverse waves. There is a system of waves whose 
crest-lines are at right angles to the ship, and they may 
be seen in profile against the side of any ship or yacht as 
it moves along. These transverse waves are really due to 
the unequal pressures resulting from the distribution of 
the stream-lines delineating the movement of the water 
past the ship. 

If we return again to the consideration of the flow of a 
perfect fluid round an ovoid body, it will be remembered 
that it was shown that, in consequence of the fact that the 
stream-lines are wider apart near the bow and stern than 
they are opposite the middle part of the body, the pres- 
sure in the iluid was greater near the bow and stern than 
at the middle. When a hodj is not wholly submerged, 
but floats on the surface as does a ship, these excess pres- 
sures at the bow and stern reveal themselves by forcing 
up the water-surface opposite the ends of the vessel and 
lowering it opposite the middle. This may be seen on 
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looking at any yacht in profile as it sails. The yacht 
appears to rest on two cross-waves, one at the bow and 




Fig. 38. 

one at the stern, and midsliips the water is depressed (see 
Fig. 38). 

These waves move with the yacht. If the ship is a 
long one, then each of these waves gives rise to a wave- 
train ; and on looking at a long ship in motion, it will be 
seen that, in addition to the inclined bow wave-system, 
there is a series of waves which are seen in profile against 
the hull. 

When a ship goes at a very high speed, as in the case 
of torpedo-boat destroyers, the bo%v of the vessel is gene- 
rally forced right up on to the top of the front transverse 
waves, and the boat moves along witli its nose entirely 
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out of water (see Pig. 39). In fact, the boat is, so to 
speak, always going uphill, with its bows resting on the 
side of a wave which advances with it, and its stern 
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followed by another ■wave, whilst behiud it is left a con- 
tinually lengthening trail of waves, ^\■hich are produced by 
those which move with the boat. 

The best way to see all these different groups of ship- 
waves is to tow a rather large model ship without masts 
or sails — in fact, a mere hulk — over smooth water in a 
canal or lake. Let one person carry a rather long pole, to 
the end of which a string is tied ; and by means of the 
string let the model ship be pulled through the water. 
Let this person run along the banks of the canal or lake, 
and tow the ship steadily through the water as far as 
possible at a constant speed. Let another person, pro- 
vided with a hand camera, be rowed in a boat after the 
model, and keep a few yards behind. The second observer 
will be able to photograph the system of ship-waves made 
Ijy the model, and secure various photographs when the 
model ship is towed at different rates. The echelon and 
transverse waves should then be clearly visible, and if the 
water is smooth and the light good, it is not difficult to 
sec\u'e many useful photographs. 

By throwing bits of bread to ducks and swans disport- 
ing themselves on still water, they also may be induced 
to take active exercise in the right direction, and expose 
themselves and the waves or ripples that they make to the 
lens of a hand camera or pocket kodak. From a collection 
of snap-shot photographs of these objects the young in- 
vestigator will learn much about the form of the waves 
made by ships, and will see that they are a necessary 
accompaniment of the movement of every floating object 
on water. By conducting experiments of the above 
kind \mder such conditions as will enable the exact 
speed of the model to be determined, and the resistance 
it experiences in moving through the water, information 
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has been accumulated of the utmost value to ship- 
builders. 

Our scientific knowledge oi' the laws of ship-resistance 
we owe chiefly to the labours of two great engineers, 
Mr. Scott Eussell and Mr. William Froude. Mr. Froude's 
^vork was begun privately at Torquay about the year 1870, 
and was subser|uently continued by him for tlie British 
Admiralty. Mr. Froude was the first to show the value 
and utility of experiments made witlr model ships dragged 
through the water. He constructed at Torquay an experi- 
ment tank about 200 feet in length, which was a sort of 
covered swimming-bath, and he employed for his experi- 
ments model ships made of wood or paraffin wax, the 
latter being chosen because the model could be so easily 
cut to the desired shape, and all the chips and the model 
itself could be melted up and used over again for subse- 
quent experiments. Without detailing in historic order 
his discoveries, suffice it to say that, as the outcome of liis 
work, Mr. Froude was able to state two very important 
laws which relate to the relative resistance experienced 
when two models of different sizes are dragged throuiih 
the water at different speeds. 

The first of these relates to what is called the " currc- 
spdndinfj s/Kcds." Suppose we have a real ship 1^50 feet 
long, and we make an exact model of this ship 10 feet 
long, then the ship is twenty-five times longer than the 
model. Mr. Froude's law of corresponding speeds is as 
follows : — 

If the above model and the ship are both made to 
move over still water, the ship going five times as fast as the 
model, the system of waves made liy the model \\ill exactly 
reproduce on a snraller scale the system of waves made by 
the ship. In other words, if we were to take a couple of 
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pliutiiyraplis, tiuu ol' the ship going at 20 miles au hour, 
and one of the model one twenty-fifth of its size going 
at 4 miles an honr, and reduce the two photographs to 
tlic same size, they would be exactly alike in every 
detail. 

Expressed in more precise language, the first law of 
Froude is as follows : When a ship and a model of it 
move through smooth water at such speeds that the speed 
of the ship is to the speed of the model as the square root 
of the length of the ship is to the square root of the 
length of the model, then these speeds are called " corn- 
sponduiij speeds." At corresponding speeds the wave- 
making power of the model I'esembles that of the ship on 
a reduced scale. If we call L and / the lengths of the 
ship and the model, and -S' and *' the speeds of the ship and 
the model, then we have — 
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^^dlere )S' and s are called corresponding speeds. 

Mr. Froude then established a second law of citual 
importance, relating to that part of the ■nholc resistance 
due to wave-making experienced by a ship and a model, 
or by two models when moving at corresponding speeds. 

Mr. Froude's second law is as follows : If a ship and 
a model are moving at " corresponding speeds," then the 
resistances to motion due to wave-making are proportional 
to the cube of their lengths. To employ the example 
given above, let the ship be 250 feet long and the model 
10 feet long, then, as we have seen, the corresponding 
speeds are as 5 to 1, since the lengths are as 25 to 1. If, 
therefore, the ship is made to move at 20 miles an 
hour, and the model at 4 miles an hour, the resistance 
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expciienced Ijy the ship due to wave-making is to that 
experienced by the model as the cube of 25 is to the cube 
of 1, or in ratio of 15,625 to 1. In symbols the second law 
may be expressed thus : Let 11 be the resistance due to 
wave-making experienced by the ship, and r that of the 
model when moving at corresponding speeds, and let L 
and I be theii- lengths as Ijefore ; then — 

11 _Jl^ 

r ~ F 

Ijefuro these laws could be applied in tlie design of 
real ships, it was necessary to make experiments to ascertain 
the skin friction of different kinds of surfaces wlien moving 
through water at various speeds. 

Mr. Fronde's experiments on this point were veiy 
extensive. For example, he showed that the skin friction 
of a clean copper surface such as forms the sheathing of a 
ship may be taken to be about one c[uarter of a pound per 
square foot of wetted surface when moving at 600 feet a 
minute. This is ec_[uivalent to saying that a surface of 
4 square feet of copper moved through water at the rate 
of 10 feet a second experiences a resisting force equal to 
the weight of 1 lb. due entirely to skin friction. Very 
roughly speaking, this skin resistance increases as the 
S(|uare of the speed.* Thus at 20 feet per second the 
skin friction of a surface of 4 square feet of copper 
would be 4 lljs., and at 30 feet per second it would 
be 9 lbs. Any roughness of the copper surface, however, 
greatly increases the skin friction, and in tlie case of a 
sliip the accumulation of barnacles on the copper slieath- 
iug has an immense effect in loweriug tlie speed of the 
vessel by increasing the skin friction. Hence the necessity 

* More accurately, us tlie ISil power of the speed. 
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for pcrioJically cleaning the ship's bottom by scraping off 
tliese clinging "rowths of seaweed and barnacles. 

Mr. Froude also made many experiments on surfaces of 
paraffin wax, because of this material his ship models were 
made. It may suffice to say that the skin friction in this 
case, in fresh water, is such that a surface of G square feet 
of paratlin wax, moving at a speed of -±00 feet per minute, 
would experience resistance eqxuil to the weight of 1 lb. 
There are, however, certain corrections which have to 
be applied iu practice to these rules, depending upou 
the length of the immersed surface. The mean speed 
of the water past the model or ship-surface depends 
on the form of the stream-lines next to it, and it has 
already Ijcen shown that the velocity of the -water next 
to the ship is not the same at all points of the ship-surface. 
It is greater near the centre than at the euds. Hence the 
longer the model, the less is the mean resistance per square 
foot of wetted surface due to skin friction when the model 
is moved at some constant speed through the water. 

The above explanations -will, however, be sufficient to 
enable the reader to understand in a general A\'ay the 
problem to be solved in designing a ship, especially one 
intended to be moved by steam-power. 

If a shipbuilder accepts a contract to build a steamei' 
— say a passenger-steamer for cross-Uhannel services — he 
is put under obligation to provide a ship capable of tra\'el- 
1 ing at a stated speed. Thus, for instance, he may under- 
take to guarantee that the steamer shall be able to do 
20 knots in smooth water. Iu order to fulfil this contract 
he must be able to ascertain beforehand what engine- 
power to provide. Tor, if the engine -power is insutficieut, 
he may fail to carry out his contract, and the ship may 
be returned on his hands. Or if he goes to the opposite 
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extreme and supplies too large a margin of i^ower, he may 
lose money on the joh, or else he may again violate his 
contract by providing an engine and boiler too extravagant 
in fuel. 

It is' in solving the above kind of practical problem 
that Mr. Froude's methods of experimenting with models 
in a tank are of such immense value. The first thing 
that the naval architect does in designing a ship is to 
prepare a series of drawings, showing the form of the 
hull of the vessel. From these drawings a model is 
constructed exactly to scale. In England, following Mr. 
Froude's practice, these models are usually made of 
paraffin wax, about 12 or 14 feet long and 1 inch in 
thickness. In the United States wood is used. These 
models are constructed with elaborate care and by the aid 
of special machinery, and are generally 10 or 12 feet in 
length, and some proper fraction of the length of the real 
vessel they represent. The models are then placed in a 
tank and experiments are made, the object of which is to 
ascertain the force or " pull " required to drag the model 
through the water at various speeds. 

The tank belonging to the British Admiralty is at 
Haslar, Gosport, near Portsmouth, and the experiments 
are now conducted there liy Mr. E. Edmund Froude, who 
continues the scientific woi'k and investigations of his 
distinguished father, Mr. William Froude. This Admiralty 
tank at Haslar is 400 feet in length. The well-known 
firm of shipbuilders, Messrs. Denny Bros., of Dumbarton, 
Scotland, have also a private experimental tank of the 
same kind. The Government of the United States of 
America have a similar tank at Washington, the Italian 
Government have one at Spezzia, and the Paissian 
Admiralty has also made one. These tanks resemble 
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largo swimming-baths, wliich are roofed over (see 
Fig. 4:0). 

(J\-er the water-surface is arranged a pair of rails, ou 
which runs a liniit carriaire or platform. This carriage 
is drawn along by a rope attached to a steam-engiue, 
which moves at a very uniform rate, and its speed can 




Fig. 10. — All cxiicrimcntal tank for tusUiig- sliii) niodula CWasliiiiS't'iii).* 

be exactly ascertained and automatically recorded. This 
mo^'ing carriage has a rod or lever depending from 
it, to which the model ship is attached. The pull on 
this rod is exactly registered on a moving strip of paper 

* This fl.n'ure is taken by iiormissinn from an artii'lo by Mr. 1!. ^y. 
Dana, which appeared in Nature for June ."t, 1902, the diagram bcinn- 
Ijorrowod from a paper by Naval Const, D. W. Taylor, U.S., read before 
the (U.S.) Soeiety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers (1900). 
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l)y very delicate recording mechanism. TLie experiment 
is conducted by placing the model at one end of the 
tank, and taking a run at known and constant speed 
to the other end. The experimentalist is thus able 
to discover the total resistance which it is necessary to 
overcome in pushing the model ship at a certain known 
speed through the water. The immersed surface of the 
model being measured and the necessary calculations 
made, he can then deduct from the total resistance the 
resistance due to skin friction, and the residue gives the 
resistance due to wave-making. Suppose, then, that the 
experiment has been performed with a model of a sliip 
yet to be built, the run being taken at a " corresponding 
speed." The observations will give the wave-making 
resistance of the model, and from Mr. Froude's second 
law the wave-making resistance of the real ship is pre- 
dicted. Adding to this the calculated skin-friction resist- 
ance of the real ship, we have the predetermined actual 
total ship-rasistance at the stated speed. For the sake of 
giving precision to these ideas, it may he well to give an 
outline of the calculations for a real ship, as given in a 
pamphlet liy Mr. Archibald Denny.* 

The tank at the Leven shipyard, constructed by Messrs. 
Denny Bros, for their own experiments, is 300 feet long, 
22 feet wide, and 10 feet deep, and contains 1500 tons of 
fresh water. At each end are two shallower parts wliicli 
serve as docks for ballasting and trimming models. As 
an example of the iise of the tank in predicting the 
power required to drive a sliijj of certain design through 
the water, Mr. A. Denny gives the following figures : 

* "Practical Applications of Moilel Experiments to Jlercbant Sliip 
Desii,'!!," by 'Sir. AroliibaM Denny, Eagineeriug Conference, lastifnlion 
of Civil Engineers, May 25, 181)7. 
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The ship to be built was 240 feet in length, and from the 
lira wings a model was constructed 12 feet in length, or 
one-twentieth the size. 

It was then required to predetermine the power 
required to drive the ship through the water at a speed 
of 13J knots. A knot, be it remarked, is a speed or 
velocity of 1 nautical mile an hour, or 6080 feet per 
hour. It will be seen that this is not far from 100 feet 
per minute. 

By Froude's first law, the corresponding speed for the 
12-foot model is therefore — 

13j X "Jlil" X \/-^V^ = 306 feet per minute 

The model was accordingly drag"ed throncrh the tank 
at a speed of nearly 5 feet per second, and, after deducting 
iVom the total observed pull the resistance due to the 
calculated skin friction of the model, it was found that 
the resistance to the motion of the model at this speed 
due to wave-making was 1'08 lb. Hence, by Froude's 
second law, the wave-making resistance of the ship was 
predetermined to be — 

1-08 X (S^Pf X U = 8850 lbs. 

The last fraction if^ is a correcting factor in passing 
from fresh water to salt water. 

The surface of the proposed ship was 10,280 square 
feet, and the skin friction was known to be I'Ol lb. per 
scpiare foot at a speed of 1.3'."i knots. Hence the total 
skin resistance of the ship would be — 

10,280 X 1-01 X il! = 10,620 lbs. 

Adding to this, the 88.50 lbs. for wave-making resist- 
ance, we have a total resistance of 10,470 lbs. predeter- 
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mined as the total pressure required to l)e overcome in 
moving the ship at a speed of 13'5 knots. Hence, since 
1 liorse-power is defined to be a power which overcomes 
a resistance of 33,000 lbs. moved 1 foot per minute, it 
is easy to see that 19,470 lbs. overcome at a rate of 13'5 
knots represents a power of — 

19,470 X 13-5 X 6080 „,^ , 

- = 810 horse -power 



33,000 X 00 

But now, in the case of a screw-driven steamer, a part 
of the power is lost in merely churning up the water, and 
a part in internal frictional losses in the engine and 
screw-shaft. 

It is not far from the truth to say that ."iO per cent, of 
the ajjplied engiae-power is lost in useless water-churning. 
Hence, for the above steamer, an actual power of at least 
1600 H.r. would have to be applied to the screw-shaft. 
To allow, however, for the loss of power in friction, and to 
allow a margin for emergencies, it would lie usual to pro- 
vide for such a steamer engines of at least 3000 Indicated 
horse-power. 

Each shipbuilder has, however, at call a mass of data 
wliich enable him, from actual measured mile trials, to 
determine the rates between the calculated driving liorse- 
power and the indicated liorse-power of the engines, and 
so enaljle him, in the light of experience, to provide in any 
new ship the exact amount of steam-power necessary to 
produce the recpiired speed. As an instance of how accu- 
rately this can be done liy the aid of the tank experiments, 
Mr. A. Denny gives an example drawn from experience in 
building the well-known paddle-steamers Princess JoscjMne, 
and Princess HcnricUe for the Belgian Government Dover 
to Ostend fust mail-steamer service. 
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The speed guaranteed before the boats were built was 
20i knots. The estimate was made for 21 knots, and tlie 
actual results of trials on the measured mile, when the 
ships were built, showed that each did 21-1 knots on 
prolonged and severe test. 

The reader, therefore, cannot fail to see how important 
are these methods, laws, and researches of Mr. Fronde. 

The above-described process for testing models is being 
continually conducted in the case of all new battleships 
and cruisers for the British Xavv, and also is pursued by 
the naval constructors of other nations. In connection 
with the extensive programme of battleship construction 
which has been carried out of late years. Sir AVilliam 
White, the late eminent Chief Director of Naval Construc- 
tion, states that it is not too much to say that these methods 
of investigation and experiment have placed in the hands 
of the naval architect an instrument of immense power for 
guiding him safely and preventing costly mistakes. Sir 
William White has declared that it would have been im- 
possible to proceed with the same certainty in battleship 
design, were it not for the aid afforded by these methods. 

Mr. Fronde was not content, however, with experi- 
ments made with models. He ascertained by actual trials 
the total force required to drive an actual shiji througli tlie 
water at various speeds, and obtained from other experi- 
ments ^■aluable data which .showed the projiortion in which 
the total resistance offered to the sliip was divided between 
the skin friction and the wave-making resistance. 

Then he made experiments on a ship of 1157 tons, 
viz. H.M.S. Grci/Jioi/nd. This vessel was towed by another 
vessel of 3078 tons, viz. H.M.S. Actire, by means of a 
tow-rope and a dynamometer, whicli enabled the exact 
" pull " on this hawser to be ascertained when the 
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Greyliound was towed at certain speeds. The following 
are some of the results obtained : — 



Speed in knots 


of H. M.S. 


Grei/houiid. 


Slrain 


in (oii9 on to\\inf^-i"ope 


4 knots 





... 


(J tons 


C 


)> 


... 


... 


1-4 ., 


8 


?i 


... 





2-5 „ 


]0 


55 




... 


■i7 ., 


12 


55 


... 


... 


00 „ 



It will be seen that the total resistance increases very 
rapidly with the speed, varying in a higher ratio than the 
square of the speed. 

In addition, the indicated horse-power of the engines 
of the Greyliouncl was taken when being self-driven at the 
above speeds, and it was found that only 45 per cent, of 
the indicated horse-power of the engines was used in pro- 
pelling the ship, the remaining 55 per cent, being wasted 
in engine and shaft friction and in useless churning of 
the water by the screw. 

It is an important thing to know how this total resist- 
ance is divided between skin friction and wave-makint? 
resistance. 

Mr. E. E. Froude has kindly furnished the author, 
through tlie intermediation of Sir "William White, with 
some figures obtained from experiments at Haslar, showing 
the proportion of the whole ship-resistance which is due to 
skin friction for various classes of ships going at certain 
speeds. 





At full ppeecl. 


At 10 l;nr,t9. 


Battleships 

Cruisers 

Torpedo-boat destroyers 


... 55 per cent. 
... ,55 

... 4:i 


79 per cent 
S4 „ 

80 ., 



The above table gives the percentage whicli the skin 
friction forms of the total resistance, and the remainder is, 
of course, wave-making and eddy-resistance. 
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The curves shown iu Fig. 41 (taken, liy kiiul permission 
of the editor, from an article by ]\Ir. E. H. Tennysou- 
D'Eyncoiu't, in Cassicr's Magazine for Xovember, 1901) 
cjive, in a diagrammatic form, an idea of the manner in 
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SCAL£ OF SPEED LIMITING SPEED UNITY 

41. — (riopnxluofd, liv iiiriiiission, fruni Ca.isier's Magazine.') 



which the two principal sources of ship-resistance vary 
with the speed. 

It will be seen that when a ship is going at a relatively 
slow speed, the greater portion of the whole resistance is 
due to slvin friction, but when going at a high speed, the 
greater portion of the resistance is due to wave-malving. 
Hence the moral is that ships and boats intended to move 
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at a high spued must bo so fashioned as to reduce to a 
minimum the •^'ave-making power. In general, the naval 
architect has to consider many other matters besides speed. 
In battleship design he has to consider stability, power 
of carrying guns and armour, and various other qualities. 
In passenger-steamers he has to take into consideration 
cajmcity for ^lassengers and freiglit, also steadiness and sea- 
g(jing qualities ; and all these things limit and control the 
design. There is one class of vessel, however, in wliich 
everything is sacrificed to speed, and that is in racing- 
yachts. Hence, in the design of a racing-yacht, the archi- 
tect has most scope for considerations which bear chiefly 
upon the removal of all limitations to speed. A little 
examination, therefore, of the evolution of the modern 
racing-yacht shows how the principles we have endeavoured 
to explain have had full sway in determining the present 
form of such boats. 

Attention has chiefly been directed to this matter in 
connection with the international yacht race for the posses- 
sion of the America Cup. 

In 1851 a yacht named the America crossed the 
Atlantic and made her appearance at Cowcs to compete 
for a cup given Ijy the Eoyal Yacht Squadron. Up to that 
time British yachts had been designed with full bluff bows 
and a tapering run aft. These boats were good sea-boats, 
but their wave and eddy making powers weie considerable. 
The America was constructed with very fine lines and a 
sharp bow, and was a great advance on existing types of 
yacht. In the race which ensued the America, won the 
cup, and carried it off to the United States. 

Since that date there has Ijcen an intermittent but 
steady effort on the part of British yachtsmen to recover 
the trophy, so far, however, without success. 
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In a very interesting article in HarmstvorUhs Magazine, 
in I'JOl, Mr. E. Goodwin has traced the gradual evolution 
of the modern yacht, such as Shamrock II. or the Columhia, 
from the America. 

Xo doubt the methods of " measurement " in force at 
the time, or the dimensions which determine whether the 
boat can enter for the Cup race or not, have had some 
influence in settling the shape. The reader, however, will 
see, on comparing the outlines of some of the competing 
yachts as shown in Fig. 42,* that there has been a gradual 
tendency to reduce the underwater surface as much as 
possible, and also to remove the wave-making tendency 
by overhanging the bo\\s. The only rule now in force 
restricting the yacht size for the Cup race is that it must 
not be more than 90 feet in length when measured on 
the water-line. In order that the yacht may have stability, 
and be able to carry a large sail-surface, it must have a 
certain depth of immersed hull. This is essential also to 
prevent the boat from making leeway when sailing with 
the wind abeam. But consistently with this object, the 
two great aims of the yacht-builder are, first, to reduce 
as much as possible the skin friction by making the yacht- 
sin-face smooth and highly polished. Thus modern racing- 
yachts are not always built of wood, but very often of 
some metal, such as bronze, steel, or aluminium alloys, 
which admit of a very high polish. This hull-surface is 
burnished as much as possible before the race, to reduce 
to a minimum the skin friction. Then in the second place, 
the designer aims at fashioning the form of the bow of the 
yacht so as to reduce as much as possible its wave-making 
qualities. A fine type of modern yacht glides through 

* Eeprodiiced here by the kind peruiission of the editor of Harms- 
xvortWn Magazuie. 
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the water with hardly any })erceptiblo bow wave at mode- 
rate speeds. 

Thus the following exti'act from the Cldcaijo Bt'conhr 
of September 4, 1901, respecting Sir Thomas Liptou's 
yacht, Hhamrock II., during her trials for the Cup race, 
shows how marked a feature this is in the case of a yacht 
of the best modem type : — 

" With her owner, designer, builder, manager, and 
sailmaker on board, the yacht Shaiioivck II. sailed her 
seventh trial race to-day off Sandy Hook. Although at 
times there was not more than a three-knot air, at no 
time did the yacht act sluggishly. 

" She slipped through the water at an amazingly good 
rate under the influence of her great maiusail and litrht 
sails. The water was smooth, but even when pressed to 
a speed of 9 knots tlic yadd made a very small loavc 
al the low, and left an absolutely clean wake." 

We may say, therefore, that the ideal form of yacht is 
one which would travel through the water without making 

o o 

any wave at all at bow or stern. This condition can, 
however, only be reached ap)proximately, but the clear 
recognition of the principle has enabled yachts to be 
designed with vastly greater speed powers than in the old 
days of bluff bows and tapering bodies. 

Before passing away from the subject of waves made 
by ships, it is desirable to refer a little more in detail to 
the complicated wave-system made by a ship in motiou. 
This has Ijeen most carefully elucidated by Lord Kelvin, 
who, in this as in so many other matters, is our great 
teacher. Lord Kelvin has shown that if a small Hoating 
body is towed through the water at a uniform speed, it 
originates a system of waves, each one of which is of the 
form shown in Fig. 43. The whole system of waves 

H 
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formeil is repiesentud in Fig. 37, where tlie position of tlio 
sliip or moving (jLject is at the point marked A. 

The key to a correct compreliension of this ship wave- 
system is to be found in the fact explained in Chapter I., 
that a group of water waves on an indefinitely extended 
water surface advances at half the speed of a single wave. 
It has already lieen sliown tliat when a single wave-dis- 
turbance is made upon water it gradually develops itself 
into a group of waves. The single wave when created 




Fio. 43. 

causes a disturbance on water which extends both forwards 
ami Ijackwards. As the wave moves forward the wave- 
disturbance is always growing in front and djing away 
behind, and the v/ave-group therefore moves forward, but 
tlie centre or limits of the group move with only lialf the 
velocity of a .single wave. 

Xow consider the ship originally at B (see Fig. oG), 
and let us suppose the ship to make a small jerk for\\'ard. 
This operation is like plunging a stone into the water, and 
it starts a wave-system. But if the ship moves forward 
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with A iinirorm speed, by the time the ship has reached 
the point A, the end of the wave-group will have reached 
a poiut C, such that C is halfway betweeu C and A. The 
movement of the ship, however, oriL;inates a group of waves, 
and the velocity of a wave ou water is dependent upon its 
■\\ave-length, as already explained, so that the greater the 
wave-length the greater the velocity. Hence the con- 
ditions that determine the form of the wave-system round 
the ship are : (1) that the head of the procession goes 
forward with the speed of the ship ; (2) that there is an 
end or limit to the transverse system of waves liehind, 
M'hich moves forward with half the speed of the ship ; ('■>) 
the inclination of the wave at any point to the direction 
of motion of the ship must be such that its velocity, in 
its own direction, is consistent with the wave-length at 
that place. These general conditions determine the form 
of the wave-group as shown in Fig. 37 ; Ijut the detailed 
predetermination of the exact form of the obliipie and 
rear wave cannot be made without the employment of 
mathematical reasoning of a somewhat advanced character. 

For the purposes of the general reader it will be 
sufficient to note that this procession of ever-extending 
waves, which lengthens backwards behind a ship, requires 
energy to produce it. This energy must be supplied from 
the ship, and the wave-production constitutes therefore a 
cause of resistance to motion which is felt and has to be 
overcome in keeping the speed of the ship constant. 

In close connection with this subject is the tine inves- 
tigation made about the year IS 34 by another eminent 
engineer, jMr. Scott Eussell, on the motion of canal-boats. 
His researches were communicated to the Koyal Society 
of Edinburgh. It has already been explained that when 
a wave is started in a canal, the w^ave-lennth being large 
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coiiipareil with tlie depth of the canal, then the vuhjcity 
of the hjng wave is the same as that attained by a stone 
in falling through air a distance equal to half the depth 
of the canal. Scott Itussell made tlie interesting discovery 
that it is only when the speed of a canal-ljoat is less than 
that of a long wave in the canal that the Ijoat leaves 
liehind it a procession of waves. Tlie position of the boat 
is then on the rearward side of the first wave. As already 
mentioned, the boat leaves Ijehind it a trail of waves, and 
the rear of this procession travels forward at half the 
speed of the Ixjat. If the speed of tlie Ijoat is greater 
than that of the longest free wave in that canal, it cannot 
make any procession of waves, and then thei'e would be 
no system of ever-lengthening waves Ijeliind it, l;ut only 
one wave or Immmock travelling alonir under the boat. 

O O 

Lord Kelvin describes, in his lecture on " Hhip Waves," * 
how this important discovery was in fact made l;y a liorse. 
The horse belonged to one "William Houston, and its daily 
duty was to drag a canal-boat on the Glasgow and 
Ardrossan Canal. On one occasion the horse took fright 
and galloped off, and Houston, being an observant man, 
noticed that when once the horse had attained a certain 
speed the tractive resistance evidently became lessened, 
and the boat was dragged along more easily and without 
ii-ash behind it. Accordingly, he started a system of light 
canal-boats — oi Jiij-hoats, as they were called — each GO feet 
long, and drawn Ijy two horses at 7, 8, or miles an 
hour. The horses were whipped up and made to gallo]), 
and soon dragged the boat up on to the top of its own 
^\•ave, \\diereupon it went along much more easily, and 
without a system of stern waves. 

* See Lord Kelvin's Popular Lecture.«, vol, iii., " Xavigation," Lecture 
■on ■■ J^^Lip Waves." 
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Mr. Scott Kussell instituted a searching investigation 
into this effect in 1837 at tlie Ijridge of Hermiston, on 
the Fortli and Clyde Canal, at a place where there ^vas 
a straight run of 1500 feet. The depth of the canal water 
was 4 to 5 feet, and the speed of the long wave was 
accordingly 12 feet per second, or 8 miles an hour. 

Experiments were made, amongst others, with a boat 
called Tkuth., the weight of which was 10,239 lbs., or 
n tons. This boat was towed along the canal, and the 
" pull " on the tow-rope measured liy means of an instru- 
ment called a dynamometer. It was found by Mr. Scott 
llnssell that the pull or force ref^uired to drag the boat 
did not increase with the speed regularly, but fell off in 
a marked manner when the speed of the boat reached 
miles per hour. This is shown by the following talile : — 

Scott PiUssell's KxruRisiKNTS on Canai.-eoats. 
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For another Ijoat weighing 12,579 llis., or tons, tlie 
results obtained in the same manner were as follows : — 



Tractive furce in pounds. 
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This last experiment shows, in a very remarkable 
manner, the way in which the force rec[uii'ed to drag the 
boat falls off as the critical speed of 9 miles an hour is 
reached. 
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Hero, then, wo have the outlines of the proof first 
given Ijy Mr. Scott IJussell, that the tractive force nnder- 
goes a snihhjn diminution when the speeil of tlie Ijoat 
in a canal approximates to or just exceeds that of the 
lung wave in that particular depth of water. If passenger 
traffic on canals had not lieen destroyed hy the advent of 
railways, we should, no doubt, have seen extensive applica- 
tions of the principle discovered so curiou.sly hy the aid 
of an alarmed liorse, and so skilfully investigated hy a 
celel )rated engineer. 

The whole theory of the trail of waves made hy a canal- 
hoat is only comprehen.sible if it is clearly seen that a 
water-surface wave has a certain velocity determined by 
its \\-ave-lengtli. If the wave-speed is small, the waves 
are short. As the speed increases the waves get longer. 
Or the matter may be put in another way. We may say 
that just as a pendulum has a certain rate of viljration 
depending on its length, so a water wave has a certain 
fiequency, and therefore, a certain speed of propagation 
dependent upon the wave-length, or .sliortest distance from 
one wave-crest to the next. When a boat moves along 
a canal the waves it makes move with it, and the first 
wave of all moves witli the speed of the boat. Hence 
the wave-length must accommodate itself to that speed. 
As the speed of the lioat increases towards that of the 
free " long wave," the wave-length gets greater and 
greater, and when the boat-speed is equal to that acquired 
Ijy a heavy liody, say a stone in falling through half the 
depth of the canal, then there is only one wave, and the 
boat rides up on that one. The next wave is practically 
so far behind that it is non-existent, and the boat ceases 
to be followed by any trail of waves, or " wash." 



CHAPTER TIL 

\VAVI',S AXD EirrLES IX TIIF, AIR. 

LEAVINCr the consideration of waves and ripples on a 
water-surface, we pass on to discuss the suhject of 
waves and ripples in the air. Nearly every one is 
aware, in a genei'al way, that sound is due to a disturb- 
ance created in the atmosphere. Few, however, are fully 
acfjuaiuted with the nature of the movements in the air 
which excite our sense of hearing, and to which we owe, 
not only the pleasures of conversation and the enjoyment 
of all the sounds in nature, but tliose delights of music 
which are amongst the purest forms of pleasure we 
possess. 

In the first place, it is necessary to <lemonstrate the 
fact that in a place where there is no air there can be no 
sound. Before you on the taljle is a Ijrass plate covered 
with a glass dome. Under the dome is a piece of clock- 
work, which, when set in action, strikes a gong. This 
clockwork is suspended by silk strings from a frame to 
keep it out of contact with the plate. The plate is in 
connection, by a pipe, with an air-pump downstairs, and 
from the space under the dome we can at pleasure remove 
the air. Before so doing, however, the clockwork shall be 
set in motion, so that you will then see the hammer 
striking the gong, and you also hear the sound. If now 
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we exhaust the air, the sound rapidly dies away, and 
when a fairly perfect vacuum has been made, whilst you 
see the hammer continuing to pound tlie hell, you notice 
that no sound at all readies your ears. Turning a tap, I 
let in the air, and once more the ring of the bell peals 
forth. The experiment shows conclusively tliat sound is 
conveyed to us through tlie air, and that if we isolate a 
sounding Ijody liy removing the air around it, all trans- 
mission of sound is stopped. Even rarefying the aii' 
greatly weakens tlie sound, for it is noticed that an 
exploding pistol or cracker does not create tlie same inten- 
sity of sensation in the ear at the top of a very high 
mountain as it does in the valley Ixdow. 

We have then to show, in the next place, that a sub- 
stance which is emitting sound is in a rapid stale of 
viljration, or to-and-fro movement. Taking a tuning-ffjrk 
ill my hanil, I strike its prongs against the table, and you 
hear it faintly sounding. Your unassisted vision ^^•ill not, 
however, enalde you to see that the prongs are in ia])id 
motion. If, however, I hold it against a pith-ball sus- 
pended Ijy a silk fibre, you see by the violent bouncing of 
the ball that the prongs must be in energetic vibration. 

Another experiment of tlie same kind, which you can 
yourselves repeat, is to elicit a sound from a small table- 
"011" by striking it with the hammer. Then hold near 
the surface of the metal a small Ijall of wood or cork, to 
which a suspending thread has been tied. The ball will 
keep jumping from the gong-surface in a manner wliich 
will convince you that the latter is in a state of violent 
agitation. The mode and extent of this movement in 
a souiid-ernitting body must next Ijc more thoroughly 
exarniiieil. Let me explain the means by wliich I sJiall 
make Ibis analysis. On the prong of a tuning-fork, T 
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(see Fig. 44), is fixed a small minor, iVI, and a ray of 
litjht is reflected from an electric lantern on to this mirror. 

o 

The ray is then reflected back again on to a sort of cubical 
box, 0, the sides of which are covered with looking-glass, 
and finally it falls upon the screen. The mirrors are so 
arranged that if the culiical mirror is at rest and the fork 
also, a blight spot of light is seen upon tlie screen. If 
the fork is set in viljration, tlien the spot of liglil moves 






Fig. 44. 



lip and down so rapidly that it forms a vertical l.)ar or line 
of light upon the screen. The cubical mirror is carried 
upon an axis, and can be set in rotation. If the fork is 
at rest and the culnical mirror revolves, then the spot of 
light marches horizontally across the screen, and when 
the motion of the niirror is sufficiently rapid it foinis a 
horizontal and brilliant band of light. If, then, these two 
motions are p)erformed at the same time, tlie tuning-fork 
being set in vibration and the cubical mirror in rotation, 
we find that the spot of light on the screen executes a 
wavy motion, and we see in consequence a sinuous briglit 
line upon the wall. 

We liave here two principles involved, which it may be 
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1 letter to explain a little more in detail. An impression 
made upon the eye lasts for about the tenth part of a second. 
Hence, if a luminous point or briglit oljject moves sufficiently 
rapidly, we cease to he able to follow its movement, and we 
receive on our eyes merely the effect of a luminous line of 
light. Every Ijoy sees this when he whirls round a lighted 
sr[uib or stick with a flaming end. In the next place, 
notice that two independent movements at right angles 
combine into what is called a resultant motion. Thus the 
vertical up-and-down motion of the spot of light in our 
experiment, combined with its uniform horizontal move- 
ment, results in the production of a wavy motion. For 
the sake of those wjio wish to repeat the experiment, a 
few little hints may be given. The revolving culjical 
mirror is a somewhat expensive piece of apparatus, but 
ibund in every well-appointed physical laboratory. A 
clicap substitute, however, may be made by firmly sticking 
on to the sides of a wooden box pieces of thin looking- 
glass. The box is then to Ije suspended by a string. If 
tlie string is twisted, the Iwx may be set spinning like a 
joint of meat roasting before the fire. An ordinary magic 
lantern may be used to provide a parallel Ijeam of light. 
In lecture demonstrations it is necessary to employ the 
electric arc lamp, and to make use of an arrangement of 
lenses to create the refjuired powerful parallel beam of 
light. Then as regards the fork. We are employing here 
a rather elaborate contrivance called an electrically driven 
tuning-fork, but for home demonstration it is sutticient to 
make use of a single piece of stout steel clock-spring, or 
any other flexible and highly tempjered piece of steel. 
Tliis must Ije fixed to a block of wood as a support, and to 
its end must be fastened with care a small piece of lead, 
to which is attached a fragment of thin silvered glass of 
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the kind called a galvanometer mirror, which may be 
procured of any scientific instrument maker. The position 
of tliis vibrating spring must be such that, if the spring 
vibrates alone, it will reflect the ray of light on to one face 
of the cubical mirror, and thence on to a white wall, and 
create a vertical bar of light, which l)ecomes a spot of 
light when the spring is at rest. It is possible to purchase 
very small concave mirrors aliout half an inch in diameter, 
made of glass silvered at the Ijack. If one of these can 
1)0 procured, then there is no need to employ an optical 
lantern ; with an ordinary table-lamp, or even a candle as 
a source of light, it is easy to focus a bright spot of light 
upon the screen, which effects the desired purpose of 
making evident the motion of the spring. 

liefore we dismiss the experiment, let me say one or two 
more words about it. You notice when it is proceeding 
that tlie luminous wavy line is a regular and symmetrical 
one. This shows us that the motion of the prong of the fork 
is similarly regular. This kind of backwards-and-forwards 
motion is called an harmonir. motion, or a ■■iinipli' iKrioilic 
motion. It is very similar to the kind of movement e.xecuted 
by the piston of a steam-engine as it oscillates to and fro. 
Tlie exact nature of the wavy line of light you see upon 
the screen can be delineated liy a line drawn as follows : 
On a sheet of paper describe a circle, and divide its cir- 
cumference into twelve equal parts (see Fig. 45). Through 
the centre and through each of these points on the cir- 
cumference draw parallel lines. Divide up a length of 
the line drawn through the centre into twelve equal parts, 
and number these divisions 1 to 12. jSTumber also the 
points on the circumference of the circle. Through tlie 
twelve points on the horizontal line erect perpendiculars. 
Make a dot at the intersection of the perpendicular, or 
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ordiiifite, as it is called, drawn through point 1 on the 
liorizontal line, and the horizontal through point 1 on the 
circumference of the circle. Do this fur all the twelve 
intersections, and then carefully draw a smooth curve 
through all these points. We obtain a wavy curve, which 
is called a sini' mrvc, or simple harmonic curve, and is tlie 
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same form of curve as that exhibited on the screen in the 
experiment witli the tuning-fork and spot of liglit. The 
pii;ce of tlie curve drawn as aliove is called (nie leare-leiujtJi 
of tlie liarmonic cur\'e. 

In our case the tuning-furk is making one Iiundred 
complete vibrations (to cmd fro) per second. Hence the 
periodic time, or time occupied by one complete wave, is 
the hundredth part of a second. To realize what this small 
interval of time means, it is sufficient to remember that 
the hundredth part of a second is to one second as the 
duration of this lecture (one hour) is to four days and 
nights. 

The prongs of a sounding tuning-fork or the surface 
of a gong or a bell, when struck, are therefjre in rapid 
motion. We can then proceed to an experiment fitted to 
iiidicatejthe difference lietween those motions in sounding 
bodies which create musical tones, and those which create 
mere noises or vocal sounds. 
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I Lave on the table before me a bent brass tube 
provided with a mouthpiece at one end, and the other end 
of the tube is covered over with a very thin piece of slieet 
indiarubber tied on like the cover of a jam-pot. To the 
outer surface of this indiarubber is cemented a very small, 
light silvered-glass mirror. The same arrangements are 
made as in the case of the previous experiment, and the 
ray of light from a lantern is reflected from the little 
mirror ou to the revolving cubical mirroi', and thence on 
to the screen. Setting the cubical mirror iu rotation, wc 
have a line of bright light npou the screen. If, tlien, my 
assistant sings or speaks into the mouthpiece, the motion 
of the iudiaruljber sets in vibration the little attached 
mirroi'. This mirror is not attached to the centre of the 
membrane, but a little to one side. Hence you can easily 
imderstand that when the indiarubber is bulged iu or out, 
the attaclied mirror is more or less tilted, and the spot of 
light is displaced up or down on the screen. In this 
manner the movements of the spot imitate those of the 
diaphragm. Hence the form of the bright line on the 
screen is an indication of the land of movement the dia- 
yihragm is making. Let us then, in the first place, sing into 
the tube whilst the cubical mirror is uniformly rotated. 
If my assistant sounds a full pure note, you will see that 
the straight line of light instantly casts itself into a ^^•avy 
form, which is not, however, quite of the same shape as iu 
the case of the tuning-fork. Here the zigzag line resembles 
the outline of saw-teeth (sec Frontispiece). 

If he varies the loudness of his sound, you see the height 
of the teeth alter, being greater the louder his note. If 
he changes the tone, singing a bass or a treble note, you 
observe that, corresponding to a higli or treble note, the 
waves are short, and corresponding to a deep or bass note. 
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tliu waves arc loug. Accordingly, tLiu shape ul' lUc line 
uf light ^^pon the screuu gives us exact ini'urmatiou as to 
tlie nature of the inovement of the indiaruljber diaphragm, 
viz. whether it is moving in and out, slowly or quickly, 
much or little. 

Again, suppose, instead of singing into the tube, my 
assistant speaks a few words. If, for instance, he repeats 
in a loud tone the simple but familiar narrative of " Old 
Mother Hubljard," you will see that, corresponding to each 
word of the sentence, tlie line of light upon the screen Ijends 
itself into a peculiar irregular form, and each particular 
\\'ord is as it were written in lines of iire upon the wall. 

Notice how certain sounds, such as li and p and 
also t are represented by very high notches or teeth in 
this line of light. These sounds are called explosive con- 
sonants, and if you examine the manner in which they are 
made by your mouth, you will notice that it consists in 
closing the moutli by the lips or tongue placed between 
the teeth, and then suddenly withdrawing the obstruction 
so as to allow the air from the lungs to rush forcibly out. 
Hence the air outside, and in this case tlie diaphragm, 
receives a sudden blow, which is reprosenti.'d by this tall 
tooth or notcli in the luminous band. The experiment 
teaches us that whereas musieal tones arc caused Ijy certain 
very regular and uniform vibrations of the sounding body, 
vocal sounds and noises are caused by very irregular move- 
ments. Also that loud sounds are created by large motions, 
and feeble ones by small motions. Again, that the differ- 
ence between tones in music is a difference in the rate of 
vibration of the sounding Ijody. We may infer also that 
the difference between the quality of sounds is connected 
's^itli ihf form of the wave-motion made by them. 

Having established these facts, we must, in the next 
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place, pi'uccod to notice a little more closely the nature ol' 
an aif wave. It will be necessary to remind you of certain 
t_[ualities possessed not only Ly the air we breathe, but Ijy 
all gases as well. Here is a cylinder with a closely fitting 
piston, and a tap at the bottom of the tulje. If I close 
the tap and try to force down the piston, I feel some resist- 
ance, which increases as the piston is pushed forward. If 
the pressure is removed, the piston tlies back to its old 
position, as if there were a spring underneath it. The air 
in the tube is an elastic substance, and it resists compression. 
At constant temperatui-e the volume into which the air is 
squeezed is inversely as the pressure applied. 

The air, therefore, possesses dastieitji of hall:, as it is 
culled, and it resists beiug made to occupy a smaller 
volume. Again, the air possesses inertia, and ^^hen it is 
set in motion it continues to move like any other heavy 
body, after the moving foi'ce is withdrawn. We have, 
therefore, present in it the two essential qualities for the 
production of a wa^'e-motion, as explained in the first 
lecture. The air resists compression in virtue of elasticity, 
and when it is allowed to expand again l)ack, it persists 
in motion in virtue of inertia. 

Let us consider next the process of production of a 
very simple sound, such as an explosion. Suppose a small 
quantity of gun-cotton to be detonated. It causes a sound, 
and therefore an aii' wave. The pi'ocess by which this 
wave is made is as follows : The explosion of the gun- 
cotton suddenly creates a large C[uantity of gas, which 
administers to the air a very violent outward push or 
blow. In consequence of the inertia of the air, it cannot 
respond everywhere instantly to this foi'ce. Hence a 
certain spherical layer of air is compressed into a smaller 
volume. This layer, however, almost immediately expands 
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again, and in so doing it compresses the next outer layer 
of air and rarefies itself. Then, again, the second layer in 
expanding compresses a third, and so on. 

Accordingly, a state of compression is handed on from 
layer to layer, and each state of compression is followed 
)iy one of rarefaction. The individual air-partiules are 
caused to move to and fro in the direction of tlie ladii of 
the sphere of which the source of explo.sion is the centre. 
Hence we liave what is called a spherical longitudinal 
wave produced. 

Each air-particle swings Ijackwards and forwards in 
the line of pjropagation of the wave. The actual motion 
of each air-particle is exceedingly small. 

The speed with which this zone of compression travels 
outwards, is called the velocity of the sound wave, and 
the extent to which each air-particle moves backwards and 
forwards is called the amplitude of the wave. 

Suppose, in the next place, that instead of a merely 
transitory sound like an explosion, we have a continuous 
musical sound, we have to inquire what then will be the 
description of air-movement executed. The experiments 
sliown already will have convinced you that, in the case 
of a musical sound, each air-particle must repeat the same 
kind of motion again and again. 

The precise nature of the displacement can Ije Lest 
illustrated by the use of two models. Before you is 
placed a frame to wluch are slung a series of golf-balls 
suspended by threads (see Fig, 4, Chapiter I.). Between 
each pair of l.ialls there is a spiral brass spring, which 
elastically resists both compression and extension. You 
will see that the row of Ijalls and springs, therefore, has 
similar properties to the air. In virtue of the springs it 
resists compression and expansion, and in virtue of the 
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mass or inertia of the balls any ball, if displaced and 
allowed to move back, overshoots its position of equilibrium 
because it persists in motion. The row of balls, therefore, 
resists extension and compression in consequence of the 
elasticity of the springs, and each ball persists in movement 
in consequence of the inertia of the ball. 

If we then administer a little pat to the first ball, 
you will see a wave-motion run along the line of balls. 
Each ball in turn moves to and fro a little way, and its 
movement is handed on to its neighbours. We have 
here an example of a longitudinal wave-motion which 
resembles that of the air when it is traversed by a sound 
wave. 

Another model which is of a more elaborate character 
shows us the sort of motion made in a tube when a 
sound wave due to a continuous musical sound is passing 
along it. It consists of a glass disc which is blackened, 
and has the paint removed along certain excentric circular 
lines. This disc is made to revolve in front of a wide .slit 
in a piece of metal. By means of an optical lantern we 
project on to the screen an image of the slit, which you 
see is crossed by certain bright bars of light, crowded 
together at some places and more spaced apart at others. 
When the disc revolves, these bars of light each move to 
and fro successively, and the result is that the crowded 
place moves along, or is displaced. 

A wave of compression is propagated along the slit, 
and the localities where the bars of light are compressed 
or expanded continually change their place. If we 
imagine the air in a tube to be divided into slices, repre- 
sented by these bars of light, the motion of the model 
exactly represents the motion of the air in the tube when 
it is traversed by a series of sound waves. 

I 
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The distance from one place of greatest compression to 
the next is called the wave-length of the sound wave. 
Hence, although a sound such as that of an explosion may 
consist in the propagation of a single layer of compression, 
the production of a continuous musical note involves the 
transference of a series of equidistant compressioual zones, 
or waves. 

These models will ha^'e assisted you, I trust, to form 
a clear idea of the nature of a sound wave in air. It is 
something very different, in fact, from a wave on the sur- 
face of water, but it is characterized by the same general 
equalities of wave-motion. It is a state of longitudinal 
periodic motion in a row of particles, which is handed on 
from one to another. Each particle of air oscillates in 
the line of propagation of the wave, and moves a little way 
backwards and forwards on either side of its undisturbed 
position. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a solitary sound wave 
is a state of air-compression which travels along in the 
otherwise stationary air. The air is squeezed more tightly 
together in a certain region, and successive layers of air 
take up this condition. In the case of water-surface waves 
the wave is a region of elevation at which the water is 
raised above the general or average level, and this elevated 
region is transferred from place to place on otherwise 
stationary water. In the case of an air-wave train we 
have similar regions of compression following each other 
at distances, it may be, of a fraction of an inch or of 
several feet. 

Thus in the case of ordinary speech or song, the waves 
are from 2 to 8 feet in length, that is, from one com- 
pressed region to the next. In (he case of a whistle, the 
wave-lengtli may be 1 or 2 inches, whilst the deepest 
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note of au organ produces a sound of which the wave- 
len"th is about 32 feet. 

o 

As in every other instance of wave-motion, air waves 
may differ from each other in three respects. First, in 
v:iiV('-/('ii[//Ji^ ; secondly, in aniplUiidc ; and thirdly, in -itv^/v;- 
fonn. The first determines what we call the tone, i.e. 
whether the sound is high or low, treble or bass ; the 
second determines the intensity of the sound, whether faint 
or loud ; and the third determines its quality, or, as the 
Germans expressively call it, the sound-colour {Klaiuifcrh-). 

We recognize at once a difference between the sound 
of a vowel, say ah, sung by different persons to the 
same note of the piano and with the same loudness. 
There is a personal element, an individuality, about voices 
wdiich at once arrests our attention, apart altogether from 
the tone or loudness. This souiul-qualitij is determined 
by the form of the wave-motion, that is, by the nature of 
the movement of the air-particle during its little excursion 
to and fro in which it takes part in producing a zone of 
compression or rarefaction in the air and so forms a sound 
wave. 

We have next to discuss the speed with which this 
air-compression is propagated through the air. Every 
one knows that it is not instantaneous. We see the 
flash of a gun at a distance, and a second or so after- 
wards we hear the bang. We notice that the thunder is 
heard often long after the lightning flash is seen. It would 
take too long to describe the experiments which liave 
been made to determine precisely the speed of sound 
waves. Suffice it to say that all the best experiments 
show that the velocity of a sound wave in air, at tire 
temperature of melting ice, or at 0' G. = 32' Fahr., is 
very nearly 1087 feet per second, or 33,136 centimetres 
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per second. This is equivalent to 741 miles per hour, 
or more than ten times the speed of an express train. 
At this rate a sound ^\-ave ^^•ould take 4 hours to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean, 16 hours to go half round the -world 
or to the antipodes, and some 2 minutes to cross from 
Dover to Calais. 

An opportimity of observing this speed of sound waves 
on a gigantic scale occurred about 20 years ago on 
the occasion of a great volcanic eruption near Java. If 
YOU open the map of Asia and look for Java and Sumatra 
in the Asiatic Archipelago, you will easily find the Sunda 
Strait, and on a good map you will see a small island 
marked called Krakatoa. This island possesses, or rather 
did ]iossess, a volcano which, until the year 1883, had not 
been known to be in eruption. In that year, however, 
it again burst into activity, and after preliminary warnings 
a final stupendous outburst occurred on August 27, 1883. 
The roar of this volcanic explosion was prolialjly the 
loudest noise ever heard upon this earth. The pent-up 
volcanic gases and vapours burst forth from some sub- 
terranean prison with such appalling power that they 
created an aii- wave which not only encircled the earth, 
but reverberated to and fro seven times before it finally 
faded away. The zone of compressed air forming the 
mighty air wave as it passed from point to point on the 
earth's surface, caused an increase of atmospheric pressure 
which left its record on all the self-registering barometers, 
and thus enabled its steps to be traced. A diligent 
examination of these records, as collected in a celebrated 
Eeport of the Eoyal Society upon the Eruption of Krakatoa, 
showed exactly the manner in which this great air wave 
expanded. Starting from Krakatoa at 10 a.m. on the 27th 
of August, 1883, tlie air wave sped outwards in a circle 
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of cvei'-inereasiug diameter until, by 7 p.m. on tLie ,samo 
day, or 9 liours later, it formed a girdle embiacing the 
whole world. This stupendous circular air wave, 24,000 
miles in circumference, then contracted again, and in 
'J liours more had condensed itself at a p)oint in the 
northern region of South America, which is the antipodes 
of Krakatoa. It then rebounded, and, expanding once 
more, just like a water wave reflected from the side of 
a circular trough, returned on its own steps, so that 3(j 
houis afterwards it had again reached the point from 
^\ hence it set out. Again and again it performed the same 
douljle journey, liut each time weaker than Ijefore, until, 
after seven times, the echoes of this mighty air wave had 
completely died away. This is no faucy picture, Jjut a 
sober record of fact obtained from the infallible records of 
self-registering air-pressure-measuriug instruments. But 
we have evidence that the actual sound of the explosion 
\\-as heard, 4 hours after it happened, on the other side 
of the Indian Ocean, by human ears, and we have in this 
an instance of the measurement of the velocity of sound 
on the largest scale on which it 'was ever made. 

There are many curious and interesting facts connected 
with the transmission of a sound wave through air, 
affecting the distance at which sounds can be heard. 
The speed of sound in air is much influenced by the 
temperature of the air and by wind. 

The speed of sound increases 'with the temperature. 
For every degree Tahrenheit above the melting-point of 
ice (32' Fahr.) the speed is increased by one foot pur 
second. A more accurate rule is as follows : Take the 
temperature of the air in degrees Centigrade, and add to 
this number 273. In other words, obtain the value of 
273 + f where l' is the temperature of the air. Then 
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the velocity of sound in feet per second at tliis temperature 
is equal to the value of the expression — 



1090 ■ ^ 2'^ + '' 
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There is uue point in connection with the velocity of 
prupagaliou of a sound wave which should not lie left 
without elucidation. It has been explained that the 
^•elocity of a wave in any medium is numerically given 
liy the number obtained by dividing the square root 
of the elasticity of the medium liy the square root of 
its density. The number representing the elasticity of 
a gas is numerically the same as that representing its 
absolute pressure per square unit of surface. Tlie volume 
elasticity of the air may therefore be measured by the 
absolute pressure it exerts on a unit of area such as 
1 square foot. At the earth's surface the pressure of the 
air at 0'^ C. is equal to about 211G'4 lbs. per square 
foot. The absolute unit of force in mechanics is that 
force which communicates a velocity of 1 foot jier 
second to a mass of 1 lb. after acting upon it for 1 second. 
If we allow a mass of 1 lb. to fall from rest under the 
action of gravity at the earth's surface, it acquires after 
1 second a velocity of 32 2 feet per second. Hence 
the force usually called " a pressure of 1 lb." is 
equal to 32'2 absolute units of force. Accordingly, the 
atmospheric jiressure at the earth's surface is 211G-4 
X 32'2 = 68,148 absolute units of force in that system 
of measurement in which the foot, pound, and second are 
the fundamental units. 

The absolute density of the air is the mass of 1 cubic 
foot: 13 cubic feet of air' at the freezing-point, and when 
the barometer stands at 30 inches, weigh nearly 1 lb. 
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Mure exactly, 1 cubic foot of air under tliese conditious 
weighs 0'U80728 lb. avoirdupois. If, then, we divide tlie 
number representing the absolute pressure of the air Ijy 
the number representing tlie absolute density of air, we 
olitain the quotient 844,168; and if we take the square 
root of this, we obtain the number 912'6. 

The above calculation was made first by Newton ; and 
he was unable to explain how it was that the velocity of 
the air wave, calculated in the above manner from the 
general formula for wave-sjDeed, gave a value for the 
velocity, viz. 912 '6, whicli was so much less than the ob- 
served velocity of sound, viz. 1090 feet per second at 0° C. 
Tlie true explanation of this difference was first given by 
the celebrated French mathematician Laplace. He pointed 
out that in air, as in all other gases, the elasticity, when it 
is compressed slowly, is less than that when it is com- 
pressed quickly. A gas, when compressed, is heated, and 
if we give this heat time to escape, the gas resists the 
compression less than if the heat stays in it. Hence air 
is a little more resilient to a very sudden compression 
than to a slow one. Laplace showed that the ratio of the 
elasticity under sudden compression was to that uuder 
slow compression in the same ratio as the quantities of 
heat requii-ed to raise a unit mass of air 1" G. under con- 
stant pressure and under constant volume. This ratio is 
called " the ratio of the two specific heats," and is a 
number close to L41. Hence the velocity, as calculated 
above, must be corrected by multiplying the number 
844,168 by the number 1'41, and then taking the square 
root of the product. When this calculation is made, we 
obtain, as a result, the number 1091, which is exactly the 
observed value of the velocity of sound in feet per second 
at 0' C. and under atmospheric pressure. The velocity of 
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soimd is imicli afiected liy wind or movemeut of tLe air. 
Sound travels faster with the wind than against it. Hence 
the presence of wind distorts the shape of the sound wave by 
making portions of it travel faster or slower than the rest. 

These two facts exp>lain how it happens that loud 
sounds are sometimes heard at "reat distances from the 
source, but not heard at places dose by. 

Consider the case of a loud sound made near the 
surface of the earth. If the air were all at rest, and 
everywhere at the same temperature, the sound waves 
should spread out in hemispherical form. But if, as is 
generally the case, the temperature near the gTound is 
higher than it is up above, then the part of the wave near 
the earth travels more Cjuickly than that in the higher 
regions of the air. It follows that the sound wave will 
have its direction altered, and instead of proceeding near 
the earth in a chrection parallel to the trround, it will be 
elevated, so as to strike in an upward du-ection. Agaiu, 
it nuiy be brought down by meeting with a current of air 
which blows against the lower portion and so retards that 
to a greater extent than it does the upper part. So it 
comes to pass that a sound wa\'e may, as it were, " play 
leap-frog" over a certain district, being lifted up and then 
let down again ; and iiersous in that region will uot hear 
the souud, although others further off will do so. A very 
striking instance of this occurred on the occasion of the 
funeral procession of our late beloved Queen Victoria of 
blessed memory. The body was conveyed across the 
Solent on February 1, 1901, between lines of battleships 
which fired salutes with bii; "uns. Arrangements were 
made to determine the greatest distance the sound of 
these guns was heard. In a very interesting article in 
Kiwichdijc for June, 1901, Dr. C. Davison has collected 
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tliu results of observatiju from eigliLy-four places, sume of 
wliich are iDclieated in the map (see Fig. 47), takeu, 1jy 
kiud permissiou of the editor of Knowledge, from tliat 
journah Observatious were received from places as far 
distant as Alderton (Suffolk), 139 miles from the Solent. 
At several places the sound of the guns «'as loud enough 
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Fig. 47 (reproduced by prnuissioii of jiropriotors of Knowledge). — Blaji of 
Eolith of England, showing phicos (black dots) at which sound of 
funeral guns was heard, February 1, 1901. 

to make windows shake. This occurred at Longheld (50 
miles), Sutton (58 miles), and Eichmond Hill (Gl miles). 
But whilst there is clear evidence that the sound of the 
guns was heard even at Peterborough (125 miles), most 
curious to say, the sound was hardly heard at all in the 
neighbourhood of the Solent. Tlie nearest place from 
which any record was received was Horley, in Surrey (50 
miles). Hence it appears evident that the sound was 
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lifted up soon after leaving the Solent, and passed right 
over the heads of observers near, travelling in the higher 
air for a considerable distance, probably 40 or 50 miles, 
and was then deflected down again, and reached observers 
ou the earth's surface at much greater distances. An 
examination of the wind-charts for that day makes it 
tolerably clear that this was due to the manner in -which 
the wind was blowing at the time. Dr. Davison, loc. cU., 
says— 

" Xow, on February 1, the wind at places to the west 
of Spithead was generally light, and from the west or 
nearly so, though near Lyndhurst there was a fresh breeze 
from about W.N.W. or N.W. At Portsmouth, again, the 
wind is described as from the shore. On the other hand, 
many of my correspondents at great distances from Spit- 
head state that the wind, when sensible, was southerly in 
direction. Thus the sound-rays were first of all refracted 
1iy contrary winds over the heads of observers between 10 
and 45 miles, and were afterwards brought down again by 
favourable upper currents, so that the reports ^^'ere clearly 
audible beyond 50 miles and up to 140 miles from Spit- 
head, and were so loud at a distance of 84 miles that 
labourers in the fields put down their spades and listened." 

The same explanation has been given of the extra- 
ordinary differences that are found at various times in the 
distance at which lighthouse fog-horns are heard by ships 
at sea. There is in this case, however, another possible 
explanation, due to what is called interference of sound 
waves, the explanation of which will be given presently. 
The late Professor Tyndall, who was an authority on this 
subject, was of opinion that in some states of the atmo- 
sphere there existed what he called " acoustic opacity," 
the air being non-uniform in temperature and moisture ; 
and through this very irregular medium, sound waves, 
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wliuu passing, lost a great deal of their intensity by in- 
ternal reflection, or eclipses, just as liglit is stopped when 
passing through a non-homogeneous medium lil^e crushed 
ice or glass. At each surface a little of the light is wasted 
by irregular reflection, and so the medium, though com- 
posed of fragments of a transparent substance, is more or 
less opaqne in the mass. 

On the subject of sound-signals as coast-warnings, 
some exceedingly interesting information has recently 
been supplied by Mr. E. Price-Edwards (see Journal of 
the Societij of Arts, vol. 50, p. 315, 1902). The Light- 
house Boards of different countries provide the means for 
making loud warning sounds at various lighthouses, as a 
substitute for the light when fog comes on. The distance 
at which these sounds can be heard, and the distance- 
traversing power of various kinds of sounds, have been the 
subject of elaborate investigations. 

The instrument which has been found to be the most 
effective in producing very powerful sound waves is 
called a siren. It consists of a tube or horn, having at 
the bottom a fi.Ked disc with slits in it. Outside this disc 
is another movable one which revolves against the first, 
and which also has slits in it. When the second disc 
revolves, the passage way into the horn is opened and 
closed intermittently and suddenly, as the slits in the 
discs coincide or not. Air or steam under a pressure of 
10 to 40 lbs. on the square inch is blown into the horn, 
and the rapid interruption of this blast by the revolving 
slits causes it to be cut up into puffs which, when 
sufficiently frec[uent, give rise to a very loud sound. The 
air under pressure is admitted to a back chamber and 
awaits an opportunity to escape, and this is given to it 
when the revolving disc moves into such a position that 
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the slits ill the tixed aud moving disc come opposite each 
other. In eompiarative trials of diftereut soiiud-produciuy 
instruments, nothing has yet been found to surpass this 
siren as a producer of penetrating sounds. 

It has been found very important that the freijueuey 
of the note given by the siren should coincide with the 
fundamental tone of the trumpet or horn. As will be 
explained in the next lecture, every column of air in a 
tidje has a particular natural time-pieriod of oscillation. 
Suj:)pose, for instance, that for a certain length of trumpet- 
tube this is jijf second. Then the siren with that 
trumpet will be most effective if the interruptions of 
the air-blast are 100 per second. 

Lord Eayleigh has also sliown that the shape eif the 
mouth of the trumpet is important, and that this should 
not be circular as usual, but elliptical or oval, the shortest 
diameter of the ellipse being one cj^uarter of the longest 
one. Also that the mouth should occupy such a position 
that the longer axis is vertical. Moreover, he considers 
that the short axis of the oval should not exceed Iialf the 
wave-length of the sound being emitted. With a trumpet- 
mouth of such a shape, the sound is prevented to some 
extent from being projected up and down, but diifused 
better laterally — a result which is desired in coast soimd- 
signals. 

The information accumulated as regards the distances at 
which sounds can be heard is very briefly as follows : — 

Pirst as regards wind. The direction of the wind has 
a most remarkable inlluence on the distance at which 
a given loud sound can be heard. In one instance, the 
noise of a siren was heard 20 miles in calm weather ; 
whereas, with an opposing wind, it was not heard more 
than 1^ mile away. 
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It has been found that for calm weather a low-pitched 
note is better in carrying power than a high note, but in 
rough weather the opposite is the case. 

One thing that has been noticed liy all wlio have 
experimented with this subject is tlie curious occuirrence 
of " areas of silence." That is to say, a certain siren will 
be well heard close to its position. Tlien a little fartlier 
off the sound will be lost, but on going farther away still 
it is heard again. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for this, 
but none are completely satisfactory. It is, however, a 
well-established effect, and one with which it Jjehoves all 
mariners to be acquainted. 

One curious fact is the very great power that can be 
absorbed in creating a loud siren note. Thus in one case, 
a siren giving a high note was found to absorb as much as 
600 horse-power when the note was sounded continuously. 
The most striking and in one sense the most disappoint- 
ing thing about these loud sounds is the small distance 
which they travel in certain states of the wind. As a 
general result, it has been found that the most effective 
sound for coast -warnings is one having a frequency of 100, 
or a wave-length of about 10 feet. When dealing with 
the subject of waves in general, it was pointed out that the 
velocity of a wave depended upon the elasticity and the 
density of the medium in which it was being propagated. 
In the case of a sound wave in air- or any other gas, the 
speed of wave-transmission is proportional tij the square 
root of the elasticity of the gas, and inversely proportional 
to the square root of the density. 

At the same temperature the elasticity of a gas may be 
taken to be the same as its pressure. Hence, at the same 
pressure, tlie speed of sound-wave transmission through 
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difterent gases varies iuversel)' as the square root of their 
densities. An example will make this clear. If we take 
the density of hydrogen gas to be unity (= 1), then the 
density of oxygen is l(i. The ratio of the densities is 
therefore 1 to 16, and the square roots of the densities are 
as \''l to s'lii, or as 1 to 4. Accordingly, the velocity of 
sound waves in hydrogen gas is to that in oxygen gas as 
1 is to \. In other words, sound travels four times 
faster in hydrogen than it does in oxygen at the same 
temperature and pressure. The following table sliows the 
velocity of sound in different gases at the melting-point 
of ice (=0° C.) and atmospheric pressure (= 700 mm. 
barometer). 

Gas. A'elocity. 

Hydrogen 4103 feet per second 

Carbonic oxide 110(3 

Air 1090 

Oxygen 1041 

t'arbonic acid 85(5 „ „ 

Accordingly, we see that the lighter the gas the faster 
sound travels in it, pressure and temperature being the 
same. If the atmosphere we breathe consisted of hydrogen 
instead of a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, and many other 
gases, a clap of thunder would follow a flash of lightning 
much more quickly tlian it does in our present air, sup- 
posing the storms to be at the same distance. Under 
present circumstances, if 20 seconds elapse between the 
flash and the peal, it indicates that the storm is about 4 
miles away, but if the atmosphere were of hydrogen, for a 
storm at the same distance the thunder would follow the 
lightning in about 5 seconds. 

Furnished with these facts about the propagation of 
air waves, it is now possible to point out some interesting 
consequences. It will be in your recollection that in the 
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first chapter it was pointed out that a wave on water could 
be reflected by a hard surface, and tliat it could be 
refracted, or bent, when it passed from a region where it 
was moving quickly to one where it was moving more 
slowly. It will be necessary now to prove experimentally 
that the same things can be done with sound, in order 
that a body of proof may be built up in your minds con- 
vincing you that the external cause of sound-sensation 
must be a wave-motion in the air. 

In the first place, I must describe to you, somewhat 
in detail, the nature of the arrangements we shall employ 
for producing and detecting the sound waves ^^'hich will 
lie used in these experiments. 

It would not do to rely upon the ear as a detector 
because you cannot all be so placed as to hear the sounds 
which will be produced, and we shall, therefore, employ a 
peculiar kind of flame, called a sensitive fletme, to act as a 
detector. 

If ordinary coal-gas stored in a gasometer is burnt 
at a small jet under considerable pressure, we are able 
to produce a tall flame about 18 to 24: inches in 
height. The jet used is one with a steatite top and 
small pin-hole gas exit about ^^ inch in diameter. The 
pressure of gas must be equal to about 10 inches of 
water, and it cannot be drawn straight off the house gas- 
pipes, but must be supplied from a special gasometer or 
gasbag under a pressure sufficient to make a flame 18 
inches or so in height. If the pressure is too great, the 
flame roars ; if the pressure is slightly reduced, the flame 
can be made to burn quietly and form a tall reed-like 
flame (A, Fig. 48). This flame, when properly adjusted, is 
curiously sensitive to shrill, chirping sounds. You may 
shout or talk loudly near it, and it takes no notice of 
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your voice, but if you chirrup or \\'histle iu a shrill tone, 
or clink your keys or a few coins in yonr hand, the flame 
at once shortens itielf to about 6 or 7 inches in height, 
and becomes possessed of a peculiarly ragged edge, whilst 
at the same time it roars (B, Fig. 48). When in adjust- 
ment, the clink of a couple of coins in the hand will 
affect this sensitive flame on the other side of the room.* 




Fig. 48. — A .sonsitivo fl:imc : A, quicscont ; B, roaring. 

The flame is also very sensitive to a shrill whistle or Ijird- 
call. It will be clear to you, from previous explanations, 
that the flame responds, therefore, to very short air waves 
forming high notes. The particular flame I shall now 
use responds with great readiness to air waves of 1 inch 
to ^ inch in length. 

It may be well to explain that the sensitive portion of 
the flame is the root, just where it emerges from the 
Inu-ner, and it is the action of the sound wave in throwing 

* See Professor W. P. Barrett, Natui-e, 1877, vol. ]C, p. 12. 
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this portiou of the flame iuto vibration which is the cause 
of its curious liehaviour. 

If you think what the action must be, you will easily 
see that the operation of the sound wave is to throw the 
particles of the gas, just as they escape fi'om the hole in 
the jet, into vibration in a direction transverse or at right 
an"ies to the direction of their movement in the Hame. 

o 

Tlie gas molecules are, when unacted upon by the sound 
^va\■e, rushing out of the jet, in an upward direction. 
When the sound wave impinges on them they are, so to 
speak, caught, and caused to rock to and fro in a direction 
across the flame. The combination of these two motions 
results in a spreading action on the flame, so that instead 
of being a thin lance-like shape, it becomes more Ijlunt, 
stumpy, and ragged at tlie sides. The flame acts, there- 
fore, as a detector of certain sounds. It is a very sen- 
siti\'e kind of ear which listens and responds to the 
slightest whisper if only uttered in certain tones, but is 
deaf to all other sounds. Its great use to us is that 
it acknowledges the presence lyf air waves of short wave- 
length, and shows at once when it is immersed in a stream 
of air waves or lipples of very short wave-length. 

In addition to this, I am provided with a whistle 
giving a very shrill or high note, which is blown steadily 
by a current of air supplied under constant pressure 
fronr a reservoir. If the whistle is set in action, you will 
at once see the sensitive flame dip down and acknowledge 
the presence of the air- waves sent out by the whistle. 

The air waves sent out Ijy this whistle piroceed, of 
course, in all directions, but for our present purpose we 
require to create what I may call a beam of sound. You 
all know the action of a magnifying-glass, or lens, upon 
a ray of light. What boy is there who has not, at some 
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time or other, nmused himself by concenlraling the rays 
of the suu by a burning-ghiss, and by bringing them to 
a focus set light to a piece of paper, or burnt his own or 
companion's hand ? In this case we use a piece of glass 
called a lens, which is thicker in the middle than at the 
edges, to con^■elge parallel rays of light to a point or focus. 
AVe also use such a lens in our optical lantern to render 
the diverging rays from an electric lamp parallel, and so 
make a parallel beam of light. I shall defer for a moment 
an explanation of this action, and simply say here that 
it is possible to construct a sound-lens, -which operates in 
the same manner on rays of sound. I have had such a 
sound-lens constructed for our present experiments, and 
it is made as follo^\'s : — 

It is possilile to buy small balloons made of very 
thin material called collodion, this latter consisting of 
gun-cotton dissolved in ether and alcohol, and then poured 
out on a glass plate and allo^wed to dry. If one of these 
balloons is purchased, it is possible with great dexterity 
to cut from it U\o spherical segments or saucer-shaped 
pieces. These have then to be cemented with siccotinc to a 
N\"ooden ring having two small pipes opening into it (see 
Fig. 40). By means of these pipes we can inflate the 
lens-shaped bag so formed with a heavy gas called carbonic 
acid gas, made hy pouring strong acid upon marble or 
chalk. The result of these operations, all of which require 
considerabile skill of hand, is to furnish us with a sound- 
lens consisting of a collodion film in the shape of a 
magnifyiug-glass, or double convex lens, filled with car- 
bonic acid gas heavier than the air. 

The sound-lens so made is fixed up against a hole 
in a glass screen of the same size as the lens, and on 
one side of the lens is placed the whistle, and on the 
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oLliur side the sensitive flame. Tliese have to be adjusted 
so that the ^\■histle W, the centre ol" the lens L, and the 
jet of the iiame F are in one straight horizontal line per- 
pendicular to the glass plate. 

The distance of the whistle from the lens has then 
to lie adjusted so as to produce on the other side a nearly 
parallel beam of sound. In other ^\ords, the whistle 
must be placed in the focus of the lens. A ride for doing 
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Fig. i-l — A sound-lens focussijig a divergent beam of air waves. 



this is as follows : If the balloon from "which the segments 
of collodion were cut was nearly spherical, and had a 
diameter of 8 inches, then the whistle must be placed at 
slightly less than 8 inches from the side of the lens next 
to it.* The exact distance, however, will have to Ijo 

* 'J'liis follows from the ordinary formula for the focal length / of a 

biconvex lens, each surface having a radius of curvature equal to r. For 

)• 1 
then it can be shown that/= =• , where a is the index of rofrac- 

Z /J. ~ I 

lure of the lens material. As sliown later on, the acoustic index of 

refraction of carbonic acid, when that of air is taken as unity, is 1'2T.}. 

Hence, f. - 1 = 273, and - — = 'JJ. Hence,/ = ir\!,, or / ia slightly 

less than twice the radius of curvature of the spherical segment forming 
the sound-lens. 
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found by trial, but it is soniewhei-e near the point so 
determined. The sensitive flame should be about 4 or 5 
foet away from the lens on the other side of the screen. 

These arraniiements havino; been made and the whistle 
set in action, it will be found that the flame responds 
vigorously when it is placed on the axis-line of the lens, 
but if moved a few inches to right or left of this line, it 
will cease to flare. This shows us that we have formed 
a lieam of sound, and with some little care it is possible 
to make this a nearly parallel beam, so that when plunged 
in this stream of air waves the flame dips, but by removing 
it just outside the stream of sound it no longer flares. 
1 have found it not difficult, when using a sound-lens 
G or 7 inches in diameter, to make a beam of sound from 
a whistle some 10 inches wide at about 4 feet from the 
lens. 

Supposing the sound-lens and sensitive flame so 
adjusted, it is then necessary for our purpose to provide 
a, sound-prism, made in the following manner : A zinc box 
is made in wedge foim, and the two inclined sides are cut 
out, and these windows are covered with thin collodion 
lilm. The box has two pipes connected with it, by means 
of which it can be filled \\\\\i carbonic acid "as. 

Provided with this apparatiis, it is now possible to 
show you a series of experiments which will leave no 
doubt in your minds that the external agency which creates 
in us the sensation of sound is a wave -motion in the 
air we breathe. Let me, in the first place, show you that 
a sound-beam can be reflected. We adjust our sensitive 
llame and set the whistle iu action, and create, as de- 
scribed, by the lens, a beam of sound. At a little distance, 
say a couple of feet, outside the parallel beam we place 
the sensitive flame, and, being sheltered from the du'ect 
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action of the wliistle, it remains perfectly quiescent. 
Taking a sheet of glass in my hand, I hold it at an angle 
of 45° in the sound-beam, and you see the flame at once 
roars. The beam has been reflected on to the flame, but 
a very small angular movement of the glass is sufficient 
to reflect the sound-ray past the flame without touching 
it, and the flame then exhibits no agitation. 

A few experiments of this kind with the flame in 
various positions are sufficient to show that the sound- 
beam is reflected by the glass in accordance with the law 
of reflection of wave-motion, viz. that the angle of in- 
cidence is ecj^ual to the angle of reflection. We can in 
the same v;a.y reflect the sound-ljeam Ijy a wooden board, 
a piece of cardboard, a looking-glass, or a sheet of metal. 
We can reflect it from a wet duster, but not very well 
from a dry handkerchief If we place the flame in the 
direct beam, it is easy to show that all the above good 
reflectors of sound are opac^ue to a sound-ray, and cast an 
acoustic shadow. In fact, I can prevent the flame from 
roaring by merely interposing my hand in front of it. 
A wet duster is found to be opaque to these sound waves, 
l)ut a dry linen handkerchief is fairly transparent. 

The collodion film used in making the lens and prism 
is also exceedingly transparent to these short air waves. 
We may then go one step further, and show that these 
air waves are capaljle of refraction. It will be in your 
remembrance that, in speaking of water ripples, it was 
shown by experiment that, when water ripples passed 
over a boundary between two regions, in one of which 
they travelled more quickly than in the other, a liending 
of the direction of ripple-motion took place. We can 
show precisely the same thing with these air waves. 

The collodion prism has been filled \vith a heavy gas 
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called carbonic acid. This gas is about lialf as heavy 
again as air, and it is this heavy and poisonous gas which, 
by accumulating in old wells or brewers' vats or in coal- 
mines after an explosion, causes the death of any man or 
living animal immersed in it. 

It has already been explained that the velocity of 
sound waves in different gases varies inversely as the 
sc^uare root of their density. Hence the speed of a sound 
wave in carbonic acid gas will be less than that in air in 
tlie ratio of tlie sc[uare roots of the densities of these gases. 
The density of carbonic acid gas is to tliat of air as lTir)2 
is to 1. The square root of l-r)52 is Vl-kC), or nearly 1{. 
Accordingly, the speed of a sound wave in carbonic acid 
gas is to the speed in air as 4 is to 5. A sound wave in 
air will therefore travel ii feet or 5 inches in the same 
time that it travels 4 feet or 4: inches in carliouic acid gas. 

Let us now consider -what must happen if a sound 
wave falls oblic|uely upon tlie face of our carbonic acid 
prism. 

Let ABC be the prism (see Fig. ."iO) represented in 

A 




b c i'' 

Fig. :"in. — Tlio rcfrnctidii of a wave )iy a primu. 

plan, and let al, ah, ah, be a train of sound waves advanc- 
ing against the face AC. As soon as the left end h of the 
wave ah touches the face AC, and enters the carbonic acid 
gas, its speed will begin to be retarded, and in the time 
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taken by the right end a to move in air from a to c, the left 
end will have moved in carbonic acid gas, by a less dis- 
tance, hd, the distances ca and M, being in the ratio of 5 
to 4. Hence it is clear that the wave- front ah will be swung 
round, and wlien the wave has wholly entered the prism, 
its direction of motion will have been bent round to the 
left. 

The same thing will happen at emergence. The right 
end, e, of the wave ef gets out into the air whilst the left 
end, /, is still in carbonic acid. Accordingly, in the time 
taken for the end / to move to h, the end e will have 
moved a greater distance, in the ratio of 5 to 4, to g, and 
therefore we have again a bending round of the wave- 
direction. It is evident, therefore, that this unequal 
retarding of the two sides of the wave will result in a 
rr.Jruction, or bending, of tlie wave-direction, and that 
whereas the sound-ray was proceeding, before entering the 
prism, in the direction of the arrow on the right hand, it 
is altered, after passing through the prism, so as to be 
travelling in the direction of the arrow on the left-hand 
side. The double bending of the sound-ray is therefore 
caused by, and is evidence of the fact that, the sound 
wave travels more slowly in earljonic acid gas than it 
does in air.* 

* We can, in fact, discover the ratio of the velocities from the amount 
of bending the ray experiences and the angle BAG of the prism, called 
its refracting angle. It can be shown that if we denote this refracting 
angle by the letter A, and the deflection or total bending of the ray by 
the letter D, then the ratio of the velocity of the wave in air to its 
velocity in carbonic acid gas (called the acoustic refractive index), being 
denoted by the Greek letter /x; we have — 
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Let us, then, bring these statements to the test of 
experiment. We again start in action the whistle W, and 
place the sensitive flame in the line of the lens-axis, and 
notice how violently the flame flares (see Fig. 51). The 
flame is now at a distance of 4 feet from the lens. I 
move the flame 1 foot to the left hand, and it is now 
outside the beam of sound, and remains quiescent. The 
prism P, previously filled with carbonic acid gas, is then 
inserted between the sound-lens and the flame, and close to 
the former. "When properly placed, the sensitive flame F 
immediately dips and roars. It will be abundantly evident 
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Fig, 51. — The refraction of a sound ray. 
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to you that this can only arise liecause the prism has bent 
roirnd the sound-beam, and deflected it on to the flame. 
But if the beam is bent round, then it follows that if tlie 
flame is now moved back to the central position F', the 
prism remaining in front of the lens, that the flame will not 
now roar, and this we find to be the case. If, however, the 
prism is then removed, the flame at once bursts into a roar. 
This experiment proves to demonstration that we can re- 
fract waves of sound just as we can refract ripples on water. 
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Having regard to what we have now seen, I do not 
think you will have any difficulty in seeing how it is that 
the biconvex sound-lens, filled with carbonic acid gas, is 
able to render divergent sound-rays parallel ; in other 
words, can convert a spherical sound wave into a plane 
sound wave. 

Consider what the effect really must be. Let the 
sound-lens lie represented in section liy AB (see Fig. 49), 
and let W be the whistle sending out spherical sound 
waves, represented by the dotted lines. 

When the spherical wave meets the lens, the central 
portion of the wave passes into a retarding medium, whilst 
llie rin'ht and left wings of the wave are still in air. Hence, 
as Ijefore, the wings gain on the centre. jVgain, at emerg- 
ence the winss emersie before the centre of the wave, and 
hence again the wings gaia on the centre. After complete 
emergence the spherical wave-surface has Ijeen flattened 
out and made into a plane wave. Hence the sound-rays 
diverging from the whistle are rendered parallel or even 
convergent, provided that the whistle is properly placed 
with regard to the lens. 

You will see, therefore, that we can use a gas denser 
than the air, contained in a transparent bag or vessel of 
collodion, as the means of changing the form and direction 
of sound waves. We can make lenses and prisms of car- 
1 ionic acid gas which act on rays of sound just as do lenses 
and prisms of glass on rays of light. There is, however, 
one great difference between the operation of a carbonic 
acid prism on rays of sound, and that of a glass or other 
prism on rays of light. In the lectures on tether waves it 
will be made clear to you that what we call light really 
consists in waves in a medium known as the iBther. 
But when such light waves are propagated through a 
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transparent material like .ij'lass, the speed of transmission 
depends on the wave-leugth, just as in the case of water 
waves. But as regards sound waves there is no difference 
Let^veen the velocity of propagation or speed witli whieli 
waves of different wave-lengths move. Hence a bass note 
travels just as fast as a treble note, and the sound waves 
from a flute have a speed of the same value as that from a 
trumpet or bassoon. If it were not so, it would be im- 
possible for us to hear music or song at a distance, because 
the notes would arrive all in the wrong order, and the 
most familiar melody would be unrecognizable. It follows 
frum this that air waves, no matter what their wave-length, 
are equally refracted on passing from one medium to 
another of different density. We shall see later on tliat 
this is not the case with waves of light and Kther waves 
generally. 

In the case of most transparent substances the tether 
waves which constitute light are transmitted with different 
velocities, the longer wa^'es moving faster than the shorter 
ones. Hence we have the familiar result of the decompo- 
sition of a ray of white light into its different constituents 
by a glass prism. "We cannot, however, perform a similar 
experiment on a complex series of waves of sound by 
means of a carbonic acid prism. In other words, a sound- 
prism refracts, but does not disperse sound waves of various 
wave-lengths. 

One thing, however, should be pointed out before dis- 
missing this experiment, and that is that to show success- 
fully the experiment with the prism, the length of the 
sound waves used must be small compared with the 
dimensions of the prism. The reason for this is that 
otherwise there would be too much bending of the waves 
round the obstacle. When a train of waves, no matter 
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whether waves in air or waves in water, meets with an 
impervious body, there is always a certain bending of tliu 
waves round it, which is teclinically called dlffractinn. 
We may see this effect on a large scale when sea waves, 
rolling in, pass by some large rock standing up like an 
island out of the water. The waves meet it, pass round 
it, and, so to speak, embrace it and continue on the other 
side. If there is to be any calm water on the leeward 
side, the island must be large compared with the lengtli 
of the waves. The same thing holds good with regard lo 
air waves. 

In order that an oljject may form aa acoustic or sound- 
shadow, it is necessary that the construe! ion shall l)e large 
compared with the length of the wave. 

Thus the hand held in front of the mouth does not 
much obstruct the waves of the speaking ^'oice, because 
these waves are about 2 to 4 feet long. But as you 
have seen when using sound waves only 1 inch long, the 
liand will form a very well-marked sound-shadow, as 
shown hy its effect when held between a whistle and a, 
sensitive flame. 

In order to complete our proof that the agency which 
affects our ears as sound is really due to air waves, it is 
necessary to be able to show that we can produce irdi'r- 
frrcnce with air waves, as in the case of waves on water. 
The nature of the effect called interference by M'liich one 
wave is made to anniliilate another has been alreaily fully 
explained. I will now endeavour to exhibit to you the 
interference of two sound-wave trains in an experiment 
due to Lord Ilayleigh, the apparatus for which he lias 
kindly lent to me. 

It consists, as you see, of a stand, to which is fixed a 
jet, from which we form a tall sensitive flame. Behind 
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the flame is placed a sheet of glass, which is held vertically, 
but can be slid towards or from the flame. At a little 
distance we place a hird-call, or sort of whistle, which 
produces, when blown with air, a note so shrill as to be 
inaudible to human ears. 

The air-vibrations so generated are at the rate of 
33,000 per second, which is beyond the limit of audition. 
Hence, even when blown strongly, you hear no sound 
from this appliance. 

It produces, hc^vever, as you can see, a very violent 
eifect upon the sensitive flame. Heuce this flame hrars a 
note which we cannot hear, and it suggests that perhaps 
some animals or insects may have a range of hearing cpiite 
beyond the limits fixed for our human ears. 

Such being the case, you will see that if the glass plate 
is placed behind the flame at a certain distance, the flame 
at once stops flaring and becomes quiescent. If, however, 
the plate is moved to or from the flame by a very small 
distance equal to about the one-twelfth part of an inch, the 
tall flame at once drops in height and begins to flare. If 
we move the plate steadily backwards by equal small 
distances, we find the flame alternately quiescent and 
waving. 

The explanation of this elTect is that it is due to the 
interference between the direct and reflected sound-rays. 
The waves of air are turned back when they meet the glass 
in such a manner that the crests of the arriving waves are 
made to coincide with the hollows of the reflected waves, 
or, to speak more correctly, the zones of condensation of 
one are coincident with the places of rarefaction of the 
other. When the glass is adjusted so that this happens, 
all air-wave motion just in front of it is destroyed, and 
heuce the sensitive detecting flame remains quiescent. If, 
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however, the glass is moved nearer to or further from the 
flame, then the condensations of the retlected wave may be 
made to fall in the same places as the condensations of tlie 
arriving \\'ave, and in that case the disturbance is doubled, 
and not destroyed. 

A little model may be made ^\■hich will help the reader 
to grasp this point. Cut out a piece of jiaper in the form 
shown in Fig. 52 to represent a wave. I5end back the 




Fig. .V2. 

paper on itself at the dotted line ah, and let one half 
represent the arriving wave, and the other the reflecting 
wave. It will be seen that in this case the crests of the 
incoming wave are obliterated by tlie hollows of the 
returning wave. If, however, the paper is bent back at 
«/, then the crests of the reflected and incident waves 
conspire, and there is no interference. 

Whenever we can produce tnterfei'cncc in this manner 
between two sets of sound-rays, or light-rays, or rays of 
any other kind, we have tlie strongest possible proof tliat 
we are concerned with a vxivc-moiion ; because in no other 
way that we can understand is it possible that a destruc- 
tion of sound by sound can take place by, so to speak, 
superimposing two sound-rays, or a destruction of light 
by Ijringing together two rays of light. 

We may, then, conclude our discussion of this part of 
our subject by examining the manner in which vibrating 
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Ijodios communicate a different form of wave to the air. 
As already explained, we are liy our ears enabled to 
a])[ireciate the fact that the air is thrown into a ■\va\'e- 
nintion, and that this wave-motion may consist of waves 
of great or small wave-length, and great or small ampli- 
tude. But we are able to do something more — we are able 
to detect a difference between the form of two waves, so 
that if represented by a wavy line of light, as you have 
seen, the nature of the outline of that line impresses itself 
upon our consciousness. Nothing is more remarkable 
tliau the extraordinary delicacy of the ear in this respect. 
Amongst all our scores of friends and acquaintances we 
recognize each by a quality of voice which we speak of as 
harsh, melodious, sympathetic, rasping, penetrating, or 
clear. This is not altogether a matter of enunciation or 
vocalization, for if different persons pronounce correctly 
the same vowel-sound, we can detect a great difference 
between their voices. We have, then, to ask wherein this 
difference consists when considered with respect simply to 
^\■hat goes on outside of us in the air. 

Great light was thrown on this by the invention and 
perfection of the jihonograph and telephone, and also a 
more recent and wonderful invention, variously called the 
micro-phonograph or telegraphone. You have all heard a 
phonograph speak, or sing, or I'eproduce music. In its 
original form the Edison phonograph consisted of a 
cylindei' covered with tinfoil, against which pressed lightly 
a steel point attached to the centre of a metal disc. In 
its modern form, as improved by Edison, Bell, Tainter, and 
others, it is a far more perfect instrument for recording 
and reproducing sound. It now consists of a cylinder 
covered with a composition similar to very hard soap. 
This cylinder is carried on a metal drum, and caused to 
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re\'olve liy clockwork slowly and very uuiforiuly. A 
iiictul arm carries an elastic metal disc called a receiviug 
diaphragm, and to the back of this is attached a very 
delicate cutting-tool like a small chisel. By means ot a 
screw the chisel and diaphragm are made to travel along 
the cylinder, and if no vil)ration is given to the disc the 
tool cuts a spiral on the recording cylinder, wliich is a 
clean groove with smooth bottom ploughed out of the 
soft composition. If, ho\\"ever, we speak or sing to the 
diaphragm, the air waves cause it to vibrate, and this 
makes the tool cut a furrow, the bottom of which is 
irregular, the undulations corresponding exactly to the 
movements of the diaphragm. Thus, if we could look 
at the section of the furrow, we should see it undulating 
like a miniature switchback railway, each up-and-down 
corresponding with one vibration of the diaphragm. In 
this manner we store up a record of air waves on the 
hard-soap cylinder. In the ne.xt place, to reproduce the 
sound, another diaphragm with a trumpet mouthpiece has 
at its back a little pointed lever or set of levers, one 
extremity resting upon the bottom of the irregular furrow. 

Then, if the cylinder is so set that this reproducing 
diaphragm travels over the record cut by the receiving 
diaphragm, we have a motion communicated to it which 
is the exact facsimile of that wliich produced the furrow. 
Accordingly, the reproducing diaphragm gives back to the 
air impulses which reproduce the same wave-trains, and 
therefore the same speech or song, as that which created 
the record. 

We may in this manner record any human utterance 
and receive it again, word-perfect, months or years after it 
was made.* 

* On the occasion wlicu this luuturc was givca at tlie Eoyal 
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The action of tlie pbouograph leads us to inquire how 
a disc of metal or other elastic material responds to aerial 
vibrations which fall upon it, and I shall conclude this 
lecture by showing you one experiment of a kind to 
illustrate this point, which, though not very easy to per- 
form, is certainly one of the most attractive that can be 
shown. 

There is on the table a brass tulje, of a shape some- 
^\■halJ like a square-shouldered funnel, and over the smaller 
cud is loosely slipped a wide indiarubber tuljc with a 
mouthpiece. It is essential that the indiarubber tube 
shall not fit tightly, but shall be supported so that an air 
space exists all round between it and the brass funnel 
tube. The latter may be carried on a wooden stand. The 
wider end of the funnel must have a diameter of about 
'2!f inches, and the lip must be quite smooth. The interior 
of the funnel should be blackened. A soap solution has 
then to be prepared as for blowing soap-bubbles. A good 
foimula for making this solution is given by I'rofessor 
Yernon Boys, in his book, " Soap Bubbles and the i'orccs 
i,\ Inch mould them," and is as follows : Fill a clean 
stoppered bottle three-quarters full of soft water. Add 
one-fortieth part of its weight of oleate of soda, which will 
probably float on the water. Leave it until it is dissolved. 
Then nearly fill up the bottle with Price's glycerine, and 
shake well. Leave the bottle stoppered for a week in a 
dark place. Then syphon off the clear liquid from the 
scum at the top. Add one or two drops of strong ammonia 

lustitution, a large iihonngraph, kindly lent Ijy the Eilison-Bell I'lioiio- 
graiih Company, Ltd., of Charing Cross Eoad, Loudon, was employed to 
rcpiodiice a short address on Natural History to the young people 
present which had been spoken (o the instrument ten days previously 
by Lord Avebury, at the request of the author. The address was heard 
perfeetly by the live or sis hundred persons comprising the audience. 
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to every pint of the liquid. Do not waim or filter tlie 
liquid, and keep it carefully from exposure to the air. 
Do not expose the liquid to the air more than necessary ; 
but in blowing a bul^Jjle pour out a little of the liquid 
into a saucer. 

In default of this good solution a substitute may be 
found by dissolving bits of clear yellow soap in soft water ; 
but this soapy water does not yield films which last 
so Ion" as those made with the Plateau solution above 
described. 

By dipping the wide end of the funnel tube into some 
of the soap solution placed in a saucer, it is easy to cover 
the end with a flat soap film which will last a considerable 
time. This tube has then to be fixed in front of an 
electric arc or limelight lantern, so that a powerful parallel 
beam of light can be directed on to the film by a small 
flat mirror or looking-glass. A lens is also placed so as 
to focus an image of the film on to a screen. In finding 
the right position for the lens, it is a great help to place a 
p)iece of white card with some bold black letters upon it 
over the hrass funnel in the place which will he occupied 
with the soapy film, and to focus this so as to obtain a 
sharp image of the letters on the screen. When the soap 
film is then substituted for the card, we should have on 
the screen a reflection of the film surface, which at first 
will appear as a patch of white light upon the screen. If 
we allow the film to stand for a few seconds, it Ijesins to 
get thinner at the upper part than at the bottom, and the 
image on the screen will exhibit gorgeous bands of red 
and green, called interference colours, which are due, like 
the colours on a soap-bubljle, to the interference of the 
rays of light reflected from the inner and outer surfaces 
of the film. If the experiment is skilfully performed, the 
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appearance on the screen will then be very beautiful. 
We shall have a patch of light which exhibits bands of 
colours, becoming more intense the longer the lilm stands, 
and towards the end having somewhat the appearance of 
an imusually lovely sunset. 

Just before this condition of the film is reached, if we 
sing gently into the mouthpiece of the indiarubber tube, 
the soap film will be thrown into vibration. The image 
on the screen will exhibit a set of regularly arranged 
concentric stationary ripples, which will alter in appear- 
ance with every change in the note sung. The experiment 
recpires some care and practice to perform it properly, and 
should not be attempted in public without many rehearsals ; 
l)ut when well shown it is a most effective and interestino- 
experiment. We see, therefore, that so delicate an object 
as a stretched soap-film can take up the vibrations of the 
air and be itself thrown into vibration. The reason is 
that the soap-film, as already explained in the first lecture, 
resists stretching, and behaves like a sheet of elastic india- 
rubber. Hence, as each air wave falls upon it, the film is 
alternately pushed out and pulled in, but being held at 
the edges, it can onl}' accommodate itself by stretchiug. 
We have, therefore, set up) in the film a set of stationary 
waves similar to those set up on a rope fixed at one end 
^\■\\e^l the loose end is regularly jerked up and down by 
the hand. The experiment shows us clearly the way in 
which an elastic disc is set in vibration when compres- 
sional waves fall upon it, and in the next lectuie we shall 
jiroceed to discuss the viljrations of this kind which give 
rise to musical effects. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SOUND AND MUSIC. 

OUE di,scus.sion of waves and ripples in tlie air would 
be very incomplete if we left it without any 
further reference to the difference between those 
motions in the air which constitute noise or sound, and 
those to which we owe the pleasure-producing effects of 
musical tones. I propose, therefore, to devote our time 
to-day to a brief exposition of the properties and modes 
of production of those air-vilnations which give rise to 
the class of sensations we call music. Sufficient has 
already l)een said to make it clear to you that one 
essential difference between sound or noise and music, 
as far as regards the events taking place outside of our 
own organism, is that, in the first case, we have a more 
or less irregular motion in the air, and, in the second, 
a rhythmical movement, constituting a train of air waves. 
The greater pleasure we experience from the latter is, no 
doubt, partly due to their rhythmic character. We derive 
satisfaction from all regularly repeated muscular move- 
ments, such as those involved in dancing, skating, and 
rowing, and the agreeable sensation we enjoy in their 
performance is partly due to their periodic or cyclical 
character. 

In the same way, our ears are satisiied by the uniformly 
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repeated and sustained vibrations proceeding from an 
organ- pipe or tuning-fork in action, but we are irritated 
and annoyed by the sensations set up when irregular 
vibrations of the air due to the bray of a donkey or the 
screech of a parrot fall upon them. Before, however, we 
can advance further in an analysis of the nature of musical 
sounds, two things must be clearly explained. The first 
of these is the meaning of the term natural jicriod of 
vibration , and the second is the nature of the effect 
called rcsonaiter. You see before you three small brass 
balls suspended by strings. One siring is 1 foot long, 
the second 4 feet, and the third 9 feet. These suspended 
balls are called simple 2'W"''^^"^''""^- Taking in my hands 
the balls attached to the 1-foot and the 4-foot strino's, 
I withdraw them a little way from their positions of rest 
and let them go. They vibrate like pendulums, but, as 
you see, the 1-foot pendulum makes two swings in the 
time that the 4-foot makes one swing. Eepeating the 
experiment with the 1-foot and the 9-foot pendidum, we 
find that the short one now makes three swinirs in the 
time the long one makes one swing. The inference 
immediately follows that these pendulums, whose respec- 
tive lengths are 1, 4, and 9 feet, make their swings from 
side to side in times which are respectively in the ratio 
of 1, 2, and 3. 

Again, if we withdraw any of the pendulums from its 
position of rest and let it swing, we shall find that in 
any stated period of time, say 1 minute, it executes a 
certain definite number of oscillations which is peculiar 
to itself. You might imagine that, by withdrawing it 
more or less from its position of rest, and making it swing 
over a larger or smaller distance, you could make these 
swings per minute more or less as you please. But you 
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would lind, on trying the experiment, that this is not the 
case, and that, provided the arc of viljration is not t(jo 
great, the time of one complete swing to and fro is the 
same whether the swing be large or small. 

In scientific language this is called the ixoehroitUm af 
tlu; pcndiihimi, and is said to h;ive been discovered liy 
Galileo in the Cathedral at Pisa, when watching the 
swings of a chandelier die away, whilst counting their 
number liy the beats of his pulse. This periodic time 
of vibration, which is independent of the amplitude of 
vibration, provided the latter is small, is called the 
natural time of viljration of the pendulum, or its free 
periodic time. 

In the case of the simple pendulum the free periodic 
time is proportional to the square root of the length of 
the pendulum. Accordingly, a short pendulum nrakes 
more swings per minute than a long one, and this rate 
of swinging is quite independent of the weight of the bob. 
We can, of course, take hold of the bob with our hand 
and force it to vibrate in any period we please, and thus 
produce n foreed vihrution ; but ^ free vibration, or one 
which is unforced, has a natural time-period of its own. 

In order that any body may ^■ibrate when displaced 
and then set free, two conditions must exist. In the first 
place, theie must be a controlling force tending to make 
the substance return to its original position when dis- 
placed. In the second place, the thing moved must have 
mass or inertia, and when displaced and allowed to return 
it must in consequence overshoot the mark, and acquire 
a displacement in an opposite direction. In the case of 
the pendulum the elastic control or restoring force is the 
weight of the bob, which makes it always try to occupy 
the lowest position. We can, however, make a pendulum 
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of another kiud. Here, for iustauce, is a heavy ball 
suspended by a spiral spuing (see Fig. .33). If I pull 
the ball down a little, and then let it go, it jumps up 
and down, and executes vertical vibrations. The elastic 
control here is the spring which resists extension. In 
this instance, also, there is a natural free time 
of vibration, independent of the extent of the 
motion, but dependent upon the weight of the 
ball and the stillness of the spring. 

A good illustration of the above principles 
may be found in the construction of a clock or 
a watch. A clock contains a pendulum which 
vil.irates in a certain fixed time. The arrange- 
ments we call the " works " of a clock are only 
a contrivance for counting 'the swings, and re- 
cording them by the "hands" of the clock. 
Owing, however, to the friction of the " works," 
the pendulum would soon come to rest, and 
hence we have a mainspring or " weights " 
which apply a little push to the pendulum at each swing, 
and keep it going. In a watch there is no pendulum, 
but there is a " balance-wheel and hair-spring," or a 
^^"heel which has a spiral spring attached to it, so that 
it can swing backwards and forwards throu.gh a small 
angle. The so-called " escapement " is a means by which 
the swings are counted, and a little impulse given to the 
wheel to keep it swinging. The watch " keeps time " 
if this hair--spring is of the right degree of stiffness, and 
the balance-wheel of the right weight and size. Thus a 
clock can be made to go faster or slower by slightly 
altering the length of its pendulum, and the watch by 
slightly changing the stiffness of its hair-spring. 

It may be noted in passing that our legs, in walking, 
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swing like pendulums, and every particular length of leg 
has its own natural time of vibration, so that there is 
a certain speed at which each person can walk which 
causes him or her the least amount of fatigue, because it 
corresponds with the natural free or unforced period of 
vibration of the leg considered as a pendulum. 

We now pass on to notice another very important 
matter. If we have any pendulum, or mass suspended 
by a spring, having therefore a certain natural period of 
vibration, we can set it in motion by administering to it 
small repeated blows or pushes. If the interval between 
these impulses corresponds with the natural time-period 
of oscillation, it will be found that quickly a very largo 
swing is accumulated or produced. If, on the other hand, 
the interval laetween the blows does not correspond witli 
tlie natural time of vibration, then their effect in producing 
vibration is comparatively small. This may be illustrated 
M'ith great ease by means of the ball suspended by a 
spring. Suppose that by means of an indiarubber puff- 
Ijall I make a little puff of air against the suspended ball. 
Tlic small impulse produces hardly any visilde effect. 
Let this puff be repeated at intervals of time equal to that 
of the natural free period of vibration of the suspended 
hall. Then we find that, in the course of a very few puffs, 
we have caused a very considerable vibration or swing to 
take place in the heavy ball. If, however, the puffs of 
air come irregularly, they produce very little effect in 
setting the ball in motion. In the same manner a pen- 
dulum, consisting of a heavy block of wood, may be set 
swinging over a considerable range by a very few properly 
timed taps of the finger. We may notice another instance 
of the effect of accumulated impulses when walking over 
a plank laid across a ditch. If we tread in time with the 
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natural vibration-period of tlie flexible plank, we sluiU 
find that very soon we produce oscillations of a dangerously 
lai'ge extent. Whereas, if we are careful to make the 
time of our steps or movement disagree with that of the 
plank, this will not be the case. 

It is for this reason that soldiers crossing a suspension 
bridge are often made to break step, lest the steady tramp 
of armed men should happen to set up a perilous state of 
viljration in the bridge. It is not untruthful to say that 
a boy ^vith a pea-shooter could in time break down Chariug 
Cross Eailway Bridge over the Thames. If we suppose 
a pea shot against one of the sections of this iron bridge, 
there is no doubt that it would produce an infinitesimal 
displacement of the bridge. Also there is no Cjuestion 
that the Ijridge, being an elastic and heavy structure, has 
a natural free time of vibration. Hence, if pea after pea 
were shot at the same place at intervals of time exactly 
agreeing with the free time-period of vibration of the 
bridge, the effects would be cumulative, and would in time 
increase to an amount which would endanger the structure. 
Impracticable and undesirable as it might be to carry out 
the experiment, it is nevertheless certainly true, that a 
lioy with a pea-shooter, given sufficient patience and 
suthcient peas, could in time break down an iron girder 
bridge by the accumulation of properly timed but infinitely 
small blows. 

The author had an instance of this before him not long 
ago. He was at a place where very large masts were being 
erected. One of these masts, about 50 feet long, was 
resting on two great blocks of wood placed under each 
end. This mast was a fine beam of timber, square in 
section, and each side about 2 feet wide. The mast, 
therefore, lay like a bridge on its terminal supports. 
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Standiug or jumpiDg on the middle of this great beam 
produced hardly any visible deflection. The writer, how- 
ever, placed his hand on the centre of the log and pressed 
it gently. Eepeatiug this pressure at intervals, discovery 
was soon made of the natural time-period of vibration, 
and by repeating the pressures at the riglit moment it was 
found that large oscillations could be accumulated. If 
he had ventured to proceed far with this operation, it is 
certain that, with properly timed impulses, it would have 
Ijeen possible, by merely applying the pressure of one 
hand, to break in half this great wooden mast. 

We have constant occasion in mechanical work to 
notice that whereas one pull or push of great vigour will 
not create some desired displacement of an object, a number 
of very small hits, or properly timed pushes or pulls, will 
achieve the requisite result. We might summarize the 
foregoing facts by saying that it is a maxim in dealing 
■with bodies capable of any kind of free vibration that 
impulses, however small, will create oscillations of auy 
rec[uired magnitude, if only applied at intervals equal to 
the natural free period of vibration of the body in question . 

We can illustrate these principles by a few experi- 
ments which have special reference to musical instruments. 
If we fasten one end of a rope to a fixed support, we find 
we can produce a wave or pulse in the rope by jerking 
the free end up and down with the hand. The speed with 
which a pulse or wave travels along a rope depends upon 
its weight per unit of length, or, say, on the number of 
pounds it weighs per yard, and on the tension or pull on 
the rope. The tighter the rope, the quicker it travels ; 
and for the same tension the heavier the rope, the slower 
it travels. 

It is not difficult to show that the speed with which 
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the pulse travels is measured by the square root of the 
(xuotient of the tension of the rope by its ■5\'eight per unit 
of length, or, as it may be called, the density of the rope. 

"We have already explained that, in a medium such as 
air, a ^\'aYe of compression is propagated at a speed which 
is measured by the square root of the quotient of the air- 
pressure, or elasticity, by its density. In exactly the same 
way the hump that is formed on a rope by giving one end 
of it a jerk, runs along at a speed \\-hich is measured by 
the sijuare root of the quotient of the stretching force, or 
tension, by the densit3^ The propagation of a pulse or 
wave along a string is most easily shown for lecture pur- 
poses liy filling a long indiaruliber tube witli sand, and 
then hanging it up by one end. The tube so loaded has 
a large weight per unit of length, and accordingly, if we 
give one end a jerk a hump is created which travels akmg 
rather slowly, and of which the movement can easily lie 
watched. We may sometimes see a canal-boat driver give 
a jerk of this kind to tire end of his horse-rope, to make 
it clear some obstacle such as a jiost or bush. 

If we do this ■\\itli a rope fixed at one end, we shall 
notice that when the hump reaches the end it is refiected 
and returns upon itself. If we represent by the letter / 
the length of the rope, and by t the time required to 
travel the douljle distance there and back from the free 
end, then the quotient of 21 by t is obviously the velocity 
of the wave. But we have stated that this velocity is 
equal to the square root of the tension of the rope (call it 
c) by the weight per unit of length, say 711. Hence 
clearly — 

'? = \/^;or^ = 2L>/^ 
t ^ 111 ^ e 
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Sujjposing, then, that the jorks of the free end are 
given at intervals of time efj^ual to f, or to the time 
required for the pulse to run along and back again, "we 
shall find the rope thrown into so-called sf(i/ioiun\i/ wnvcs. 
If, however, the jerks come twice as quickly, then the 
rope can accommodate itself to them by dividing itself 
into two sections, each of which is in separate vibration ; 
and similarly it can divide itself into three, four, five, or 
six, or more sections in stationary vibration. The rope, 
tlierefore, has not only one, but many natural free periods 
of vibration, and it can adapt itself to many diliercnt 
frequencies of jerking, provided these are integer multiples 
of its fundamental frequency. 

Tlie aJjove statements may be very easily verified Ijy 
the use of a large tuning-fork and a string. Let a light 
cord or silk string he attached to one prong of a large 
tuning-fork which is maintained in motion electrically as 
presently to be explained. The other end of the cord 
passes over a pulley, and has a little weight attached to it. 
Let the tuning-foilv be set in viliration, and ^'arious ^^'eigllts 
attached to the opposite end of the cord. 

It is possible to find a weight which applies such a 
tension to the cord that its time of free vibration, as a 
whole, agrees with that of the fork. The cord is then 
thrown into stationary vibration. This is best seen by 
throwing the shadow of the cord upon a white screen, when 
it will appear as a grey spindle-shaped shadow. The 
central point A of the spindle is called a ventral point, or 
anti-node, and the stationary points N are called the 
nodes (see Fig. 54). Next let the tension of the string 
be reduced by removing some of the weight attached to 
the end. When the proper adjustment is made, the cord 
will vibrate in two segments, and have a node at the 
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centre. Each segment vibrates in time with the tuning- 
fork, hut the time of vibration of the whole cord is double 
tliat of the fork. Similarly, by adjusting the tension, we 
may make the cord vibrate in three, four, or more sections, 
coustitutinf; what are called the harmonics of the string. 

The string, therefore, in any particular state as regards 
tension and length, has a fundamental }ieriod in which it 
vibrates as a whole, but it can also divide itself into 




Fig. 3-1. 

sections, each of which makes two, three, four, or more 
times as many vibrations per second. 

In the case of a violin or piano string, we have an 
example of the same action. In playing the violin, tlie 
effective length of the string is altered by placing the 
finger upon it at a certain point, and then setting the string 
in vibration by passing along it a bow of horsehair 
covered with rosin. The string is set in ^dliration as a 
whole, and also in sections, and it therefore yields the 
so-called fundamental tone, accompanied by the liarmonics 
or orcr-toncs. Every violinist knows how much the tone 
is affected by the point at which the bow is placed across 
the string, and the reason is that the point where the bow 
touches the string must always be a ventral point, or anti- 
node, and it therefore determines the harmonics which 
shall occur. 
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Another good illustration of the action of properly 
intermittent small impulses in creating vibrations may be 
found in the following experiment with two electrically con- 
trolled tuning-forks : A large tuning-fork, P (see Fig. 54), 
has fixed between its prongs an electro-magnet, E, or piece 
of iron surrounded with silk-covered wire. When an 
electric current from a battery, B, traverses the wire it 
causes the iron to be magnetized, and it then attracts the 
prongs and pulls them together. The circuit of the battery 
is completed through a little springy piece of metal attached 
to one of the prongs which makes contact witli a fixed screw. 
The arrangement is such that -when the prongs fly apart 
the circuit is completed and the current ilows, and then 
the current magnetizes the iron, and this in turn pjulls tlie 
prongs together, and breaks the circuit. The fork, therefore, 
maintains itself in vibration when once it has been started. 
It is called an electrically driven tuning-fork. Here are 
two such forks, in every way identical. One of the forks 
is self-driven, but the current through its own electro- 
magnet is made to pass also through the electro-magnet 
of the other fork, which is, therefore, not self-driven, but 
controlled by the first. If, then, the first fork is started, 
the electro-magnet of the second fork is traversed by inter- 
mittent electric currents having the same frequency as 
the first fork, and the electro magnet of the second fork 
administers, therefore, small pulls to the prongs of tlie 
second fork, these pulls corresponding to the periodic time 
of the first fork. If, as at pjresent, the forks arc identical, 
and I start the first one, or the driving fork, in action it 
will, in a few seconds, cause the second fork to begin to 
sound. Let me, however, affix a small piece of wax to 
the second fork. I have now altered its proper period of 
vibration by slightly weighting the prongs. You now see 
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S^: 




that the first fork is unable to set the second fork in action. 
The electro-magnet is operating as before, but its impulses 
do not come at the right time, and hence the second fork 
does not begin to move. 

If we weight the two forks equally with wax, we can 
again tune them in sympathy, and tlien once again they 
will control each other. 

All these cases, in which one set of small impulses at 
proper intervals of time create a large vibration in the 
l)ody on which they act, are said to be instances of 
/■rsninnirr. A morc perfect illustration of acoustic reson- 
ance may be brought Ijefore 
you now. Before me, on 
the table, is a tall glass 
cylindrical jar, and I have 
in my hand a tuning-fork, 
the prongs of which make 
256 vibrations per second 
when struck (see Fig. .55). 
If the fork is started in 
action, you at a distance will 
hear but little sound. The 
prongs of the fork mo-^-e 
through the air, but they do 
not set it in very great oscillatory movement. Let us 
calculate, however, the wave-length of the waves given 
out Ijy the fork. Prom the fundamental formula, 'irare- 
rdocUij = ■irarc-hiujth X frcqiunicij ; and knowing that the 
velocity of sound at the present temperature of the air is 
about 1126 feet per second, we see at once that the length 
of the air wa-\'e produced by this fork must be nearly 44 
feet, because 4-4 x 25G = 1126-4. Hence the cjuarter 
wave-length is nearly ll foot, or, say, 1 foot 1 inch. 



-^Wave 



~> 



Fig. 5."]. — An cxperiincnt on 
rcsimanep. 
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I hold tlie fork over tliis tall jar, and pour water into 
the jar until the space between the water-surface and the 
top of the jar is a little over 1 foot, and at that moment 
the sound of the fork becomes much louder. The column 
of air in the jar is 11 foot in length and this resounds 
to the fork. You will have no difficulty in seeing the 
reason for this in the light of previous explanations. 
The air column has a certain natural rate of vibration, 
which is such that its fundamental note has a wave-length 
four times the length of the column of air. In the case 
of the rope fixed at one end and jerked up and down at the 
other so as to make stationaiy vibrations, the length of 
the rope is one quarter of the wave-length of its stationary 
wave. This is easily seen if we remember that the fixed 
end must be a finile, and the end moved up and down 
must be an anti-node, or ventral segment, and tlie distance 
Ijetween a node and an anti-node is one quarter of a wave- 
length. Accordingly the vibrating column of air in the 
jar also has a fundamental mode of vibration, such that 
the length of the column is one quarter of a wave-length. 
Hence the vibrating prongs of the 2."i6-period tuning-fork, 
when held over the I'l foot long column of air, are able 
to set the air in great vibratory movement, for the 
impulses from the prongs come at exactly the right time. 
Accordingly, the loud sound you hear when the fork is 
held over the jar proceeds, not so much from the fork as 
from tlie column of air in the jar. The prongs of the 
fork give little ijlows to the column of air, and these being 
at intervals equal to the natural time-period of vibration 
of the air in the jar, the latter is soon set in violent 
vibration. 

We can, in the next place, pass on now to discuss some 
matters connected with the theory of music. Wheii 
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regular air-vibrations or wave-trains fall upon the ear 
they produce the sensation of a musical tone, provided 
that their frequency lies between about 40 per second 
and about 4000. The lowest note in an organ usually 
is one having 32 viVirations per second, and the highest 
note in the orchestra is that of a piccolo tiute, giving 
4752 vibrations per second. We can appreciate as sound 
vibrations lying between IG and 32,000, but the greater 
portion of these high frequencies liave no musical character, 
and would be described as whistles or squeaks. 

When one note has twice the frequency of another 
it is called the odare of the first. Thus our rancre of 
musical tones is comprised within aboiit seven octaves, or 
within the limits of the notes whose frequencies are 40, 
80, 160, 320, 640, 1280, 2.360, and 5120. 

These musical notes are distinguislied, as every one 
knows, by certain letters or signs on a clef. Thus the 
note called the middle C of a piano has a fre|uency of 
248, and is denoted by the sign 




The octave is divided into certain musical infervah 
l)y notes, the frequencies of which have a certain ratio to 
that of the fundamental note. This ratio is determined 
Ijy what is called the .s(v//c, or ijrimiit. Thus, in tlie major 
diatonic natural scale, if we denote the fundamental note 
by C, called du or vt in singing, and its frecpiency by n, 
then the other notes in the natural scale are denoted by 
the letters, and have frequencies as below. 
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Hence if tlie uote G has 248 vibrations per second, tlieu 
the note D will have 9 X 248 -=- 8 = 279 vibrations per 
second. On looking at the above scale of the eight notes 
forming an octave, it ^^'ill be seen that there are three 
kinds of ratios of frequencies of the various notes. 

(1) The ratio of C to L), or F to CI, or A to B, which is 
that of 8 to 9. 

(2) The ratio of D to E, and CI to A, which is that of 
9 to 10. 

(3) The ratio of E to F, or Jj to C S which is that of 
15 to 1(J. 

The first two of these intervals or ratios are both called 
« tone, and the third is called a semitone. The two tones, 
however, are not exactly the same, but their ratio to one 
another is that of i] to j"„, or of 80 to 81. This interval 
is called a comma, and can be distinguished by a good 
musical ear. 

Several of these intervals or ratios of frequencies have 
received names. Thus the interval C to E, = 4 : 5, is 
called a major tJdrd, and the interval E to G, = 5 : 6, is 
called a minor third ; the interval C to G, = 2 : 3, is called 
a, fifth, and that of G to G^, = 1 : 2, is called anoctace. For 
the purposes of music it has been found necessary to 
introduce other notes between the seven notes of the 
octave. If a note is introduced which has a frequency 
greater than any one of the seven in the ratio of 25 to 24, 
that is called a sharpened note ; thus the note of which 
the frequency is :j7i x r,'l would be called G sharp, and 
written Gj. In the same way, if the frequency of any 
note is lowered in the ratio of 24 to 25, it is said to be 
flattened. Then the note whose frequency is %n x -r?* 
would be called G flat, and written Gt'. 

M 
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It is oljvious that if we were to introduce flats ami 
sharps to all the eight notes we should have twenty-four 
notes in tlie octave, and the various intervals would become 
too numerous and confusing foi' memory or performance. 
Hence in keyed instruments the difficulty has been over- 
come by employing a scale of eijual temperament , made as 
follows : The interval of an octa\'e is divided into twelve 
parts by introducing eleven notes, the ratio of the fre- 
ijuency of each note to its neighbours on either side being 
the same, and equal to the ratio 1 to 1'05946. 

The scale thus formed is called the ehromulic ticulc, 
aud by this means a number of the flats and sharps become 
identical ; thus, for in stance, Cjj and D^ become the same 
note. The octave has therefore twelve notes, which are 
the seven white keys, and the five black ones of the 
octave of the key-board of a piano or organ. 

Every one not entirely destitute of a musical ear is 
aware that certain of these musical intervals, such as the 
fifth, the octave, or the major third, produce an agreeable 
impression on the ear when the notes forming them are 
sounded together. On the other hand, some intervals, 
such as the seventh, are not pleasant. The former we 
call eoncords, and the latter discords. The question then 
arises — What is the reason for this ditference in the effect 
of the air-vibiations on the ear ? This leads us to consider 
the natm-e of simple and complex air vibrations or waves. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the effect of sending 
out into the air two sets of aii- waves of slightly different 
wave lengths. These waves both travel at the same rate, 
hence we shall not affect the combined effects of the 
waves upon the au' if we consider both sets of waves to 
stand still. For the sake of simplicity, we will consider 
that the wave-length of one train is 2U inches, and that of 
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the otlioi' is 21. Moreover, let the two wave-trains be 
so placed relatively to one another that they both start 
from one point in the same phase of movement ; that is, 
let their zero points, or their humps or hollows, coincide. 
Then if we draw two wavy lines (see Fig. 56) to represent 
these two trains, it will be evident that, since the wave- 
length of one is 1 inch longer than that of the other — that 
is, a distance equal to twenty wave-lengths — one wave-train 
will have gained a wliole wave-length upon the other, and 
in a distance equal to ten wave-lengths, one wave train 
will have gained half a wave-length upon the other. If 




Fig. 56. — The furmation of bwits Ly twu wavu-traiiis. 

we therefore imagine the two wave-trains superimposed, 
we shall lind, on looking along the line of propagation, an 
alternate doubling or destruction of wave-effect at regular 
intervals. In other words, the effect of superimposing 
two trains of waves of slightly different wave-lengths is 
to produce a resultant wave-train in which the wave- 
amplitude increases up to a certain point, and then dies 
away again nearly to nothing, as shown in the lowest of 
the three wave-lines in Fig. 56. 

We must, then, determine how far apart these points of 
maximum wave-amplitude or points of no wave effect lie. 
If the wave-length of one train is, as stated, 20 inches, 
then a length of ten wave-lengths is 200 inches, and this 
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must be, therefore, the distance Iroin a phiue of iiiaxiiiium 
combined wave-effect to a place of zero wave-effect. 
Accordingly, the distance between two places where the 
two wave-trains help one another must be 40(J inches, 
and this must also be the distance between two adjacent 
places of wave-destruction. If, therefore, we look along 
the wavy line representing the resultant wave, every 400 
inches we shall find a maximum wave-amplitude, and 
every 400 inches a place where the waves have destroyed 
each other. We may call this distance a loarc-irain 
IciKjlh, and it is obviously equal to the product of the 
constituent wave-lengths divided by the difference of the 
two constituent wave-lengths. 

It follows from this that if we suppose the two wave- 
trains to move forward ■^rith equal speed, the number of 
maximum points or zero points which will pass any place 
in the unit of time will be equal to the difference between 
the frecjuencies of the constituents. Let us now reduce 
this to an experiment. Here are two organ-pipes exactly 
tuned to unison, and when both are sounded together we 
have two identical wave-trains sent out into the air. We 
can, however, slightly lengthen one of the pipes, and so 
put them out of tune. When this is done you can no 
longer hear the smooth sound, but a sort of waxing and 
waning in the sound, and this alternate increase and 
diminution in loudness is called « heat. We can easily 
take count of the number of beats per second, and by the 
reasoning given above we see that the number of beats 
per second must be ec[ual to the difference between the 
frequencies of the two sets of waves. Thus if one oigan- 
pipe is giving 100 viljrations per second to the air, and the 
other 102, we hear two beats per second. 

Now, up to a certain point we can count these beats, 
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liut when thoy come r[uicker than aljoiit 10 per second, 
we cease to be able to hear them separately. Whei^ they 
come at the rate of about 30 per second they communi- 
cate to the combined sound a peculiar rasping and un- 
pleasant effect which we call a discord. If they come 
much more quickly than 70 per second we cease to he 
conscious of tlieir presence by any discordant effect in the 
sound. 

The theory was first put forward ))y the famous i)hysi- 
cist, Von Helmholtz, that the reason certain musical 
intervals are not ac'reeal)Ie to the trained ear is because tlie 

O 

difference between the frecjuencies of the constituent fun- 
damental tones or the harmonics irrescnt in them give rise 
to beats, approximately of 30 to 40 per second. 

In order to simplify our explanations we will deal 
with two cases only, viz. that of the octave interval and 
that of the scvetdJi. The first is a perfect concord, and 
the second, at least on stringed instruments, is a discord. 
It lias already l)een explained that when a string vibrates 
it does so not only as a whole, but also in sections, giving 
out a fundamental note with superposed harmonics. 
Suppose we consider the octave of notes lying between 
the frequencies 2ii-l: and 528, which correspond to the notes 
G and C^ forming the middle octave on a piano. The 
frer|uencies and differences of the eight tones in this octave 
are as follows : — 

FlilCQUEXCIES OF THE NOTES OP THE MIDDLE OCTAVE OF A PlANO. 
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It will thus Ije seen that the differences Ijetween the 
frefjiiencies of adjacent notes are such as to make beats 
lietween them which have a number per second so near 
to the limits of 30 to 40 that adjacent notes soumled 
together are discords. 

Suppose, however, we sound the Sfccn/Ji, viz. and B, 
together. The frequencies are 264 and 495, and the 
difference is 231. Since, then, the difference between the 
frei|uencies lies far lieyond the limit of 30 to 40 per second, 
how comes it that in this case we have a discord ? To 
answer this question we must consider the harmonics pre- 
sent with the fundamentals. Write down each frequency 
multiplied respectively by the numl)ers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. — 

li. 
495 

900 

mr, 

1980 

247."i 

2070 

On looking at these numbers we see that although the 
difference between the frequencies of the two fundamentals 
is too great to produce the disagreealjle number of beats, 
yet tlie difference between the frequencies of the funda- 
mental of note B (49-5) and the first harmonic of note C 
(."i28^ is exactly 33, which is, therefore, the required 
number. Accordingly, the discordant character of tlie 
seventh interval played on a piano is not due to the Ijeats 
Ijetween the primary tones, but to beats arising between 
the first harmonic of one and the fundamental of the other. 
It will be a useful exercise to the reader to select any other 
interval, and write down the primary frequencies and the 
overtone frequencies, or harmonics, and then determine 
wliether between any pairs disagreeable beats can occur. 
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The presence of harmonics or overtones is, therefore, 
a source of discord in some cases, but nevertheless 
these overtones communicate a certain character to the 
sound. 

Helmholtz's chief conclusions as regards the cause of 
concord and discord in musical tones were as follows : — 

(1) Musical sounds which are pure, that is, have no 
harmonics mixed up with them, are soft and agreealile, 
but without brilliancy. Of this kind are the tones emitted 
by tuning-forks gently struck or open organ-pipes not 
Ijlown violently. 

(2) The presence of harmonics up to the sixth com- 
municates force and brilliancy and character to the tone. 
Of this kind are the notes of the piano and organ-pipes 
more strongly blown. 

(3) If only the uneven harmonics, viz. the first, third, 
fifth, etc., are present, the sound acquires a certain nasal 
character. 

(4) If the higher harmonics are strong, then the sound 
acq^uires great penetrating force, as in the case of brass 
instruments, trumpet, trombone, clarionet, etc. 

(.5) The causes of discord are beats having a frecpiency 
of 30 to 40 or so, taking place between the two primary 
tones or the harmonics of either note. 

The pleasure derived from the sound of a musical 
instrument is dependent, to a large extent, on the exist- 
ence of the desirable harmonics in each tone, or on the 
exclusion of undesirable ones. 

In the next place, let us consider a little the means 
at our disposal for creating and enforcing the class of air- 
waves which give rise to the sensations of musical tones. 
Broadly speaking, there are three chief forms of musical 
air-wave-making appliance, viz. those which depend on 
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tlio vibrations of folumns of air, on strings, and on plates 
respectively. 

One of the oldest and simplest forms of musical in- 
strument is that represented by the j^jan-pipes, still used 
as an orchestral accompaniment in the case of the ever- 
popular peripatetic theatrical display called Punch and 

Jiuhj. 

If we take a metal or wooden pipe closed at the 
liottom, and blow gently across the open end, we obtain 
a musical note. The air in the pipe is set in vibration, 
and tlie tone we obtain depends on the length of the 
column of air, whicli is the same as the length of the pnpe. 
Tlie manner in which this air-vibration is started is as 
follo^^'s : On blowing across the opicn end of the pipe 
closed at the bottom a partial vacuum is made in it. 
Tliat this is so, can be seen in any scent spray-producer, in 
which two glass tubes are fi.xed at right angles to each 
otlier. One tube dipjs into the scent, and through the 
other a puff of air is sent across the open mouth of the 
first. The liquid is sucked up tlie vertical tube by reason 
of the partial vacuum made above it. If we employ a 
pipe closed at the bottom and IjIow across the open end, 
the first effect of the exhaustion is that the jet of air is 
piartly sucked down into the closed tube, and thus com- 
presses the air in it. This air then rebounds, and again 
a partial vacuum is made in the tulie. So the result is an 
alternate compression and expansion of the air in the 
closed tube. The column of air is alternately stretched 
and squeezed, and a state of stationary vibration is set up 
in the air in the tube ; just as in the case of a rope fixed 
at one end and jerked up and down at the other end. 
The natural time-period of vibration of the column of air 
in the tube controls the behaviour of the jet of air Ijlown 
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across its mouth, the energy of tlie jet of air Leing 
drawn upon to keep the column of air in the tulie in a 
state of oscillation. Thus a flutter is excited in the air 
in the tube, which is maintained as long as there is a lilast 
of air across its mouth, and this communicates to the air 
outside a wave-motion. We have, therefore, a musical 
note produced, the wave-length of which is four times tlie 
length of the closed tube across the mouth of -which we 
are blowing. Accordingly, a very simple musical instru- 
ment such as the pan-pipes consists of a row of tulies 
closed at the l.iottom, the tulies Ijeing of different lengths. 
A current of aii' from the mouth is blown across tlie tubes 
taken in a certain order, and we can olitain a simple 
melody by that process of selection. 

An organ-pipe is only a more perfect means for doing 
the same thing. Organ-pipes may be either 
open or closed pipes. Also they have either 
a reed or a flute at one end for the purpose 
of establishing air-vibrations when a current 
of air is blown itito the pipe. The form of 
organ-pipe most easy to understand is the 
closed flute pipe. This consists of a wooden 
tube closed at the upper end, and at the 
lower end having a foot-tube and mouthpiece 
as shown in section in Fig. 57. When a 
gentle current of air is blown in at the foot- 
tube, it impinges on the sharp edge or 
chamfer of the mouthpiece, and it acts just 
as when blown across the open end of a pie. 5-. _ j^ 
simple closed pipe. That is to say, it sets "^"^^^'^ "■'san- 
np a state of alternate compression and expan- 
sion of the air in the pipe. At the closed end, period- 
changes in density in the air are established, but no great 
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movement takes place. At the open end or mouth there 
are no great changes of density, but the air is alternately 
moving iu and out at the mouthpiece. The steady blast 
of air against the chamfer, therefore, sets up a state of 
steady oscillation of the air in the pipe, the air Ijeing 
squeezed up and extended alternately so that there is first 
a state of compression, and then a state of partial rare- 
faction in the air at the closed end of the pipe. In this 
case, also, the wave-motion communicated to the sunound- 
ing air has a wave-length equal to four times the length 
of the pipe. 

If we open the upper end of the pipe, it at once emits 
a note which has a wave-length equal to douljle the length 
of the pipe. Hence the note emitted by an open-ended 
organ-pipe is an octave higher than that given out by a 
closed organ-pipe of the same length. 

The action of an open organ-pipe is not quite so easy 
to compjrehend as that of a closed pipe. The difficulty is 
to see how stationary au- waves can be set up in a pipe 
^^•hich is open at Ijoth ends. The easiest way to compre- 
hend the matter is as follows : When the blast of air 
against the lip of the pipe begins to jjartially exhaust the 
air in it, the rarefaction so begun does not commence 
everywhere in the pipe at once. It starts from the mouth- 
piece end, and is propagated along the pipje at a rate equal 
to the velocity of sound. The air at the open ends of the 
jjipe moves in to supply this reduced pressure, and, in so 
doing, overshoots the mark, and the result is a region of 
compression is formed in the central portions of the pipe 
(see Fig. .58). The next instant this compjressed air ex- 
pands again, and moves out at the two open ends of the 
pipe. We have thus established in the pjipe an oscillatory 
state which, at the central region of the pjipe, consists in 
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an alternate compression and expansion or rarefaction of 
the air, whilst at the open end and mouthpiece end there 
is an alternate rushing in and rushing out 
of the air. Hence in tlie centre of the pipe 
we have little or no movement of the air, but 
rapid alternations of pressure, or, which is the 
same thing, density ; and at the two ends 
little or no change in density, but rapid 
movement of the air in and out of the pipe. 

An analogy between the vibration of the 
air in a closed and open organ-pipe might 1 >e 
found in considering the vibration of an 
elastic rod — first, when clamped at cue end, 
and secondly, when clamped at the two ends. 
The deflection of the rod at any point may be 
considered to represent change of ah-pressure, 
and the fixed point or points the open end 
of the pipe at which there can be no change of density, 
because there it is in close communication with the 
open air outside the pipe. It is at once evident that 
the length of the open organ-pipe, when sounding its 
fundamental tone, is one-half of the length of the air wave 
it produces. Accordingly, from the formula, icarc-rdofify 
:= freqii,cncy X vMirr-IcnjtJi, we see that, since the velocity 
of sound at ordinary temperature is about 1120 feet per 
second, an approximate rule for obtaining the frequency 
of the vibrations given out by an open organ-pipe is as 
follows : — 

Frequency = 1120 ilividrd hy twice the leiir/th of •pipe. 

We say approximate, because, as a matter of fact, for a 
reason rather too complicated to explain here, the wa^'e- 
length of the air- vibrations is equal to rather more than 
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(louljle the length of the pipe. In fact, what we may call 
the effective length of the pipe is equal to its real end-to- 
end length increased Ijy a fraction of its diameter, which 
is very nearly four-fifths. 

We can confirm hy experiments the statements made 
as to the condition of the air in a sounding organ- pipe. 
Here is a pipe with three little holes hored 
in it at the top, middle, and bottom (see 
Fig. ."jO). Each of these is covered with a 
lliin indiaruljher membrane, and this, again, 
by a little box which has a gas-pipe leading 
to it and a gas-jet connected with it. If we 
lead gas into the Ijox and light the jet, we 
have a little flame, as you see. If, then, 
the indiarubber membrane is pressed in and 
out, it will cause the gas-flame to flicker. 
)Such an arrangement is called a manometric 
flame, because it serves to detect or measure 
changes of pressure in the pipe. The flicker 
of the flame when the organ-pipe is sounded 
is, however, so rapid that we cannot follow 
it unless we look at the image in a cubical 
revolving mirror of the kind already used. 
Fir; .59 When so regarded, if tlie flame is steady, 

we see a broad band of light. 
If we sound the organ-pjipe gently and look at tlie 
bauds of light corresponding to the tliree flames, we see 
that the flames at the top and Ijottom of the pipe are 
nearly steady, but that the one at the middle of the pipe 
is flickering rapidly, the band of light being changed to a 
saw-tooth-like form (see Fig. 60). 

This shows us that rapid changes of pressure are taking 
place at the centre of tlie pipe. 
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Again, ii' we prepare a little tauibouriue (by stretehiug 
parchment-paper over a wooden ring), and lower it by ii 
string into the sounding organ-pipe, we shall find that 
grains of saud scattered oxev this tambourine jump about 
rapidly when the membrane is held near the top or the 
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Fig. 60. 

bottom of the pipe, Ijut are quiescent when it is at the 
middle. 

This shows us that there is violent movement of the 
air at the ends, but not in the centre, thus confirming the 
deductions of theory. 

It should be noted that if the pipe is over-blown or 
sounded too strongly, harmonics will make their appearance, 
and the simple state of affairs will no longer exist. 

The celebrated mathematician, Daniel Bernouilli, dis- 
covered that an organ-pipe can be made to yield a succes- 
sion of musical notes by properly varying the pressure of 
the current of air blown into it. If the pipe is an open 
one, then, if we call the frequency of the primary note 1, 
obtained when the pipe is gently blown, if we blow more 
strongly, the pipe yields notes which are the harmonics of 
the fundamental one, that is to say, have frequencies repre- 
sented by 2, o, 4, 5, etc., as the lilast of air increases in 
force. 

Thus, if the pipe is one about 2 feet in length, it will yield 
a note near to the middle C on a piano. If more strongly 
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hlown, it gives a note, C\ an octave liigher, having double 
the fief_[uency. If more strongly blown still, it yields a 
note which is the fifth, G\ above the last, and has three 
times the frequency of the primary tone ; and so on. 

If the pipe is closed at the top, then over-blowing the 
pipe makes it yield the odd harmonics, or the tones whiclx 
are related in frequency to the primary tone in the ratio of 
1, 3, 5, etc. Hence, if a stopped pipe gives a note, C, its 
first overtone is the fifth above the octave, or G^. 

It is usual, in adjusting the air-pressure of an orgau- 
Ijellows, to allow such a pressure as that some of the over- 
tones, or harmonics, shall exist. The presence of these 
harmonics in a note gives brilliancy to it, ■n'hereas an 
absolutely puie or simple musical tone, though not dis- 
agreeable to the ear, is not fully satisfying. Any one witli 
a good ear can detect these harmonics or overtones in a 
single note sounded on a piano or organ due to the sub- 
division of the vibrating string or air-column into sections 
separated by nodes. 

It will be seen that the acoustic action of the organ- 
pipe depends essentially upon some opjeratiou tending at 
the commencement to make an expansion of the air in the 
pipe at one end, and subsequently to cause an increase of 
air-pressure in it. 

This can be effected not only by blowing into the pipe, 
but in another way, by introducing a hot Ijody into a pipe 
open at botli ends. We can show here as an illustration 
of this an interesting experiment due to Lord liayleigh. A 
long cast-iron water-pjipe about 4 inches in diameter and 
S feet long is suspended from the ceiling. About 1 foot 
up the tube from the lower end a piece of iron-wire gauze 
is fixed (see Fig. Gl). By means of a gas-burner intro- 
duced into the tube, we heat the gauze red hot, and on 
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witlidrawiug the lamp the tube sudduuly emits a deep 
organ-like note for a few moments. The heated metal 
creates an ujo-draught in the tube at the lower end, and, 
as in the case of the open organ-pi}>e, causes also an 
iu-suction of air at the upper end. The column of air 
is thus set vibrating with a point of 
alternate condensation and rarefac- 
tion in the centre, and in-dranglits 
and out- rushes of aii' at the ends. 



Wire 



gou^e 




Fig. G1. 

Indeed, this rush of air into and out of the pipe at the 
lower end during the time it is sounding its note is so 
violent that if the hands are placed just below the bottom 
end of the tube they will feel chilled, as if placed near 
an electric fan, by the blast of air. Closing the bottom 
end of the pipe with a sheet of metal at once stops the 
air-movement, and with it the musical note. 

In another form the experiment has long been known 
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under the name of a singiiifj fiamc. A small jet of Ijurning 
hydrogen gas is introduced into a glass tube about 3 feet 
in length. The jet must consist of a long narrow brass 
tube, and the jjroper position for the jet must be found by 
trial (see Fig. 02). When this is done, however, the tube 
emits a clear musical note, due to the tube acting as an 
open organ-pipe. If the flame is examined in a revolving 
minor when the tulie is singing, it ^\•ill l)e found to be in 
vibration in sympathy with the movement of air in the 
tube. The tube often refuses to start singing, but may Ije 
made to do it by giving it a little tap. The actions taking 
place in the tube are something as follows : Wlicn the 
tiame is introduced, it heats and rarefies the air around it. 
This causes an in-rusli of air Ijoth at the top and bottom 
of the tube. A state of steady oscillation is then estab- 
lished, in which the air at the centre imdergoes periodical 
expansions and compressions, and the pressure of the air 
round the flame changes in the same manner. The flame 
is therefore alternately expanded and contracted. When 
it expands, it heats the air more. Whea it is compressed, 
it heats it less. This variation of the flame causes air to 
be sucked in or expelled from both open ends of the tube, 
and establishes the state of steady vibration in accordance 
with the length of the tube. The flame and the air-column 
act and react on each other, and establish a state of 
stationary aerial oscillation in accordance with tlie natural 
time-period of the column of air. The tube can be made 
to give out not only its fundamental note, but a series of 
harmonics, or overtones, with frequencies 2, .3, 4, 5, etc., 
times the fundamental note, by varying the position of the 
flame, which must always be just under the place where a 
node, or place of alternate condensation and rarefaction, 
Occurs. 
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We may, in the next place, with advantage briefly 
examine the principles of construction of one musical 
instrument, and allude to some recent improvements. 
One of the most interesting of all the musical appliances 
devised by human ingenuity is the violin, comprising as it 
does in its construction an art, a science, and a tradition. 
In principle the violin is nothing but a wooden box, along 
the top of which are stretched four strings, which are 
strained over a piece of wood called a bridge. These 
strings have their effective length altered in playing 1iy 
placing the finger of the performer at some place on them, 
and they are set in vibration by drawing over them a 
well-rosined Ijow made of horse-hair. The vibrating 
string communicates its vibrations to the surface of the 
box or body by means of the bridge, and this again to the 
air in the interior. The body thus serves two p)urposes. 
It acts as a resonating-chamber, and also it affords a large 
surface of contact with the surrounding air, whereby a 
greater mass of an is set simultaneously in wave-motion. 
The four strings are normally tuned in ffth^i, so that the 
fundamental note of each is an interval of a fifth above 
the next. 

The performer varies the note given by each string by 
shortening its vibrating length by pressing the finger upon 
it. The skilled violinist has also great control over the 
tone, and can determine the harmonics, or overtones, 
which shall accompany the fundamental by altering the 
point on the string at which the bow is applied, and 
lightly touching it at some other point. 

The great art in the construction of the violin rests in 
the manufacture of the wooden body. Its form, materials, 
and minute details of construction have been the subject 
of countless experiments in piast ages, and until quite 

N 
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recently no essential improvement was made in the in- 
strument as completed by the masters of violin con- 
struction three centuries ago. In classical form the violin 
consists of a wooden hox of characteristic shape, composed 
of a hack, belly, and six ribs. These are shaped out of 
thin wood, the belly being made of pine, and maple used 
for the rest. A neck or handle is affixed to one end, and 
a tail -piece, to which the gut-strings are fastened, to the 
other. 

The strings are strained over a thin piece of wood 
^vhich rests on two feet on the belly. r)ne of these feet 
rests over a block of wood in the interior of the box called 
tlie sound-post, and this forms a rigid centre; the other 
foot stands on the resonant part of the belly. The belly 
is strengthened in addition by a bar of wood, which is 
glued to it just under the place where the active foot of 
the bridge rests. The ribs or sides of the box are bent 
inwards at the centre to enable the playing-bow to get at 
the strings more easily. The selection of the wood and 
its varnishing is the most important part of the construction. 
The wood must be elastic, and its elasticity has to lie pre- 
served by the use of an appropiriate hard varnish, or else it 
will not take up the vdirations imparted by the strings. 
The old makers used wood which was only just sufficiently 
seasoned, and applied their varnish at once. 

An essential adjunct is a good bow, which is of more 
importance than generally supposed. Something may be 
got out of a poor violin by a good player, 1)ut no one can 
play with a bad Ijow. 

The process of eliciting a musical tone from the violin 
is as follows : The player, holding the instrument in the 
left hand, and with its tail end pressed against the left 
shoulder, places a finger of the left hand lightly on some 
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point on a string, and sweeps tlie bow gently across the 
string so as to set it in vibration, yielding its fundamental 
note, accompanied by the lower harmonics. The purity 
and strength of the note depend essentially upon the skill 
with which this touch of the liow is made, creating and 
sustaining the same kind of vibration on the striug through- 
out its sweep. The string then presses intermittently on 
the bridge, and this again turns, so to speak, round one 
foot as round a pivot, and presses intermittently on the 
elastic wooden belly. The belly takes up these vibrations, 
and the air in the interior is thrown into sympathetic 
vibration 1 ly resonance. The sound escapes by the /-holes 
in the belly. The extraordinary thing about the violin is 
that the shape of the box permits it to take up vibrations 
lying between all the range of musical tones. The air- 
cavity does not merely resonate to one note, but to 
hundreds of different rates of vibration. 

The peculiar charm of the violin is the quality of the 
sound wliich a skilled player can elicit from it. That 
wonderful pleading, sympathetic, voice-like tone, which 
conveys so much emotional meaning to the trained musical 
ear, is due to the proper admixture of the harmonics, or 
overtones, with the fundamental notes. The string vibrates 
not merely as a whole, but in sections. Hence the place 
at which the bow touches must always be an anti-node, or 
ventral point, and the smallest change in this position 
greatly affects the quality of the tone. 

Quite recently an entirely new departure has been 
made in violin construction by Mr. Augustus Stroh, a 
well-known inventor. He has abolished the wooden Ijody 
and bridge, and substituted for them an aluminium trumpet- 
shaped tube as the resonant chamber, ending in a circular 
corragated aluminium disc, on the centre of which rests 
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au aluminium lever pivoted at one point. The strings are 
strained over this lever, and held on a light tube, which does 
duty as a point of attachment of all parts of the instrument. 
Tlie strings are the same, and the manipulation of the in- 
strument identical with that of the ordinary violin. The 
vibrations of the strings are communicated by the pivoted 
lever over which they pass to the corrugated aluminium 
disc, and by this to the air lying in the trumpet-tube. 
This tube points straight away from the player, and directs 
tlie air waves to the audience in front. The tone of the 
new violin is declared by connoisseurs to be remarkably 
full, mellow, and resonant. The notes have a richness 
and power which satisfies the ear, and is generally only to 
be found in the handiwork of the classical constructors of 
the ordinary form of violin. One great advantage in the 
Stroh violin is that every one can be made perfectly of 
tlie same excellence. The aluminium discs are stamped 
out by a steel die, and are therefore all identical. The 
element of chance or personal skill in making has been 
eliminated by a scientific and mechanical construction. 
Thus the musician becomes possessed of an instrument in 
which scientific construction predominates over individual 
art or tradition in manufacture, yet at the same time the 
musical effects which skill in playing can produce are not 
at all diminished. 

Whilst our attention has so far been fixed on the 
external operations in the air which constitute a train of 
music-making waves, it seems only appropriate to make, 
in conclusion, a brief reference to the apparatus which we 
possess in our ears for appreciating these subtle changes 
in air-pressure with certainty and pleasure. The ear 
itself is a marvellous appliance for detecting the existence 
of waves and ripples in the air, and it embodies in 
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itself many of the principles which have been explained 
to-day. 

The organ of hearing is a sort of house with three 
chambers in it, or, rather, two rooms and an entrance hall, 
with the front door always open. This entrance passage 
of the ear is a short tube which communicates at one end 
with the open air, being there provided with a sound- 
deflecting screen in the shape of an external ornamental 
shell, commonly called the ear. In many animals this 
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Fig. C3. — Diagram of the human ear. 

external appendage is capable of being turned into dif- 
fei'ent positions, to assist in determining the direction in 
which the sound wave is coming. The entrance tube of 
the ear is closed at the bottom liy a delicate membrane 
called the tympanum, or drum. Against this drum-head 
the air waves impinge, and it is pressed in and out by the 
changes of air-pressure. This drum separates the enter 
end from a chamber called the middle ear, and the middle 
ear communicates, by a sort of back staircase, or tube 
called the Eustachian tube, with the cavity at the back of 
the mouth (see Fig. G3). 
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Behind the middle ear, and buried in the bony structure 
of tlie skull, is a third, more secret chamber, called the 
inner ear. This is separated from the middle ear by two 
little windows, which are also covered with delicate mem- 
branes. In the middle ear there is a chain of three small 
bones linked with one another, which are connected at one 
end with the tympanum, or drum, and at the other end 
with the so-called oval window of the inner ear. Helm- 
holtz has shown that this little chain of bones forms a 
system of levers, by means of which the movements of the 
tympanum are diminished in extent, but increased in 
force in the ratio of 2 to 3. 

The internal ear is the real seat of audition, and it 
comprises the parts called the labyrinth, the semicir- 
cular canals, and the cochlea. These are cavities lined 
with delicate membranes and filled with fluid. In the 
cochlea there is an organ called Corti's organ, which is a 
veritable harp of ten thousand strings. This consists of 
innumerable nerve-fibres, which are an extension of the 
auditory nerve. The details of the organic structure are 
far too complicated for description here. Suffice it to say 
that air wa-\-es, beating against the tympanum, propagate 
vibrations along the chain of bones into the fluids in the 
inner ear, and finally expend themselves on these nerve- 
fibres, which are the real organs of sound- sensation. 

Helmholtz put forward the ingenious hypothesis that 
each fibre in the organ of Corti was tuned, so to speak, to 
a difierent note, and that a composite sound falling upon 
the ear was analyzed or disentangled by this organ into 
its constituents. Although this theory, as Helmholtz 
originally stated it, has not altogether been upheld by 
subsequent observation, it is certain that the ear possesses 
this \\-onderful power of analysis. It can be sho\\'n by 
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mathematical reasoning of an advanced kind tliac any 
musical sound, no matter what its quality, can he re- 
solved into the sum of a number of selected pure sounds 
such as those given by a tuning-fork. 

Consider now for one moment the physical state of the 
air in a concert-room in which a large orchestra is per- 
forming. The air is traversed by a chaos of waves of 
various wave-lengths. The deep notes of the violincello, 
organ, and trumpets are producing waves 10 to 20 feet in 
wave-length, which may be best described as billows in 
the air. The violin-strings and middle notes of the piano, 
harp, or flute are yielding air waves from 6 or 8 feet to a 
few inches long, whilst the higher notes of violins and 
flutes are ah ripples some 3 or 4 inches in length, 

If we could see the particles of the air in the concert- 
i-ooni, and fasten our attention upon any one of them, we 
should see it executing a most complicated motion under 
the combined action of these air-wave-producing instru- 
ments. We should be fascinated by the amazing dance 
of molecules to and fro and from side to side, as the 
medley of waves of compression or rarefaction emljraccd 
them and drove them hither and thither in their resistless 
grasp. 

The tympana of our ears are therefore undergoing 
motions of a like complicated kind, and this complex 
movement is transmitted throuoh the chain of bones in 
the middle ear to the inner ear, or true organ of sensation. 
]jut there, by some wondrous mechanism not at all yet 
fully understood, an analysis takes place of these entangled 
motions. 

The well- trained ear separates between the effect due 
to each kind of musical instrument, and even detects a 
^^•aut of tuning in any one of them. It resolves each 
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sound into its luuiiKmics, appreciates their relative in- 
tensity, is satisfied or dissatislied with the admixture. In 
the inner eliamber of the ear pliysical nioveuients are in 
some wholly inscrutable manner translated into sensations 
of sound, and the confused aggregation of waves and 
ripples in the air, beating agaiust the tympanic membrane 
there, takes etfect in producing impulses which travel up 
the auditory nerve and expend their energy finally in tlie 
creation of sensations of melody and tune, ^\hich arouse 
emotions, revive memories, and stir sometimes the deepest 
feelinijs of our minds. 



CHAriER y. 

ELECTRIC OSCILLATI'JXS AXn ELECXEIC AVAYES. 

IX the previous ebapters your attention has Vieeu 
directeJ to the subject of waves on "water and 
waves in air, and we shall now proceed to discuss 
some of the more difficult matters connected with the 
production of waves in the cether. AYe shall find that 
this portion of our subject makes more demands upon 
our powers of comprehension, since much that we have 
to consider is not du'ectly the object of sense perception, 
and the inferences which we have to make from observed 
facts are less simple and easy to follow. Xevertheless, 
I trust that if you have been able to grasp clearly the 
nature of a sirrface-wave on water and of a compressional 
wave in air, you will not readily allow youi'selves to be 
discouraged from encountering a new class of ideas, but 
will be able to advance still further, and gain a more or 
less clear conception of the nature of an electric wave in 
the tether. 

In the first place, we must consider the medium in 
wliich these waves are created. "We can see with our eyes 
a water-surface, and we are able to understand without 
much difficulty that the surface can be thrown into 
humps and hollows, or become wrinkled, and also that 
these elevations and depressions can change their position, 
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thus creating a surface wave which moves forward. The 
movement of the water wave is, therefore, only the result 
of a local elevation of the surface which travels along 
or takes place progressively at different places on the 
surface. Then, again, in the case of an air wave, although 
we cannot see the air, we are able, with some little 
assistance from experiments, to present to ourselves a 
clear mental picture of a progressive movement through 
the air of a region of compression, that is to say, a certain 
slice, layer, or zone of the air is more compressed than 
the neighbouring portions, and this region of compression 
changes its place progressively. It has been carefully 
explained that the production of a wave of any kind 
implies, therefore, two things — first, a medium or material 
in which the wave exists ; and, secondly, some kind of 
periodic change or movement which is experienced by 
the various portions of this medium at different places 
successively. 

If, therefore, we are given any medium, say water 
or air, and asked to explain the production of a wave in 
it, we have first to consider what kind of changes can 
take place in it, or on it, which can appear progressively 
at different parts. In the case of the water-surface, some 
parts may be heaped up higher than the rest, and the 
heaping up may occur at successive places in such fashion 
that when it disappears at one place it reappears at a 
contiguous or neighbou.ring place. In the case of air, 
some portion may be compressed more than the rest, and 
the place of compression may move forward, so that as 
the compression is released in one place it makes its 
appearance in an adjacent one. In the first case, we 
have a wave of elevation on water; in the second case, 
a -wave of compression in the air. 
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lu the next place, let ine cany you with me one step 
more. Here is a ,£rlass bulb from which the gi'eater part 
of the air has been removeJ. "We say, therefure, that 
there is a caruuia in the bulb. It is impossible fur us 
to remove absolutely every trace of air from the bulb, 
and so produce what would be called a I'irfi.d roxuum ; 
btit we can imagine it to be accomplished, and we can 
picture to ourselves the glass bulb absolutely deprived 
of every trace of air- or other material substance. The 
question then arises — Is the bulb really empty, or is 
there still somcfhiinj in its interior ? 

The same infjuiry may be put in another way. The 
air we breathe forms an atmosphere which surrounds our 
earth as a garment, but it decreases rapidly in density 
as we ascend. At a height of about -oti miles above the 
earth there is reason to believe the air is exceedingly 
rarefied and, except for the presence of meteoric dust, the 
space between the sim and the earth, and between the 
stars and the earth, is in all probability a highly perfect 
vacuttm, in the sense that it is empty of generally diffused 
matter. The question then arises — Is interstellar space 
absolutely and completely empty ? "We know perfectly 
well that rays of light come to us from the sun and stars 
tkrough tliis empty space, and a fact of capital importance 
is, that these rays of light, swift-footed though they are, 
take time to travel. It was long ago suspected that this 
was the case, and the celebrated Galileo made the first 
experimental attempt to determine the velocity of light. 
Xo real knowledge on the subject was gained, however, 
itntil after he had made his discovery that the planet 
•Jupiter is accompanied by four moons (a fifth moon has 
been discovered since), and that these rotate roimd the 
planet in definite periods of time, constituting, therefore, 
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the " hands " of a perfect celestial clock. The sunlight, 
falling on the CTeat "lohe which forms the bodv of the 
planet .Tupiter, casts behind it a conical shadow ; and 
the little moons, in theu' rotation, are plunged into this 
shadow cone at intervals, and theu for a time become 
invisible, or eclipsed. 

As soon, however, as these eclipses of Jupiter's moons 
began to be regularly observed, it was found that the 
intervals of time between two eclipses of any one moon 
were not ecjual, but exhibited a progressive variation iu 
magnitude, and were longer by about 16 minutes and 
26 seconds at one time of the year than at the other. 
The astronomer Eoemer, in the year 167.">, correctly con- 
cluded that this diflerence must be due to the fact that 
rays of light take time to traverse the ea)-th's orbit, 
and not to any want of regularity in the operation of 
this celestial timepiece. Hence, although the eclipses 
do happen at equal intervals of time, our information 
about them is delayed by the time taken for the ray 
of light to travel over the variable distance between 
Jupiter and oiu- earth. These observations, critically con- 
sidered, led, therefore, to the conclusion that the speed 
of light rays is alMut 186,500 miles a second. By means 
which it would take too long to describe here, experi- 
mental measurements of the velocity of light have been 
made many times since by various investigators by 
methods which do not involve astronomical observations, 
and the result has lieen to confirm the above value, and 
to give us a very exact knowledge of the speed with 
which rays of light travel thi-ough space. It is as .shown 
iu the table below : — ■ 
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The Velocity of J/Ight. 

IVIiles per 

second. 

From observations on Jupiter's satellites (Itoenier) ... ]8(J,5i)0 

exiierimental measurements by Foucault (1S(.;2) ... 185,177 

„ L'ornu (1874) ... 18.5,487 

(1878) ... 186,413 

Jrielielson (1S7!.») ... 18il,:!<14 

(1882) ... 18(;,:-)28 

„ „ „ Ncwcomb (1882) ... I8i;,:!:!;i 

Wlieu anytliiug takes time to travel from one place to 
another, it can only l)e one of two things. It must either 
be an actual object which is transferred bodily from place 
to place, like a letter sent Ijy post or a bullet fired from a 
fjun, or else it must be a wave-motion created in a medium 
of some kind which fills all space. The illustrious iSTewtou 
suggested an hypothesis or supposition as to the nature of 
light, viz. that it consists of small corjmsclcs shot out vio- 
lently from every luminous body. It is a wonderful testi- 
mony to Newton's exalted powers of thought, that the most 
recent investigations show that hot and luminoits bodies, 
such as the sun and a lamp, are in fact projecting small 
bodies called corpuscles into space, but there is abundant 
proof that these are not the cause of light. Subsequently 
to the date of Newton's speculations on the nature of light, 
the alternative hypothesis was developed, viz. that it 
consists in a wave-motiou in a universally diflused medium 
called the tether. A great gulf, however, separates mere 
conjecture and speculation from that accumulation of rigid 
proof which scientific investigation demands, and hence, 
although thi.s conception of an tether had arisen as an 
liypothesis in the minds of Huyghens, Descartes, and many 
other philosophers, it was not accepted by Newton, and 
the general assent of scientific investigators to the hypo- 
thesis of a universal tether was long deferred. The 
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philosopher to -vrhom we owe the crucial demonstration of 
the validity of, and indeed necessity for, this assumption 
was Dr. Thomas Young, tlie first Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Pioyal Institution of Lomlon. Young was 
a man whose exalted intellectual powers were not properly 
appreciated by the world until after his decease. His 
researches in physical optics alone are, however, epoch- 
making in character. He it was who first gave a proof 
that under some circumstances it is possible for two rays 
of light to destroy each other, and thus produce darkness. 
Briefly described, the experiment is as follows : If a beam 
of light of one colour, saj' red, proceeding from a single 
source of light, falls upon a screen in which are two small 
holes very near together, we shall obtain from these holes 
two streams of light originating, as it were, from closely 
contiguous soiu'ces. If we then hold a white screen not 
far from these holes, and receive on it the light proceed- 
ing from them, we shall find that the screen is marked 
with alternate bands of reil light and black liands. If 
we cover up one of the small holes, the black bands 
vanish and the screen is uniformly illuminated. Youn^ 

o 

pointed out that this effect was due to interference, and 
that the diiference of the distances from any black band to 
the two holes was an exact odd multiple of a certain small 
distance called the wave-length of the light. If light is 
a substance, no possible explanation can be given which 
will enable us to account for the combination of two 
rays of light producing darkness at their meeting-point. 
If, on the other hand, rays of light consist of waves of 
some kind in a medium, then, as we have seen in the 
case of water ripples and air waves, it is quite possible 
for two wave-trains to annihilate each other's effect at 
a certain point, if a hollow of one wave-train reaches 
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that place coincidently with a hump belonging to tlie 
other. 

Accordingly, the experiment of producing interference 
between two sets of light rays so that they destroy each 
other is a strong argument in favour of the view that light 
must consist in some kind of wave-motion existing in a 
medium susceptible of supporting it, filling all space, and 
existing in all transparent bodies. This medium we call 
the luminiferovs cethcr. 

The term "ostlier," or "ether," has been in use for 
many centuries to express the idea of something more 
rare, tenuous, or refined than ordinary matter. 

The classical writers employed it to describe the space 
ajjove the higher regions of the atmosphere, which was, as 
they supposed, occupied by a medium less palpable or 
material than even air itself. Thus Milton, speaking of 
the downfall of the enemy of mankind (" Paradise Lost," 
Book I. line 44), says — 

"... Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong, flaming, from the letlvrenl sky 
With liiJeous ruin and combustion down." 

But although poets and philosophers had made free 
use of the notion of an asther, or even assumed the existence 
of several tethers, the conception did not become a serious 
scientific hypothesis until it was experimentally .shown by 
Young that the phenomena of optics imperatively demand 
the assumption of such a medium in space which is not 
ordinary matter, but possesses equalities of a special kind, 
enabling it to have created in it waves which are pro- 
pagated with the enormous velocity of nearly one thousand 
million feet a second. The proofs which have accumulated 
as to the validity of this hypothesis to explain optical effects 
show that this medium or ajther must exist, not only in 
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free space, l>ut also in the interior of every solid, liquid, or 
gaseous body, although its properties in tlie interior of 
transparent bodies are certainly very different from those 
which it possesses taken by itself. This aether fills every 
so-called vacuum, and we cannot pump it out from any 
vessel as we can the air. It occupies, likewise, all celestial 
space, and suns and stars float, so to speak, in an illimitable 
ocean of a;ther. We cannot remove it from any enclosed 
place, because it passes quite easily through all material 
solid liodies, and it is for tlie same reason intancriblo, 
and it is not possessed of weight. Hence we cannot touch 
it, see it, smell it, taste it, or in any way directly appreciate 
it by our senses, except in so far as that waves in it of 
a certain kind affect our eyes as liglit. 

The fact that there is such a space-filling tether is, 
therefore, only to be deduced by leasouing from experi- 
ments and observations, but it is not directly tlie object 
of our sense-perceptions in the same way that water or air 
can be. Nevertheless, there is abundant proof that it is 
not merely a convenient scientific fiction, but is as much 
an actuality as ordinary gross, tangible, and ponderable 
substances. It is, so to speak, matter of a higher order, 
and occupies a rank in the hierarchy of created things 
which places it above the materials we can see and 
touch. 

The question we have next to discuss is —What are the 
fundamental properties of this asther ? and what are the 
terms in which we must describe its qualities ? In order 
to answer these questions, we must direct attention to 
some electrical effects, since it has been shown that most 
of the electrical phenomena, like those of optics, point 
to the necessity for the assumption of a similar uni- 
versal medium, different from ordinary matter. Abundant 
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proof has been gathered in, that the electro-magnetic 
medium and the luminiferous fether are one and the 
same. 

We are met at the very outset of our electrical studies 
by the term electric current. Most of us know that the 
operation of electric telegraphs and telephones, electric 
lamps and electric railways, depend upon this employ- 
ment of an agency called an electric current. 

The question then arises — What is an electric current ? 
and the answer to this question is not easy to give in a 
few words. We can, however, begin by explaining what 
an electric current can do, and how its presence can be 
recognized. Before me on the table is a spiral of copper 
wire, and in this wire, by special means, I can create what 
we call an electric current. I shall ask you to notice that 
when this is done two effects are immediately produced. 
In the first place, the wire becomes hot, and, secondly, it 
becomes magnetic. The fact that it is hot is evident, 
Ijecause it is now nearly red hot, and is visibly incandescent 
in the dark. If we dip the wire in iron filings, you will 
see that these cling to the wire and are taken up by it, just 
as when an ordinary steel magnet is substituted for the 
wire. The copper wire, when traversed by the current, 
also attracts a compass needle, and we thus demonstrate 
in another way its magnetic quality. 

Whenever, therefore, we find these two states of heat 
and magnetism present together in and round a wire, we 
may take it as an indication that it foiins part of a circuit 
through which an electric current is flowing. An electric 
current is a physical state or condition which can only 
exist in or all along a closed path which is called an 
electric circuit. This electric circuit may consist of a 
metallic wive, or, as we generally call it, a conductoi', or, 
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as we shall see, it may also in part consist of what is 
nsuall)' called a nou-conduetor. 

It is necessary, in the next place, to point out that an 
electric current has a directive rpiality. It belongs to 
that categor}^ of things like forces and movements, which 
have direction as well as magnitude. It is not completely 
defined by the answer to the question — How much ? We 
must also ask — In what direction ? The du'ection of an 
electric current is settled by holding a small compass 
needle near to the conductor or wire in which the current 
exists. The little magnet will set itself with its north 
pole in one du-ection or in the opposite, across the wire. 
That is to say, the axis of the compass needle places itself 
at right angles to that of the wire. The direction of the 
electric current is decided iir accordance with the following 
conventional rule : Imagine yourself placed with your 
arms extended straight out like a cross, and that the wire 
conveying the current is placed before your face in a 
vertical position. Imagine, also, that the position in 
which the compass needle naturally sets when held 
between you and the wu-e is such that its North pole is 
on your right-hand side. Then the current would be said 
to move vjnrariJs in the wire. A current which is always 
in one and the same direction in a wire is called a 
cuittinuous, dirai, or onc-u-ay current. 

A current which periodically changes its direction so 
that it is first in one direction and then in the other is 
called an aUrrnutlng or two-wa)/ current. 

I can now show you two experiments, the employment 
of which will enable us always to decide whether a current 
in a wire is a one-way or a two-way current. In the first 
experiment you see a copper wire stretched between the 
poles of a powerful hoi'scshoe magnet. When a one-way 
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current is sent through the wire, it is pulled either up or 
down, like a fiddle or harp string being plucked by the 
finger. If, however, we send a two-way current through 
the wire, it moves alternately up and down, and vibrates 
just like a harp-string when plucked and left to itself. 

The next experiment gives us, however, a more con- 
venient method of ascertaining the presence in a wire of 
an alternating or two-way electric current. If two wire 
circuits are laid parallel to each other, and we send 
through one of these an electric current, then, in accord- 
ance with Faraday's most notable discovery, we find that 
the beginning or the ending of the one-way current in the 
first wire gives rise at the moment to a transitory current 
in the second wire. If, liowever, we pass through the first 
wire, ^vluch we call the primary circuit, a two-way current, 
then, since this is, so to speak, continually beginning and 
endintj, we have a similar alternatincr or two-wav electric 
current produced in the secondary circuit. 

This fact may be most neatly and forcildy illustrated 
by the employment of the following pieces of apparatus : 
An insulated wire is wound many times round a great 
Ijundle of iron wire, thu.s forming what is called an electro- 
magnet. Through this wire is passed a strong alternating 
electric current which reverses its direction 160 times a 
second. 

Over the top of the electro-magnet we hold another 
coil of insulated wire, the ends of which are connected to 
a small electric glow lamp (see Fig. 64). When lield 
near to the pole of the electro-magnet, we find the little 
lamp in the secondary coil lights up brilliantly, because 
there is created in that circuit a secondary or induced 
alternating electric current by the action of the other 
current in the primary or electro-magnet circuit. Thus 
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we see that one alternating electric current can, so to 
speak, give birth to another in a second circuit held 
parallel to the first. In like manner 
this secondary current can give rise to 
a third or tertiary cuiTent, and the 
third to a fourth, and so on indefinitely. 
We can always make use of this 
test to ascertain and prove the exist- 
ence of an alternating current iu any 
electric circuit. If we provide a coil 
of insulated wire, having its ends con- 
nected to a small incandescent laniji, 
and hold this lamp coil or secondary 
circuit near to and parallel with any 
other circuit in which we suspect the 
existence of an alternating electric 
current, and if the lamp in the secondary circuit lights 
up, then we can say with certainty that there is an 
alternating or two-way electric current in the first circuit. 
Having, then, indicated briefly the effects which are 
piroduced by an electric current when it exists in a con- 
ducting cii'cuit, and the way in which we can determine 
its presence and direction, we must pass on to discuss 
some other facts connected with its production. 

It is a maxim in philosophy that every effect must 
have a cause ; hence we must assign a name to the cause 
of the effect we call electric current. This cause we call 
elcctrom otivc force. 

Electromotive force may be created in many ways, and 
time will not permit us to refer to these in detail, but it 
must be taken that electrical machines, batteries, and 
dynamos are all of them appliances for creating electro- 
motive force, or, as it is sometimes called, electric pressure. 
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just as various kinds of force-pumps are contrivances for 
creating pressure in fluids. We find that electromotive 
force acts differently on various substances when they arc 
subjected to its operation. In some substances electro- 
motive force produces a continuous electric current, and 
in these cases the material is called a co/ulactor. In other 
cases electi'omotive force creates what is called dcdrk 
strain, or electric dis])lacement, and these substances are 
generally called noa-conductors. The differeace between 
conductors and non-conductors can be illustrated by a 
mechanical analogy. Consider, for instance, a force-pump 
consisting of a cylinder with a tightly fitted piston ; suppose 
the bottom of the pump-tube to be closed by a pipe having 
in it a tap. If we open the tap and apply pressure to the 
piston, we can force out of the pipe a current of air which 
continues to flow as long as the piston is being pressed 
down. In this case the pressure on the piston corre- 
sponds to an electromotive force, and the current of air 
flowing out corresponds with the electric current in the 
electrical circuit. 

Supposing, however, that we shut the tap and then 
attempt to force down the piston, we find at once an 
elastic resistance to motion. The piston can be pressed 
down a little way, compressing the air and thus creating 
a strain ; but if the pressure is removed the piston flies 
up again, on account of the compressional elasticity of the 
air. In this operation we have a mechanical illustration 
of the action of electromotive force on a material such as 
glass or air, which is called a non-conductor, or sometimes 
a dielectric. In these bodies electromotive force produces 
an electric strain, just as the mechanical force produces 
in the an- enclosed in the cylinder a mechanical strain. 
When the tap at the bottom of the cylinder is closed, we 
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can, Ijy applying pressure, force down the piston a little 
way, but that movement cannot be continued, because we 
are building up an opposing pressure due to the elasticity 
of the air. 

It is possible to show you an electrical experiuient 
which has a close analogy with the above simple me- 
chanical experiment. Here is a glass tube which has 
platinum wires sealed into the two ends, and the tube is 
partly exhausted of its air. Such a tube is called a vacuum 
fiihc, and when an electrical current is passed through 
this rarefied air, it causes it to become luminous, and, as 
you see when the room is darkened, the tube is filled 
with a reddish light. A tube, therefore, of this kind is 
very convenient in some experiments, because we can, iu 
effect, see the electric current passing through it. If I 
connect one end of this tube with the earth, and tlie other 
with the terminal of an electrical machine, and if then 
the handle of the electrical machine is turned, the tube 
will continue to glow as long as the electrical machine is 
rotated. The electrical machine must be regarded as a 
pump which is forcing something called electricity through 
the vacuum tube, and as long as the pressure is continued 
the curi'eut flows. 

This corresponds with the case in which the tap at 
the bottom of the force pump was open and a continuous 
current of air could be forced out of it by pressing down 
the piston. Supposing, however, that I insert between 
the vacuum tube and the electrical machine a plate of 
glass, which is covered over ^\'ith tinfoil on the two sides ; 
such an arrangement constitutes what is called a condenser, 
or Leyden pane. We now repeat the experiment, and 
begin to turn the handle of the electrical machine. You 
^\•ill notice that the vacuum tulje gloM's as before, and is 
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lillcd with a reddish liglit for a, short time, Ijut as we 
contiuue to turn the handle this dies away, and after a 
few moments tliere is no further evidence of an electric 
cuirent passing through the vacuum tube. 

You will understand, therefore, that an electric current 
cannot be caused to flow for an indefinite time in one 
direction through a glass plate, although, by the applica- 
tion of electromotive force, it does evidently, as you see, 
pass through it for a short time. This is analogous to 
the operation of the force-pump when the tap at the 
bottom is closed. We then find that we can move the 
piston down a little way, compressing or straining 
the enclosed air, but that its motion is soon stopped by 
an opposing resistance. We therefore say that in the 
glass plate we have created an electric slirdn by the action 
of the electromotive force, just as we describe the effect 
of the mechanical pressure on the air Ijy saying that we 
have created a compression in it. 

Eut there is an additional resemblance between the 
electrically strained glass and the mechanically com- 
pressed air. When any elastic object has been strained, 
and is suddenly released, it regains its position of equili- 
brium by a series of oscillations or vibrations. Thus, 
for instance, if we take a strip of steel and fix one end 
of it in a vice, and pull the other end on one side and 
then release it, the steel regains its position of equilibrium 
only after having executed a series of diminishing swings 
to and fro. 

In the same way, if we place some mercury or water 
in a glass tube bent in the shape of the letter U, and 
displace the liquid by blowing into the tube, then, on 
releasing the pressure suddenly, the liquid will regain its 
position of equilibrium by a series of oscillations which 
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die gradually away. You will not have auy difficulty 
in seeing that this is really due to the inertia of the 
material, whether it be steel or mercury or water which 
is displaced. In an exactly similar manner, we find that 
when we have produced an electric strain in a sheet of 
glass by the application of electromotive force, and if wc 
then remove the electromotive force and connect the two 
tinfoil or metal surfaces by means of a piiece of wire, 
the electric strain in the glass disappears with a series 
of electric oscillations ; that is to say, the electric strain 
in the glass does not disappear or die away gradually, 
but it is alternately reversed, at each reversal the strain 
beeomintr less and less in magnitude. The result of this 
oscillatory strain in the glass is to produce in the con- 
necting wire an alternating electric current. 

A very familiar aud simpile piece of electric apparatus 

is that known as a Leyden 
jar (see Fig. G5). A Ley- 
den jar consists of a glass 
vessel, the outside and 
inside surfaces of which are 
respectively covered with 
tinfoil. If we apply to 
these two surfaces an electro- 
motive force, we produce 
what is called an electric 
charge in the jar, which in 
reality consists in a state of 
electric strain in the walls of the vessel. A¥hen the jar is 
charged, if we connect together, by means of a thick wire, 
the outside and the inside tinfoil surfaces, we have a 
bright spark produced at the moment of making contact, 
and we have a rapidly alternating electric current produced 
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in the connecting wire. If this connecting wire lias a 
low resistance — in other words, is a very good conductor 
— then this electric spark consists, not in a discharge of 
electricity uniformly in one direction, but of a series of 
rapidly succeeding sparks which are really discharges 
of electricity or electric currents passing through the air 
alternately in opposite directions. This can be demon- 
strated by taking a photograph of the electric spark on 
a rapidly revolving photographic plate or strip. You 
are probably all familiar with the sensitive photographic 
him which is employed in hand cameras, such as the 
kodak. If a strip of this sensitive film is bound round 
the edge of a wheel, and if the wheel is set in very rapid 
rotation, and if we throw on the film, by means of a lens, 
an image of an oscillatory electric spark, it will be clear 
to you that, if the spark is continuous, it will produce 
upon the moving photographic film an image which will 
be of the nature of a broad band. If, however, the 
electric spark is intermittent, then this photographic 
image will be cut up into a series of bars or patches, 
each one of which will correspond to a separate image 
of one constituent of the oscillatory spark. 

Photographs of oscillatory electric sparks have in this 
way been taken by many observers, and have afforded a 
demonstration that the electric discharge of a Leyden 
jar, when taken through a wire of low resistance, is not 
a continuous movement of electricity in one direction, 
but a rapidly alternating electric current through the wire, 
forming the oscillatory spark, and corresponding with an 
equally rapid alternating electric strain in the glass, both 
strain and current dying gradually away. 

Although this operation takes a long time to describe, 
yet, nevertheless, an oscillatory spark consisting of 20 or 
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30 electric oscillations may all l^e o\-ci' iu the xornro pi' 
even yxnrVoo second. In the photograph now thro\\n 
upon the screen (see Fig. 66) you sec the image of an 



Fig. 66, — A iihotograiili of an oscillatory eloctiio spark (Homsaloch). 

oscillatory electric spark, each oscillation of which lasted 
ToViT second. We can, however, give a still farther proof 
that the discharge of a Leyden jar or electric condenser 
is, under some circumstances, oscillatory, in the following 
manner : — 

You have already seen that an alternating or two-way 
electric current existing in one circuit can produce another 
alternating or two-way electric current in a neighbouring 
circuit. Before me, on the table, is an arrangement by 
which a battery of six Leyden jars, L, is continually being 
char<:ed and discharEred throunh a thick wire which is 
wound a dozen times round a square wooden frame, P (see 
Fig. 67). In proximity to this wooden frame there is 
another wooden frame, S, also having on it a dozen or two 
turns of insulated wire ; the circuit of this last conductor 
is completed by a small incandescent lamp, G. You will 
notice that when the Leyden jars are charged and dis- 
charged rapidly through the primary conductor, the little 
glow-lamp of the secondary circuit lights up brilliantly, 
and, in virtue of what has already been explained, you 
will see that this experiment is a proof that the discharge 
of the Leyden jars through the primary circuit must 
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cousist in an alternating or two-way current ; in other 
woi'ds, it must lie oscillatory. 




A still further proof may be given that the discharge 
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of a Leydeii jar or condenser, Avhen taking place through 
a low-resistance circuit, is oscillatory in the following 
manner : — 

We employ the vacuum tube that ^xe brought to your 
notice a few moments ago. When an electric current is 
sent always in the same direction through such a tube, 
it is well known that the two ends of the tube are uot 
alike in appearance. The tube, as j'ou have seen, is tilled 
with a luminous glow ; but this glow is interrupted, 
forming what is called a dark space near one terminal of 
the tube, this terminal being that •\\'hich is termed the 
negative pole. Accordingly, this unsynimetrical appear- 
ance in the light in the tube is a proof that the electric 
current is passing through it always in one direction. 
We can, however, vary the experiment, and instead of 
illuminating the tube by means of a direct-discharge or 
induction coil, which is always in one du'ectiou, we are 
able to illuminate it by means of a rapid series of dis- 
charges from a Leyden jar. You will then see that the 
glow-light in the tube is symmetrical — the tube, in other 
words, is alike at both ends ; and this shows us that the 
discharge from the tube under these circumstances must 
be alternating — that is, first in one direction and then in 
the other. 

Whilst this apparatus is in use, we can show you with 
it two other very pretty experiments dependent upon the 
fact that the discharge of a Leyden jar through a low- 
resistance circuit is alternating or oscillatory. A moment 
ago we employed this oscillatory discharge in one circuit 
to induce a secondary oscillatory discharge in another 
metallic circuit, and this secondary oscillatory or alter- 
nating current was made manifest by its power to illumi- 
nate a little incandescent lamp. If, however, we place a 
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large glass bulb, P, which lias been partly exhausted of its 
air, in the interior of the primary discharge coil, you will 
see that this primary oscillatory discharge of the Leyden 
jar is able to create in the glass bulb a brilliant luminous 
ring of light (see Fig. 68). This is called an elect rodehss 
discharge., and it is due to the fact that the rapidly oscil- 
latory current existing in the wire wrapped round the 
bulb creates a similar oscillatory discharge in the rarefied 
air in the interior of the bull_i, tliis being a conductor, and 
thus renders it luminous along a certain line. 

The production of these electrodeless discharges in 
rarefied gases has been particularly studied by Professor 
J. J. Thomson. 

Another experiment illustrating wliat is called the 
inductive transformation of electrical oscillations is in 
the arrangement commonly called a Tesla coil. Such 
a coil is now before you. It consists of a long coil of 
insulated wire which is placed in the interior of a tall 
glass vessel, and on the outside of this glass vessel is 
wound another insulated and much longer wire. If the 
alternating or oscillatory discharge of a Leyden jar is 
allowed to take place through the thicker wire in the 
interior of the glass cylinder, it generates in the outer or 
secondary wire a very powerful alternating or oscillatory 
electromotive force, and we see that this is the case by 
connecting the ends of this secondary circuit to two insu- 
lated brass balls, between which a torrent of sparks now 
passes. We may vary the experiment by connecting the 
ends of the secondary circuit of the Tesla coil to two 
insulated concentric rings of thin, bare, brass wire, and 
then, when the room is darkened, we see the space Ijetween 
these rings filled with a brilliant purple light, which is 
due to the discharge taking place through the air under 
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the action of the rapidly oscillatory electromotive force 
generated in the secondary circnit. 




I trust that these experiments will have produced a 
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conviction in yonr minds that tlie release of the electric 
strain in the glass dielectric of a Leyden jar results in the 
prodiiclion of electric oscillations or rapidly alternating 
electric currents in the metallic circuit connecting the two 
surfaces, just as the sudden release of a compressed spring 
results in a series of mechanical oscillations. 

We may here remark that any arrangement of two 
metallic plates with a sheet of insulator or non-conductor 
between them is called a condenser. Thus, a condenser 
can be built up by coating a sheeting of glass on its two 
sides with tinfoil, or in place of glass we may use mica, 
paraffin paper, or any other good non-conductor. We may 
even use air at ordinary pressures ; and thus, if two metal 
plates are placed near to one another in air, the plates 
being liotli insulated — that is, supported on non-conductors, 
— this arrangement constitutes what is called an air con- 
denser. An air condenser, therefore, is virtually only a 
kind of Leyden jar in which the glass is replaced by air, 
and the tinfoil by two stout metal plates. 



^©(£>= 





Fig. G9. — Hertz oscillator. 



I must now proceed to descrilje and show you a particu- 
lar kind of air condenser which was invented liy the late 
Professor Hertz, and, in consequence, is called a Hertz 
oscillator (see Fig. G9). It consists of two scjuare or I'ound 
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metal plates which are carried on glass or ebonite legs ; 
and these plates have short, stout wires attached to them, 
ending in brass knobs. If these plates are placed in line 
with one another, they constitute an air condenser of a 
very peculiar kiud, the two brass plates correspond with 
the tinfoil surfaces of a Leyden jar, and the air all round 
them corresponds with the glass of the jar. Supposing the 
plates are so arranged that the brass knobs are about 
\ inch apart, or rather less, if then we connect these two 
lirass plates to the secondary terminals of an induction 
coil or electrical machine capable of giving long sparks in 
air, we shall find, when the electrical machine or induction 
coil is set in action, that a very bright crackling spark 
passes between these little knobs, and with proper experi- 
ence it is easy to adjust the distance from the knobs so 
that this spark is an oscillatory spark. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what is taking place is as follows : In the 
first place, an electromotive force is acting between the 
two plates, and creating an electric strain in the air all 
round them along certain lines, and also between the two 
knobs. The air, and all other gases like it, possess this 
peculiar property, that whilst at ordinary jiressures they 
are nearly perfect non-conductors, yet, nevertheless, if they 
are subjected to more than a certain electric pressure, 
they pass instantly into a condition in which they become 
very good conductors. Accordingly, if we progressively 
increase the electromotive force acting between the plates, 
up to a certain point the whole arrangement acts like a 
Leyden jar; but there comes a moment when the air 
between the knobs breaks down and passes from a non- 
conductive to a conductive condition. The two plates 
then resemble at that moment the surfaces of a charEred 
Leyden jar which are connected together by a good 
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conductor, and, as we have already seen, under those circum- 
sLiinces the discharge is oscillatory, and the electric strain 
in the non-conductor, or dielectric, viz. the air around the 
plates, dies away by a series of rapidly alternating electric 
strains in opposite directions. 

Now, at this point I must recall to your recollection 
that, in speaking about the production of air waves, I 
pointed out that one condition essential to the production 
of an air wave was that there must be a very sudden 
application or release of the air-p)ressure, such as is caused 
liy au explosion or escape of compressed air. We cannot 
produce an aii' wave by moving any object such as a fan 
slowly to and fro through the air. In order to produce an 
air wave we must strike the air a very sudden blow, ov, 
which comes to the same thing, we must apply and 
remove a very sudden pressure to the air ; and undei' these 
circuuistances we start into existence an air wave, which 
travels away from the vibrating or rapidly moving body, 
and continues its journey out into surrounding space. 

1 want to show you that, in the case of the Heitz 
oscillator, these very sudden reversals of electric strain in 
tlie air or space round about it, which take place at the 
moment when the oscillatoiy spark passes between the 
knobs, creates in a similar manner what is called an 
rh'ctric wave, which travels out into the space around. 
The point you must appreciate is, that just as an air wave 
conveys away to distant places a rapidly alternating com- 
pression made in the air by a vibrating body at a particular 
place, so an electric wave conveys away to distant places 
an alternating electric strain, which is originated at some 
point in the medium by the oscillatory discharge of some 
form of condenser. Before, however, -we can demonstrate 
this fact, we must have some means for detecting the 

P 
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intlucnce of what we call au electric wa^'e. You will 
rememlier that, in the case of expeiinients with air waves, 
I used a sensitive flame in order to make evident to you 
the presence of waves in the air which you could not see, 
so liere I must use an appropriate detector for electric 
waves, the operation of which will render evident to us 
the existence in the space round our electric oscillator of 
the electric waves we cannot see. 

Time will not permit me to discuss all the different 
forms of electric-wave detector which have been invented. 
Tor oui' piesent purposes we must limit ourselves to the 
description of one plan, which depends on the remarkable 
fact that finely powdered dry metal or metallic filings aie 
non-conductors of the electric current until they are 
subjected to an electromotive force exceeding a certain 
value, when the metallic filings at once pass into a con- 
ductive condition. 

If you recall the remarks made just now in connection 
with the special electrical properties of air and other 
gases, you \\\\\ notice that there is a remarkable similarity 
between tlie electrical beha\'iour of air at ordinary pres- 
sures to electromotive force, and that of a loose mass of 
metallic filings. Both the air and the metallic filings arc 
non-conductors as Ion" as the electromotive force acting 
on them does not exceed a certain value, but if it exceeds 
this critical value, they pass at once into a conductive 
condition. The fact that pieces of metal in loose contact 
with one another behave in a similar manner was dis- 
covered more than twenty years ago by the late Professor 
D. E. Hughes, who, as you may perhaps know, was the 
iu\'entor of a printing telegraph, the microphone, and 
many other most important electrical instruments. Pro- 
fessor Hughes was a great genius, and in many respects 
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in advance of his age. He it was who nndoubLedly dis- 
covered that an electric spark has tlic power of aflccting 
at a distance the electric conductivity of a metallic 
junction consisting of two metals in loose contact. 

The peculiar behaviour of metallic filings under electro- 
motive force, and under the influence of electric sparks at 
a distance, was subsequently rediscovered by Professor 
IJranly ; and the effect of an electric oscillatory spark in 
changing the conductivity of a light metal contact was 
also rediscovered by Sir Oliver Lodge, and the phenomena 
investigated by many other observers. I can show 
you the experiment on a large scale in the following 
manner : — 

I have here a number of aluminium discs, the size of 
sixpences, stamped out of thin metal, and these are 
arranged in a sort of semi-cylindrical trough between two 
terminal screws, so that the discs are very lightly pressed 
togetlior. Under these circumstances the pile of metal 
discs is not a conductor, and it will not pass the electric 
current from a liattery which is joined up in series ^\'ith 
an electric bell and the pile of discs (see Fig. 70). Sup- 




FiG. 70. — A metal disc-coliercr. 

posing, ho\vever, that I make an oscillatory spark in 
proximity to this pile of metal discs, as I can do by 
taking the discharge from a large Leyden jar near it ; the 
pile of discs at once becomes a conductor; the electric 
current from the battery can then pass through it, and 
the bell rings. Such an arrangement has been named by 
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Sir Oliver Lodge a cuJurer, because, under the action of 
tlie oscillatory spark, the discs cohere or stick together. 
We can separate the discs by giving them a sharp rap, 
and then the operation can be again i-epeated. 

A much more sensitive arrangement can be made by 
takincr a small box of wood through the bottom of -which 
pass two nickel wires \\hich are parallel to one another, 
but not in contact. In this box is placed a small 
(quantity of very finely powdered metallic nickel or 
nickel filings, and if the quantity of these filings is 
properly adjusted, it is possible to make an arrangemeut 
which possesses the property that there is no conductivity 
ljet\\-een the two nickel wires under ordinary circum- 
stances, but that they become conductively connected to 
one another the moment an oscillatory electric spark is 
made in the neighbourhood. We shall speak of this 
contrivance as an electric wave indicator, and we shall 
employ it in subsequent experiments to enable us to 
detect the presence of an electric wave. 

We must then return for a moment to the considera- 
tion of the production of electrical oscillations in circuits 
of various kinds. I trust it has been made plain to 
you that if two metallic surfaces, separated by a non- 
conductor such as air or glass, are acted upon by an 
electromotive force, the non-conductor becomes electrically 
strained. Another way of stating this is to say that a 
positive charge of electricity exists on one metal surface, 
and a negative charge on the other. The only objection 
which can be raised to expressing the facts in this manner 
is that it fastens attention rather upon the conductors 
than upon the insulator, which is the real storehouse of 
the energy. If these two metal surfaces are then con- 
nected together by a conductor of low resistance, the 
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charges disappear by a series of oscillations, and the 
result is an electric current in the conducting circuit 
connecting the plates, which rushes backwards and for- 
wards in the circuit, but gradually diminishes in strength 
until it completely dies away. You may picture to your- 
selves the electrical effect as analogous to the following 
experiment with two air-vessels : Supposing we have 
two strong steel bottles, into one of which we compress 
a quantity of air, and in the other we make a vacuum 
by pumping out nearly all the air. These vessels would 
correspond with two conductors, one charged with positive 
electricity and the other with negative. Imagine these 
vessels connected by a wide pipe in which is placed a 
tap or valve, which can lie opened suddenly so as to 
permit the air to rush over from the full vessel to the 
empty one. If this is done, it is a matter of experience 
tliat the equality of pressure between the two vessels is 
not at once estaldished, but in virtue of the inertia quality 
of the air, it only takes place after a series of oscillations 
of air in the pipe. In rushing over from the full vessel 
to the empty one the air, so to speak, overshoots the 
mark, and the state of the vessels as regards air-pressure 
is exactly interchanged. The air then rushes back again, 
and it is only after a series of to-and-fro movements of 
the air in tlie pipe that an exact equality of pressure in 
the two vessels is attained. 

The electrical actions which take place in connection 
with an electric discharge between two conductors, one of 
which is charged positively and the other negatively, are 
exactly analogous to the above-described experiment with 
two air-vessels, cue of which has air in it under compres- 
sion, and the other has had the air removed from it. You 
will notice, however, that the oscillations of the air in the 
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pipe in the air-vessel experiment depend essentially upon 
the fact that air is a substance wliicli has inertia, or mass, 
and you will naturally ask what is it which has inertia, 
or its ecjuivalent, in the electrical experiment ? The 
answer to this question is as follows : Every electric 
circuit has a quality which is called iiuhiclancr, in virtue 
of which an electric current cannot be started in it 
instantly, even under any electromotive force, and con- 
versely when the current is started it cannot be immedi- 
ately brought to rest. From the similarity of this quality 
of the circuit to the inertia of ordinary material sub- 
stances, it has been sometimes called the electric inertia 
of tlie circuit. The word " inertia " really means inactivity, 
or laziness, but the term as used in mechanics implies 
something more than mere inactivity. It involves the 
notion of a persistence in motion when once the body 
is set moving. 

When a material substance is in motion it possesses 
enei'gy, and has the power of overcoming up to a certain 
point resistance to its motion. This energy-holding power, 
or capacity for storing up energy of motion, which is 
characteristic of all material substances, is a consequence 
of their inertia. The fact is otherwise expressed by 
stating that the mass of a material substance is one 
element in the production of energy of motion. 

An electric current in one sense resembles a movinQ- 
substance, for it is an exhildtion of energy in association 
with matter. The current-energy is measured by tlie 
product of two factors : one is half the square of the cur- 
rent-strength, and the other is the inductance of the cir- 
cuit. The analogy l)etween the two cases may be more 
exactly brought out by pointing out that the energy of 
motion of a moving Ijody is measured by the product of 
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its mass and half the square of its velocity. Hence it 
follows that the power of overcoming resistance, or, in 
other words, of doing useful work or mischief, which is 
possessed by a heavy body in motion is proportional, not 
simply to its speed, but to the square of its speed. If a 
bullet, moving with a certain speed, can just pass througli 
one plank 1 inch thick, then, when moving with twice 
the speed, it will pass through four such planks, and if 
moving with three times the speed, through nine planks 
of ecj^ual thickness. The energy of an electric current is 
similarly measured by the product of the inductance of 
the circuit and half the square of the current-strength. 
In the same or equal circuits two currents, the strengths 
of which are in the ratio of 1 to 2, have energies in the 
ratio of 1 to 4. The greater, therefore, the inductance of 
an electric circuit, the greater is the tendency of an electric 
current set flowincr in it to run on after the electromotive 
force is withdrawn. The inductance of a circuit is in- 
creased by coiling it into a coil of many turns, and 
decreased by stretching it out in a straight line. 

The important idea to grasp in connection with this 
part of the subject is that, just as there are two forms of 
mechanical energy, viz. energy of mechanical strain and 
energy of motion, so also there are two forms of electrical 
energy, viz. energy of electro-static strain and electric- 
current energy. 

If, for instance, we bend a bow or extend a spring, this 
action involves the expenditure of mechanical energy, or 
work, and the energy so spent is stored up as energy of 
strain, or, as it is called, distorsional energy in the dis- 
torted bow or spring. When, however, the )iow com- 
municates its energy to the arrow or tlie spring to a liall, 
and so sets these in motion, we have in the flying arrow or 
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ball a store of energy of motion. If a slip of steel spring 
is fixed at one end, and then set in viliration, we have a 
continual transformation of energy from tlie motional to 
the distorsional form. At one moment the spring is 
moving violently, and at the next it is bent to its utmost 
extent ; and these states succeed each other. The store 
of energy in the vibrating spring is, however, gradually 
frittered away, partly because the continual bending of 
the steel heats it, and this heat dissipates some of the 
energy ; liut also because the spring, if vibrating quickly 
enough, impaits its energj^ to the surrounding air, and 
creates air waves, which travel away, and rapidly rob the 
vibrating spring of its stock of energ3^ 

In a precisely similar manner all electrical oscillation 
effects depend upon the fact that electric energy can ex- 
hibit itself in two forms. In one form it is electro-static 
energy, or energy of electric strain. In this form we have 
it when we charge a Leyden jar. The glass is then, as 
explained, in a state of electrical strain, and its condition 
is analogous to that of a stretched spring. The same holds 
good when we have two conductors insulated from each 
other in air. We have then an electrical strain in the air. 
It is important, however, to notice that, since a perfect 
vacuum can support electric strain, it follows that, in the 
cases where air or glass constitute this non-conductor, or 
dielectric, of a condenser, the whole of the energy caunot 
be stored in the material substance, the glass or the air. 
The real storehouse of the energy is the rether, as modified 
Ijy the presence of the ordinary matter in the same place. 

When we discharge the Leyden jar or condenser, the 
electro-static energy in the dielectric disappears, and we 
obtain in its place an electric current in the connecting 
conductor; and this, as described, is an exhibition of 
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energy in another form. If the resistance of the connect- 
in" conductor is small, then we have electrical oscillations 
established which consist in an alternate transformation 
of the energy from an electro-static form to the electric- 
current form. 

At each oscillation some energy is frittered away into 
heat in the conductor, and if the conductor and condenser 
have a special form, energy may be rapidly removed from 
the system by the electric waves which are formed in the 
surrounding rether or dielectric. These waves consist in 
the propagation through the medium of lines of electric 
strain, just as an air wave consists in the propagation 
through the air of regions of air-compression, or a water 
wave consists iu the propagation of an elevation on the 
surface. 

Eeturning again to the discussion of the production 
of electrical oscillations, it is necessary to consider a 
little more in detail the manner in which we can create 
an electrical oscillation in what we have called an opi-n 
eltctrie circuit. Let me begin with an experiment, and it 
will then be easier for you to understand the particular 
points to be explained. 

Before me are two long brass rods, each of them about 
n feet in length, and the ends of these rods are provided 
with polished brass balls (see Fig. 71). The rods are 
placed in one line and supported on pieces of ebonite, and 
are so fixed that the two l:ialls are separated from one 
anotlier hj a space of about \ inch. The two rods con- 
stitute, therefore, two insulated conductors. These rods 
are connected by coils of wire witli the terminals of 
an instrument called an induction coil, which I shall 
not stop to describe, but which you may regard as a kind 
of electrical machine for producing electromotive force. 
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If we set the induction coil iu action, it creates between 
its terminals an intermittent but very powerful electro- 
motive force, which, gradually increases up to a certain 
value, at which it breaks down the conductivity of the air- 
gap between the two balls. Let us think carefully what 
happens as the electromotive force of the induction coil 
is increasing. One of the reds is in effect being electrified 
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Fig. 71. 

with positive, and the other witli negative, electricity, and 
these charges are increasing in magnitude. Tlie two rods 
constitute, as it were, the two coated surfaces of a kind of 
Leyden jar, or condenser, of which the surrounding air is 
the non-conductor. Accordingly, by all that has been 
previously explained, you will easily understand that 
there is an electric strain in the air which exists along 
certain lines, called lines of electro-static strain, and this 
state in the air is exactly similar to the condition in 
which the glass of a Leyden jar finds itself when the jar 
is charged. If we were to delineate the direction of this 
electric strain by lines drawn through the space around 
the rods, we should have to draw them somewhat in the 
fashion represented by the dotted lines in Fig. 71. As 
tlie electrical state of the rods gradually increases in 
intensity, a point is reached at which tlie air between the 
balls can no longer maintain this strain, and it breaks 
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down and passes into a conductive condition. The state 
of aflairs round the rods is then similar to that of a 
Leyden jar being discharged. An electric current is pro- 
duced across the air-gap, moving from one rod to the 
other, and the intensely heated air in between the balls 
is visible to us as an electric spark. This spark, if photo- 
graphed, would Ije found to be an oscillatory spark. The 
electric current in the rods cannot continue indefinitely : 
it gradually falls off in strength, but as it flow^s it creates 
ia the space around the rods an electric strain \\'hich is 
ia the opposite direction to that which produced it, although 
taking place along the same lines. 

After a very short time, therefore, the electrical con- 
ditions which existed at the moment liefore the air broke 
down are exactly reproduced, only the direction of the 
strain is reversed. In other words, the rod whicli was 
positively electrified is now negatively, and vIcp rcrsil. 
Then this state of strain again begins to disappear, pro- 
ducing in the rod an electric current, again in the reverse 
direction ; and so the energy, which was originally com- 
municated to the space round the rods in the form of an 
electric strain, continually changes its form, existing at 
one moment as energy of the electric current passing 
across the spark gap, and the next moment as energy of 
electric strain. We may ask why this state of things 
does not continue indefinitely, and the answer to that 
cpiestion is twofold. First because the rods possess a 
property called electrical resistance, and this acts towards 
the electric current just as friction acts towards tlie motion 
of material substances ; in other words, it fritters away 
the energy into heat. So at each reversal of the electric 
current in the rod a certain c^uantity of the original store 
of energy has disappeared, due to the resistance. 
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There is, however, a further aud more important source 
of dissipation of energy, and this is due to tlie fact that 
an electrical oscillation of this kind taking place in a 
finite straight circuit, or, as it is called, an open electric 
circuit, creates in the space around an electric wave. 
The rapid re\'ersal of the electric strain in the air results 
in the piroduction of an electric wave, just as in the case 
of an explosion made in air, the rapid compression of the 
air results in the production of an air wave. It is not 
easy for tliose who come to the subject for the first time 
to fully grasp the notion of what is implied by tlie term 
" an electric wave." 

Tn the first lecture, you will perhaps remember, I 
pointed out tliat the production of a wave in a medium 
of any kind can take place if the medium possesses two 
])roperties. In the first place, it must elastically resist 
some change or distortion, and, in tlie second place, when 
that distortion is made it must tend to disappear if the 
medium is left to itself, and in so doing the displacement 
of the medium must overshoot the mark and be repiro- 
duced in the opposite direction, owing to some inertia-like 
cpiality or power of persistence in the medium. 

It would lead us into matters beyond the scope of 
elementary lectures if we were to attempt to summarize 
all the evidence which exists tending to .show that the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism must depend 
upon actions taking place in some medium called the 
eJcctro-magiielic rneJiiun. All the great investigators at 
the beginning of the last century, when electrical and 
magnetic phenomena were beginning to lie explored, came 
to this conclusion, and in the writings of Joseph Henry, 
of Ampere, and of Faraday we find references again and 
again to their conviction that the phenomena of electricity 
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imply the existence of a medium exactly iu the same way 
as do the phenomena of optics. It is only, however, in 
recent years that vre have had evidence before us, some of 
which will be reviewed in the next lecture, which affords 
convincing proof that the lumiuiferous rether and the 
electro-magnetic medium must be the same. The con- 
sideration of the simplest electrical effects is sufficient to 
show that, if this medium exists, it possesses at least two 
properties, one of which is that it offers an elastic resist- 
ance to the production of electric strain in it by means of 
electromotive force. A question which is sure to arise in 
the minds of those who consider this sufjject carefully is, 
What is the nature of an electric strain ? And the only 
answer which we can give at the piesent moment is that 
M'e must be content to leave the cjuestion unanswered. 
"We do not know enough yet about the mechanical 
structure of the electro-magnetic medium, or rother, to be 
able to pronounce in detail on the nature of the change 
M'e call an electric strain. It may be a motion of some 
kind, it may be a compression or a twist, or it may be 
something totally different and at present unthinkable by 
us, but, whatever it is, it is some kind of change which is 
jjroduced under the action of electromotive force, and 
which disappears when the electromotive force is 
removed. 

Clerk-ilaxwell, to whom we owe some of our most 
suggestive conceptions of modern electricity, coined the 
phrase electric disiilctcemcnt to describe the change which 
we are here calling an electric strain. One essential 
element in Maxwell's theory of electricity is that an 
electric strain or displacement, whilst it is being made or 
whilst it is disappearing, is in effect an electric current, 
and it is for that reason sometimes spoken of as a 
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displacement ciuTent. AVe have seen that every electric 
circuit possesses a quality analogous to inertia, that is to 
say, when a current is produced in it it tends to persist, 
and it cannot be created at its full value instantly by any 
electromotive force. 

Just as we cannot, at the present moment, pronounce 
in detail on the real nature of electric strain, so we 
cannot say ^^■hetllel■ that quality \\-hich we call inductance 
of a circuit is dependent upon a true inertia of the electro- 
magnetic medium or on some entirely different quality 
more fundamental. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there is a strong 
tendency in the human mind to seek for and be satisfied 
with what we called mechanical explanations. This 
probably arises from the fact that the only things -which 
^\•e can picture to ourselves in our minds very clearly are 
movements or changes in relative positions. If we can 
in imagination reduce any phj^sical operation to some kind 
of movement or displacement taking place in some kind 
of material, we seem to arrive at a kind of terminus of 
thought which is more or less satisfactory. We invariably 
aim at being able to visualize an operation concerning 
which we are thinking, and it requires some mental self- 
control to be able to content ourselves with a general 
expression which does not lend itself readily to visualiza- 
tion. There are plenty of indications, however, that this 
mental method of procedure, and this endeavour to reduce 
all plij'sical operations to simple mechanics and to move- 
ments of some kind, may in the end be found to be 
unjustifiable ; and the time may arrive when we may l>e 
more satisfied to explain mechanical operations in terms 
of electrical phraseology rather than aim at dissecting 
electrical effects into mechanical operations. Thus, for 
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instance, instead of speaking of electric inertia, it may be 
really more justifiable to speak of tbe inductance of 
oi'dinary matter. The final terms in which we endeavour 
to offer ourselves an explanation of physical events are in 
all proljability very much a matter of convenience and 
custom. "We may, however, for present purposes rest 
content by thinking of the electro-magnetic medium as in 
some sense like a heavy elastic substance which is capable 
of undergoing some kind of strain or distortion, the said 
strain relieving itself as soon as the distorting force is 
withdrawn ; but, in addition, we must think of the medium 
as possessing a quality analogous to inertia, so that as 
distortion vanishes it overshoots the mark, and the 
medium only regains its state of equilibrium at the 
particular point considered, by a series of oscillations or 
alternate distortions, gradually decreasing in amount. 
Any medium which possesses these two qualities has, in 
virtue of explanations already given, the property of 
luiving waves created in it, and what we mean Ijy au 
electric \^'ave is a state of electric strain which is 
propagated through the iutlier witli a velocity equal to 
that of light, just as an air wave consists of a state of 
compression which is propagated through the air with a 
velocity of 1100 feet a second. 

To sum up, we may then say that whenever rapid 
electrical oscillations are created in open circuit, such as 
the two rods above described, the arrangement constitutes 
a device for creating an impulse or effect in the surrounding 
space called an electric loavc in the tether or electro-magnetic 
medium ; just as an organ-pipe or piano-string or other 
musical instrument constitutes a device for creating waves 
in the air by means of mechanical oscillations. The exist- 
ence of these electric waves, and their transference to 
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distant places, can be rendered evident by their action as 
already described upon finely powdeied metals. An appa- 
latus ^\-liich shows this effect very well is now arranged 
before 3'ou. At one end of the table I Iiave a pair of rods 
connected to an induction coil, constituting a Hertz 
radiator, the action of which has just been described. At 
the other end of the table are two similar long rods, but 
tlieir inner ends are connected to two small plates of silver, 
^vhich form the sides of a very narrow box, and bet\\'een 
tliese plates is placed a very small quantity of metallic 
powder. The construction of this little liox is as follows : 
A thin slip of ivory has a little gap cut out of it (sec 
Fig. 72), and on the two sides of this slip of ivory are 
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bound two silver plates beut in tlie shape of the letter 
L, forming, therefore, a very narrow box with silver ,sides. 
The two silver plates are connected to the two long rods. 
As already explained, the metallic filings or finely powdered 
metal are not in their ordinary condition an electric con- 
ductor. Accordingly, if we connect to one of the silver 
plates one terminal of a battery joined in series with an 
electric bell, the other end of the bell being connected to 
the second silver plate, this battery cannot send a current 
through the bell, because the circuit is interrupted by the 
non-conductive metallic powder in the little box. Sup- 
posing, then, that we cause a spark to pass between the 
balls of the radiator, and start an electric wave. When 
this electric wave reaches the long rods connected to the 
receiving arrangement, it sets up in these rods a sudden 
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ulectromotive force, and this electromotive force, as already 
explained, if of sufficient magnitude, causes tlie loose mass 
of metallic tilings to pass from a non-conductive to a cou- 
ductive condition. At that moment, therefore, the battery 
is able to send an electric current through the bell, and 
to cause it to ring. We can, however, stop the ringing by 
giving tlie little box containing the metallic filings a tap, 
which separates them from one another and interrupts the 
electric conductivity. The function of the two rods con- 
nected with the receiver is not quite the same as the 
function of the two rods connected to the radiator. In 
order to create a vigorous electric wave, we must have a 
radiator which possesses what is called considerable electric 
capacity, and also considerable inductance, and we can only 
do this in general by using long rods. On the other hand, 
at the receiving end the efficacy of the rods is due to the 
fact that they, so to speak, add together the electric strain 
taking place over a considerable distance ; in other words, 
the electromotive force which is set up in the receiving 
circuit is dependent on the length of the rods. The longer, 
therefore, these rods, the greater is the distance at which 
we can obtain the effect which is shown to you with a 
given spark -length. 

One point it is important to notice, and that is, that 
the rods of the receiver must be parallel to the rods of the 
radiator if we are to obtain any eflect at a distance. If 
•\ve turn the rods of the radiator round so that they are at 
right angles to those of the receiver, you see that no sparks 
produced at the radiator balls cause the bell in connection 
with the receiver to ring. The reason for this is because 
the electric strain, which is pjropagated out into the space, 
exists in a direction parallel to the radiator rods all along 
a line drawn perpendicular to the rods through the spark- 
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gap. The receiver rods will nut liave electroniotive force 
produced in them liy this travelling line of electric strain 
unless they are parallel to its direction. 

It is to be hoped that the aljove explanations have 
afforded indications of what is meant by an electric wave. 
On the other hand, there may be many who find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to derive clear ideas when the subject is 
presented to them clothed iu such general terms as we 
have been oblitrcd to use. 

It may assist matters, therefore, if, before concludiug 
this chapter, a word or two is said on the subject of recent 
investigation into the inner mechanism of an electric 
current and an electric strain. It is impossible to do this, 
however, without making mention, in the briefest possible 
way, of modern researches into the constitution of matter. 
If you can imagine yourseh'es furnished ^\•ith a little 
crystal of ordinary table salt, chemically called chloride of 
sodium, and the means of cutting it up under an immensely 
powerful microscope, you might go on dividing it up into 
smaller and smaller pieces. If this process could be con- 
tinued sufficiently far, we should ultimately obtain a very 
small fragment of salt, which, if still further divided, would 
yield two portions of matter not alike and not salt. This 
smallest possible portion of salt is called a molecule of 
sodium chloride. Chemical facts teach us that this mole- 
cule is made up of two still smaller portions of matter, 
which are called respectively atums of chlorine and sodium. 

We have good reason to believe that all solids, liquids, 
and gases are composed of molecules, and these are built 
up of atoms, few or many. 

In the case of some substances, such as salt, the mole- 
cule is very simple and composed of two atoms. In 
other- substances, such as albumen oi- white of egg, the 
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molecules are very complicated and composed of hundreds 
of atoms. The word atom means something which "cmb- 
not he cut" and until comparatively recent time the opinion 
was held that atoms of matter were the smallest indivisible 
portions of matter which could exist. 

IMore than twenty-five years ago, Sir William Crookes 
showed, by numerous beautiful experiments, that in a 
vacuum tube, such as you have seen used to-day, a torrent 
of small particles is projected from the negative terminal 
when an electric current is passed through the tu)je. This 
stream of particles is called the cathode stream, or the 
cathode radiator-. Within recent times, Professor J. J. 
Thomson has furnished a proof that this cathode streanr 
consists of particles a thousand times smaller than 
chemical atoms, each particle being charged with negative 
electricity. These particles are now called vorpii-sclcs, or 
dcclrons. 

It has been shown that these electrons are constituents 
of chemical atoms, and when we remove an electron from 
an atom we leave the remainder positively electrified. Au 
atom can, therefore, by various means 1je divided into two 
portions of unequal size. First, a very small part whicli 
is charged with negative electricity, and, secondly, a 
remaining larger portion charged with positive electricity 
These two parts taken together are called ions, i.e. 
wanderers. The negative ions, or electrons, or corpuscles, 
taken together constitute what we call negative electricity, 
and up to the present no one has been able to show that 
the corpuscle can be unelectrified. Hence the view has 
been expressed that what we call electricity is a kind of 
matter, atomic in structure, and that these negative ions 
or corpuscles collectively are, in fact, the atoms of the 
electric fluid. These corpuscles can move freely in the 
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interior of soiuu solids, moviiiLj; bulwceu tbu luuluculus ul' 
the solid just as little dogs c;m run about in aud amongst 
a crowd of people in a street, lu tbese cases the sub- 
stance is called a conductor of electricity. In other 
substances the movement of the corpuscles is more 
restricted, and these constitute the various kinds of so- 
called non-couductors. 

The corpuscle, being a small charge of negative 
electricity, creates in all surrounding space a state called 
I'/rr/rir fiiire. It is impossible to expound this action more 
in detail without the use of mathematical reasonimj' of a 
difticult character. Sufllce it to say that this electric 
force must be a particular condition of strain, or motion 
in the ;cther. If the corpuscle is in rapid motion, it creates 
in addition another kind of strain or motion called mnr/iniic 
fiircc. The electric force aud the magnetic force are re- 
lated to each other in free space in such a manner that if 
we know the difference between the values of the electric 
force at two very near points iu space, we are alile to tell 
the rate at which the magnetic force is changing with time 
iu a direction at right angles to the line joining these near 
points in space. We cauuot specify iu greater detail the 
exact nature of these states or conditions whicli constitute 
magnetic force and electric force, until we know much 
more than we do at present about the real nature of the 
;other. The two fundamental qualities of the iutlier are, 
however, its capacity to sustain these states we call the 
)nagnetic force and the electric force. 

The electrons of which we have spoken not only give 
rise to electric aud magnetic force when in movement, but 
they are themselves set in motion by these forces. Thus 
electric force at any point moves electrons placed at that 
spot, and an electron in motion is alfected and has its 
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direction of motion cliamied wlien magnetic force .acts 
on it. 

Leaving further remarks on tlie relations of atoms, 
electricity, and ajther until tlie end of tlie last lecture, 
we may conclude the present one by explaining the manner 
in which tlie observed facts connected with a Hertz 
oscillator are interpreted in terms of this electron hypo- 
thesis of electricity. 

Take the simple case of two long insulated metal rods 
separated by a spark-gap. The process of charging one 
rod positively and the other negatively consists in forcing 
more corpuscles, or negative ions or electrons, into one 
conductor and removing some from the other. Any source 
of electromotive force, such as a dynamo or induction coil, 
is, on this hypothesis, a sort of dectron-pumi}, which pumps 
electrons from one conductor and puts them into another. 
One conductor, therefore, gains in electron-pressure, and 
the other loses. 

The excess of electrons in one conductor endeavour to 
escape, and a strain is produced on the electrons or atoms 
in the surrounding dielectric or air, which may be looked 
upon as the effort of the electrons, more or less tethered 
to the atoms, to escape. The air in the spark-gap is 
subjected to the most intense strain, and when this reaches 
a certain intensity some of the electrons are torn away 
from their atoms, and the air in the gap then becomes a 
conductor. The excess of electrons in one conductor rush 
through the channel thus prepared, and this constitutes 
an electric current. The first rush carries over too many 
electrons to equilibrate the electron-pressure, and hence 
the first torrent of migrating electrons in one direction is 
followed by a back-rush in the opposite one, this again in 
turn by another in the original direction, and so the 
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equality in the number of electrons in each conductor is 
only established after a gradually diminishing series of to- 
and-fro rushes of electrons across the air-gap. This action 
constitutes a train of electrical oscillations. At the same 
time that these operations are going on in and between 
tlie conductors, the electrons attached to the atoms of the 
air or other dielectric all around are being violently 
oscillatel. These oscillations may not proceed to such 
an extent as to detach electrons from their atoms, but tliey 
are sufficient to create rapidly reversed electric and 
magnetic forces. It appears that tlie very rapid move- 
ment to and fro of an electron causes a wave in the aither, 
just as the rapid movement of the hand through water 
causes a wave in water, or the viljration of the prong of a 
tuning-fork creates a wave in the air. 

The electron has some grip on tlie jcther, such that tlie 
sudden starting or stopping of the electron makes a dis- 
turbance which we may popularly descrilie as a fiplafili, in 
tJir oiJicr. Hence, if a large number of electrons are 
suddenly started into motion in the same direction, the 
effect on the ;ether is something like casting a multitude 
of stones on the surface of still water, or the simultaneous 
action of a number of small explosions in the air. Any- 
thing, therefore, wliicli, so to speak, lets the electrons go 
gradually, or softens the first rush, is inimical to the pro- 
duction of a vigorous electric wave. On the other hand, 
anything which causes the first ru.sh of electrons from one 
conductor to another across the air-gap to be very sudden 
is advantageous, and results in a powerful wave. Ex- 
perience shows that the nature of the metal surfaces, 
whether polished or roujrh, has a crreat influence on the 
wave-making power of the radiator. If the spark- balls or 
surfaces are rough and not polished, it seems to tone down 
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the violouco of the first electroa rush, and the wave- 
making power of the oscillator is not so great as if the 
halls are polished. 

At this point, however, it will be liest to withhold 
further discussion on points of theory until we have 
considered the facts to be brought before you in the next 
lecture, showing that the electric radiation manufactured 
by means of electric oscillations is only one variety of a 
vast range of rether waves, some forms of which are 
recognizable by us as light and I'adiant heat. 



CHArTER VI. 

WAVES AND EirrLES IN THE yETIIER. 

HAVING iu the last chapter explained the nature and 
mode of production of electric oscillations, and 
shown that when these take place in an open 
electric circuit or long straiglit rod they give rise to 
certain actions at a distance, rendered evident by the 
changes taking place in the conductivity of metallic 
powders, we have now to present the outlines of a proof 
that these actions are really due to a wave-motion of 
some description set up in the rether, wliich in nature is 
essentially the same as that which constitutes the agency 
we call light. 

We shall ]>egin by studying a few of the epoch-making 
discoveries we owe to the celebrated Heinrich Hertz, 
announced in a series of famous researches with which he 
surprised and delighted the scientific world in the years 
1887 and 1888. These investigations opened a new and 
remarkable field of experimental work. 

The jjrecise form of apparatus used by Hertz in these 
researches is, however, unsuited for lecture demonstration, 
and I shall use on this occasion some arrangements of my 
own, which are only convenient modifications of appli- 
ances previously employed liy other experimentalists. 



The devices here shown are, however, very convenient 
for public demonstrations. 

This apparatus consists of two parts, a part for gene- 
rating electric waves, which we shall call the radiator, and 
a part for detecting them, which is called the receiver. 

The radiator consists of a zinc box, A (see Fig 73), a\ hich 
is provided with hollow trunnions, and can be fixed to a 
suitable stand and turned in any direction. The liox has 
an open end to it, and in its interior there are two lirass 
rods about 4 inches long, each terminating in brass Jjalls, S, 
1 inch in diameter. These rods are thrust through corks 
fixed in the end of two ebonite tuljes, which pass through 
the hollow trunnions of the box. The rods have their 
ends attached to very closely wound spirals (jf gutta- 
percha- covered wire contained in the ebonite tubes. 
These spirals are called dwhiivj coils. When the Ijalls 
aie arranged in the interior of the box in their proper 
position, they are about -^,j inch apart, and the rods to 
which they are attached are in line with each other. 

The outer ends of the choking coils are connected to 
an induction coil or electrical machine, say a small Wims- 
hurst machine, suitable for producing electric sparks 
about 2 or 3 inches in length. If then sparks are taken 
between the balls, we have an arrangement which is, in 
fact, a small Hertz oscillator or radiator. It has lieen 
fully explained in the last chapter that the action of the 
induction coil or electrical machine is first to create a 
difference in the electric condition of the l)alls, such that 
one is positively electrified and the other negatively. 
The balls and rods and the .surrounding air, as already 
explained, then form a sort of Leyden jar or condenser, 
and in virtue of the electromotive force the air is electri- 
cally strained around the laalls. When this strain reaches 
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a particular value, the air Ijetween llic balls passes at 





07ice into a conductive condition, and we liave a discharge 
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which is osciUntory in nature produced lietweeu the con- 
ductors. We may consider tliat the electrical charges 
on the two rods rush backwards and forwards, setting- 
up on the rods an oscillatory surface electric current, and 
that this is accompanied by a very rapid reversal of tlie 
strain in the surroundintr non-coinluctor or dielectric. 
This state of affairs results in sending out into space an 
effect called an electric wave. 

Turning, then, to the receiver B (Fig. 73), we notice 
that tliis consists of a similarly shaped metal l)Ox, having 
iu it a board to which are fi.xed two short nickel wires. 
These are crossed without touching in the interior of a, 
small ebonite box (see Fig, 74). The wires are just covered 
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inside the box witli a very small quantity of fine nickel 
iilings. To the end of the zinc receiver-box is fixed a 
long lead pipe, in the interior of wliicli are two insulated 
wires, c, d. 

These wires are joined to the extremities of the nickel 
wires in the receiver-box and then, passing through the 
lead pipe, they enter another metal liox which contains a 
lottery and electric bell. The pinch of nickel filings in 
the small ebonite box is not an electric conductor in its 
ordinary condition, and hence the electric circuit, including 
the battery and bell, is not complete. If, however, an 
electric oscillation is set up in the nickel receiver-wires, 
the mass of metal particles connecting them at once 
becomes a conduct(jr, because little metallic granules 
stick or cohere together. The battery is thus able to 
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send an electric current througli the circuit, wliicli includes 
tlie coherer, and the elei'tric hell is ciiused to ring. It 
may Ijc mentioned tliat in tlie actual ajiparatus emphjyed 
the arrangement is not quite so simple. The colierer 
would be permanently injured if we were to attempt to 
send through it an electric current strong enougli to ling 
an electric bell. Hence we associate with the colierer a 
contrivance called a rclaij. A single voltaic cell, 10 (a dry 
cell) (see Tig. 75), is joined up in series with the coherer (J 
and this relay E. The latter is a sort of switch or circuit- 
closer of such kind that when a very feeble current passes 
through it it closes a second circuit through which a much 
stronger current can pass. The transition of the nickel 
fdings from a non-conductive to a conductive condition is, 
therefore, only the means by wliich a very small current of 
electricity is alhjwed to pass through the circuit of an 
electro-magnet which forms the circuit of the relay. This 
action caiises a piece of iron to be attracted, and this 
again in turn closes another circuit, an<l so enables the 
current from a second liattery, F, of five or six cells to 
actuate the electric bell G. The amrngement of the two 
liatteries, the relay coherer, and bell will be underst(jod 
by studying the diagram of connections in Fig. 75. 

The really important condition in securing success in 
the performance of the ex}ieriments made with this 
apparatus is that the long wires which connect the re- 
ceiver-box with the metal box containing the bell, battery, 
and relay shall be entirely enclosed in a lead pipe without 
joint, which is soldered at one end into the receiver-box 
and at the other into the battery-box. Another practical 
point is that these wires, where they enter the battery- 
box, must have included in their circuit two little coils 
of insulated wire of a good many turns, which are called 
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" clinking coils." A third ulumcnt ol' success is tliat Uic 
coherer or sensitive conductor shall Ite sensitive euoiigh, 
but not too sensitive. This condition can only lie obtained 
by a process of trial and failure. Being provided vs'ith 
these two pieces of apparatus, we can now proceed to 
e.xhifiit a series of experiments of great interest. 

In the first place, let the ladiator-bo.x. and receiver-liox 
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lie ]ilaced a few feet apart with their open mouths facing 
each other, like two guns arranged to fire down each other's 
throats. Then, if all is in order when we make an electric 
spark between the two balls of the radiator, the electric 
liell in connection with the receiver will begin to ring, 
showing that the coherer in the receiver-box has lieen 
affected and made conductive by the electric waxa sent 
out from the radiator-box. If a smart lap is then given 
to the receiver-box the clinging metallic filings in the 
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oljouite Ijox ^\■ill be sepamtud again and, the ciicuit being- 
interrupted, tire bell will stop ringing. 

This being done, the radiator-box is then turned a little 
on one side by rotating it round its hollow trunnions 
like a gun until the open mouths of the two boxes no 
longer face each other. It will then be found, on repeating 
the former experiment, that the bell will not ring when a 
spark is made between the balls. A little experimenting 
will show that the action which affects the coherer is 
propagated out from the radiator-box in straight lines 
like the light from a lamp, and that we are here dealing 
with something which has all the character of radiation. 
In the next place, let the receiver- and radiator-boxes be 
again arranged with their open mouths facing each other. 
"We make a spark and again secure the responsive action 
of the bell. We shall now proceed to prove that this 
effect, which is called electric radiation, passes quite freely 
through certain substances, but is more or less completely 
stopped by others, i'or instance, if we hold a sheet of 
iron, tinfoil, or even paper covered with silver leaf between 
the open mouths of the radiator and receiver, we find that 
the Ijell of the receiver will not ring even when a rapid 
series of oscillatory sparks are made in the radiator. 
Tliese sheets of metal, thick or thin, are quite opaque to 
the electric radiation proceeding from the spark-balls. 
Un the other hand, we find a sheet of paper or card, a 
^\"ooden board, a sheet of glass, a slab of wax or bitumen, 
sulphur, marble, or slate, are all quite pervious or trans- 
parent, and when held between the radiator and receiver 
do not hinder at all perceptibly the action of the former 
on the latter. We conclude, therefore, that some bodies 
are opaque and some transparent to the electric radiation. 
But the classification does not agree with the classification 
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as regards opacity or tiansparcncy for light. Wood, 
marble, and pitch are op^tically opaque, but electrically 
transparent. The general law, however, which decides 
the question of opacity or transparency for electric I'adia- 
tion, is as follows : All good electrical cond'jdors are opaque 
io electric radiation, and all ijood itiHulators or non-conductors 
are transparent. 

Hence we see at once why metal sheets are opaque, 
and wood, wax, oi' glass transparent, to tlie electric I'adia- 
tion from the spark-balls. 

We may go one step further. If we take some sheets 
of perforated zinc or ^\•ire gauze, or <i\tdn a large packet of 
pins, or paper bag full of iron filings, we shall find that all 
these bodies are practically opaque to the electric rays. 
Moreover, we can show that not only is the above law 
true for solids, but it holds good for liquids as well. I 
have provided here a number of fiat glass bottles which 
are filled wiVn various liquids, salt water, fresh water, 
solution of soda, paraffin oil, olive oil, turpentine and 
methylated spirits. 

If we test an empty glass bottle between the radiator 
and receiver, we can assure ourselves that the bottle itself 
is transparent to the electric radiation. 

If, then, we take the bottles containing the various 
liquids and test them one by one between the radiator 
and the receiver, we find that the bottles containing the 
paraffin oil, the olive oil, and the turpentine are trans- 
parent to the electric radiation, but that the bottles con- 
taining the salt water, the fresh water, the solution of 
soda, and the methylated spirits are all opaque. The oils 
and liquids similar to them are all good non-conductors, 
whereas water and various aqueous solutions are fairly 
good conductors of electricity, and hence these liquids, 
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altliough tliey arc all about equally tvausparout to liglit, 
behave very differeutly to electric radiation. As regards 
llie electric ray, a bottle full of pure water is as opaque 
to the electric radiation we are here using as it would be 
to light if it were filled ^\■itll black ink. 

Experiment shows that every object containing water, 
or which is wet, is exceedingly opaque to the electric 
radiation we are employing. Thus, for instance, if I take 
a dry duster folded in four, and hold it in the path of the 
electric ray, you see that it is quite transparent, and that 
the bell attached to the receiver rings as easily as if there 
were no duster there at all. If, however, we dij) the 
duster in water, and then hold it between the radiator 
and receiver, we lind that the v;bi duster is perfectly 
iipaque. 

The human body consists largely of water ^\dlich exists 
in the tissues, and hence it is not surprising to find that 
the hand or any part of the body placed between the 
radiator and receiver intercepts the electric ray. You 
see, if I hold my hand in front of the radiator, that nothing 
is able to escape from it, when sparks are made between 
the balls, which can affect the receiver. In the same way 
it can be shown by experiment that the human head is 
perfectly opaque — in fact, much more opaque than an 
equally thick block of wood; and this opacity to the 
electric ray is due in a veritable sense to the water in 
the brain. All dry animal tissues, such as leather, bone, 
gelatine, and flesh, if dry, are very transparent to electric 
radiation of the kind we are now using, but if these 
objects are made thoroughly wet, then they become 
intensely opaque. 

We can, then, proceed to show that this electric radia- 
tion can be reflected, just like light or sound, by metal or 
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other conducting surfaces, and that the law of reflection 
of the electric ray is the same as the hiw of reflection for 
rays of light or sound. If we place the radiator A with its 
mouth upwards, still preserving the receiver B in a hori- 
zontal position, it is possible to adjust the two very near 
to one another, but yet so that the radiation from the 
radiator does not affect the receiver. If I now hold a metal 
plate, r, at an angle of 4ri^ above the mouth of tlie radiatoi', 
you will notice that tlie bell at once rings, thus showing 
tliat the electric radiation has been reflected into the 
receiver-box (see Fig. Tli). Also we find that a very small 




Fio. 70. — The reflection of an ok-ftric ray. 

deviation from tlie angle of 45^ is sufficient to prevent the 
effect. Careful experiments in the laboratory show that 
the electric ray is reflected according to the optical law, 
viz. that the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of 
incidence. We find that any good conducting surface 
will, in this manner, affect the electric radiation. Thus 
I can reflect it from a sheet of tinfoil or even from my 
hand, and the fact that I can, so to speak, take hold of 
this electric radiation, and deflect it in different directions 
by the palm of my hand, produces in the mind a very 
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strong convictiou that we are dealing with something of 
a very real nature in experimenting with this electric 
radiation. 

It will lie in yonr rememlirance that, in the cliaptur iu 
\\']ijeh we were dealing Avith waves in the air, I showed you 
a ^'ery interesting experiment illustrating the refraction 
of rays of sound by means of a carbonic acid prism, and 
I have now to Ijring before you an exactly analogous 
experiment performed with electric radiation. Here, for 
instance, is a prism made of paraffin wax, a substance 
which you have already seen is transparent to the electric 
ray. If we arrange the radiator- and receiver-boxes at an 
angle to one another, it is possiljle so to adjust them that 
the electric radiation projected from the radiator-box A just 
escapes the receiver-box B, and does not therefore cause 
the bell to ring (see Fig. 77). When this adjustment has 
been made we introduce the paraffin prism P into the path 
of the electric ray, and if the adjustments are properly 
made, we find that the electric ray is bent round or 
refracted, and that it then enters the receiver-box and 
causes the bell to ring. This experiment was first per- 
formed by Hertz with a very large pitch prism, but his 
apparatus was too cumbersome for lecture purposes, and 
the smaller and more compact arrangement you see before 
you is therefore preferable for present purposes. 

I have it in my power to show you a still more 
remarkable experiment in electric refraction. It is found 
that dry ice is very transparent to these electric rays, but 
if the ice is wetted on the surface, then, as you have 
already learnt, the film of moisture is opaque. We have 
had constructed for the purposes of this lecture a prism 
of ice by freezing water in a properly shaped zinc Ijox. 
This prism is now being arranged between the radiator 
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carefully with dusters and white blotting-paper to remove 
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every trace of moisture. When tbis is done we find we 
can repeat with the ice prism the same experiment per- 
formed just now with the paraffm prism, and we can 
refract the electric ray. If you will recall to your 
memory the statements which were made in connection 
with the refraction of rays of sound and waves of water, 
you will remernlier that it was pointed out that the 
refraction of a ray of sound and the bending of a train of 
water waves was duo to tlie passage of the waves in tlie 
air or in the water from a region where tliey were moving 
quickly to a region in M'hich they were compelled to 
move more slowly ; and it was furthermore sliown that 
this bending must take place whenever a plain wave of 
any kind passes in an oblique direction from one region 
to another region where it undergoes an alteration in 
velocity. In other words, it was shown that the bending 
or refraction of the dii'ection of motion of a wave, whetlier 
in air or water, is a proof that there is a difference in its 
velocity in the two pdaces Ijounded by the surface at 
which the refraction takes place. If this bending takes 
place in such fashion that the ray is bent towards the 
perpendicular line drawn to the liounding surface, which 
is the same thing as saying if the line of the wave is 
bent so as to make a less angle with the bounding surface 
after it has passed from one region to tlie other, then it 
shows that tlie wave-motion travels more slowly after 
it has passed the bounding surface than before. 

If we now return to the consideration of the electric 
experiment with the prism of paraffin or ice, we shall 
find that this, properly interpreted, gives us a pjroof that' 
the electric radiation travels more slowly in paraffin wax 
or ice than it does in air, and the ratio between its 
velocity in air or in empty space and its velocity in any 
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nou-conductor is called tlie rjvvlrk index, of rrj'nii-tioii 
for tliat uon-condiictor. This index can be determined 
by making two measurements. First, that of the re- 
fracting angle of the prism ; and secondly, that of the 
deviation of the ray.* I have made these two experi- 
ments for the prisms of paraffin and ice in my laboratory, 
and I find the electric refractive index of paraffin to Idb 
1'64, and the electric refractive index of ice to be 18o. 

In connection with the refraction of rays of sound, 
it was pointed out that a curved surface has the power 
to diverge or converge rays of sound, and you will 
remember that we employed a sound-lens for converging 
the rays of sound diverging from a whistle, just as 
an ordinary burning-glass, or double convex lens, can be 
employed to bring the rays of sunlight to a focus. We 
shall now attempt a similar experiment with the electric 
ray. A block of paraffin is fashioned into the shape of 
a semi-cylinder, Hat on one side and convex on the 
other, and this plano-convex paraffin lens has a convex 
surface having a radius of (i inches. If I place the 

* 111 the case of the iiaraffiu prism the refracting angle (i) was 60°, 
and the deviation of the ray (tJ) wag 50°. Hence, by the known optical 
formula for the index of refraction (r), wc have — 



~ sin 30° 



2 _siu5_o°^j^,.^ 



For tlie ice prism the refracting aDgle was 50° and the deviation 50° ; 
accordingly for ice we have — 

. 50 + 50 

bin — --- - ■ r,.o 
2 sm 50° 

sm :!' "1^' -'^ 

Sec •■ Cantor Leciurca," Society of Arts, Decemher 17, 1900. J. A. 
Fleming on "Electric Oscillations and Electric AVaves." 
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radiator A and recoiver 13 about 4 feet apart, tlieu l)y 




making a few little adjustments it is possible to so arrange 
matters that the radiation which proceeds from the radiator 
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is not powerful enough at a distance of 4 feet to sensibly 
affect the coherer and make the bell ring (see Fig. 78). If, 
however, I adjust the paraffin lens L halfway between, I 
shall converge this electric radiation to a focus just 
about the place fl'here the coherer is situated, and the 
consec[uencc is that on making sparks between the balls 
of the radiator, we find that tlie bell attached to the 
receiver at once rintrs. 

o 

We have, therefore, here brought to a focus, by means 
of a paraffin lens, the electrical radiation just in the same 
manner that an ordinary burning-glass focuses the rays 
of light and heat of the sun, and enables us to light witli 
it some paper or a cigar. We have, therefore, indubitable 
proof in all these experiments that we have something 
proceeding from the radiator which is capable of Jjeing 
reflected or refracted just like the rays of sound or ripples 
on the surface of water ; and, moreover, we find that this 
electric radiation passes through some substances but not 
through others. There is, therefore, a strong presumption 
that we are here dealing with something which is similar 
in natiu'e to light, although it cannot affect the eye. In 
order that we may complete the proof we must show that 
this radiation is susceptible of interference. This proof 
may be partly obtained from the consideration of the 
following facts connected with the opacity or transpjarency 
of wire grating to the electric radiation : — 

I have here a wooden frame across which are strained 
some wires about a quarter of an inch apart (see Fig. 79). 
If we hold this frame or grid in front of the radiator so 
that the direction of these wires is at right angles to the 
direction of the radiator rods which carry the balls, we 
find that the grid is quite transparent to the electric 
radiation, but if we turn the grid round so that the wires 
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Fig 7',I. 



of the grid are parallel to the radiator rods, we find at 
once that the grid l.ieeomes perfectly opaque. The same 

experiment can be prettily 
shown by means of a paper of 
pins. Here are some large 
carpet pins arranged in ro^\'s 
in paper, and if I hold this 
paper of pins in between the 
radiator and receiver with the 
pins parallel to the radiator^ 
it is perfectly opaque to the 
electric ray, but if I turn it so 
that the pins are at right angles, it is quite transparent. 
The same experiment succeeds with a paper of ordinary 
pins, but not so well with a paper of midget pins. 

The explanation of this action of a grid is as follows : 
You have already seen that an alternating current in one 
electric circuit can produce another alternating current in 
a secondary circuit placed parallel with the first. It is 
not difficult to show, cither experimentally or from theory, 
that when the primary current is an electrical oscillation 
— that is, a very rapid alternating current — the current in 
the secondary circuit is also an electrical oscillation of 
the same frequency or rapidity, but that the currents in 
the two circuits, primary and secondary, are always moving 
in opposite directions at the same moment. Accordingly, 
if we hold a grid in front of the radiator, the wires of 
the grid have what are called inditceil oscillations set up 
ill them, and these induced oscillations themselves create 
electric radiati(Ui. Accordingly, it is clear that if a grid 
of this kind is held near to a radiator with the wires of the 
grid parallel to the radiator rods, we have two sets of 
radiations produced which, at any point on the side of the 
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giid fluihesfc from ilie radiator rods, must neutralize one 
another, and therefore destroy each other's effect. Hence 
it is possible to cause the electric radiations proceeding 
from two electric circuits parallel with each other to 
destroy one another at a distant point ; and we may, 
therefore, make use of the same arguments as in the case 
of a similar experiment with light to prove that this 
electric radiation must be a wave-motion. 

It would occupy too much of our time, and it would 
involve the discussion of matters which are rather beyond 
the scope of elementary lectures, if we were to enter into 
a complete analysis of all the arguments proving that this 
electric radiation, which proceeds from an electric oscillator, 
is really a wave-motion. I may, however, mention one 
fact, which has been the outcome of an enormous amount 
of experimental research, and that is, tliat the velocity of 
this electric radiation through space is identical with that 
of light. It has already beeu mentioned that a ray of 
light flits through space at the rate of 1,000,000,000 feet, 
or nearly 186,500 miles a second. ])y suitable and very 
ingenious arrangements, physicists have been able to 
measure the velocity of electric radiation, and have found 
in every case that its velocity of propagation is precisely 
the same as a ray of light. 

Let us, then, summarize briefly what we have learnt. 
We find that when we set up an electrical oscillation in 
an open circuit consisting of two metallic rods placed in 
one straight line, we have proceediug from this circuit an 
electrical radiation which is capable of being propagated 
through space, which moves in straight lines, can be 
reflected and refracted, can exliibit the phenomena of 
interference, and moreover which is propagated with 
exactly the same velocity as light. Is it possible to 
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resist the conclusioa that this effect which we call oleclric 
radiation, and the similarly behaving physical agency 
which we call light, must both be affections of the same 
medium ? It is hardly necessary to occupy time with 
experiments in showing that a ray of light can be reflected 
and refracted by mirrors and prisms, and conveiged or 
diverged by transparent lenses. These arc simple optical 
facts, and if you are not familiar with them it will bo 
easy for you to make their acc[uaintance by studying any 
simple book upon optics ; but I should like to draw your 
attention to the fact that, in addition to rays of light and 
electric radiation, we are acquainted with another kind of 
radiation, which is also susceptible of l.)eing refracted, and 
that is commonly called dark heat. 

Supposing that we take an iron ball and make it 
red hot in a furnace, then, in a perfectly dark room, we 
see the ball glowing brilliantly, and we are conscious 
by our sensations that it is throwing off heat. Let us 
imagine that the ball is allowed to cool down to a tem- 
perature of about 500° G. ; it will then just cease to be 
visible in a perfectly dark room, but yet if we hold our 
hand or a thermometer near to it, we can detect its 
presence by the dark radiant heat it sends out. Experi- 
ments show that even when the ball is brilliantly incan- 
descent, nearly 98 or 99 per cent, of all the radiation it 
sends out is dark heat, and only 1 or 2 per cent, is radiation 
which can affect the eye as light. It is quite easy to show 
that this dark heat can be reflected just like light. If I fix 
this red-hot ball in the focus of a metallic mirror and lift up 
ball and mirror nearly to the ceiling and then place upon 
the table another convex, polished, metallic mirror, the top 
mirror will gather up and project downwards the radiation 
from the iron ball and the bottom mirror will con\'er!ie 
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that to a focus. If tlien we fix a red-liot ball iu the focus 
of the upper mirror and allow it to cool until it is just 
not visible in the dark, we shall find that we can still 
ignite a piece of phosphorus or some other inflammable 
substance by holding it in the focus of the bottom mirror, 
thus showing that the dark radiation from the ii'ou ball is 
susceptiljle of reflection just as are rays of light or electric 
rays. In fact, if time permitted, it would lie possible to 
show a whole series of experiments with dark radiant heat 
which woidd prove that this radiation possesses similar 
properties of luminous or electric radiation in its Ijehaviour 
as regards reflection, refraction, and interference. 

A vast body of proof has been accumulated that all 
these forms of radiation are merely vaiieties of one and 
the same thing, and that the only thing in which they 
really differ from one another is in what is called their 
wave-length. At this point I will remind you once more 
of that general law which connects togetlier the velocity 
of propagation of a wave-motion, the wave-length and the 
frequency. It is expressed in the formula: waoc-vclocity 
(V) equals frcf[uencij (n) nniUijdied hij ivavo-lenijlh (X), or 
in symbolical language — 

\ = nX 

Accordingly, if the velocity of propagation can lie deter- 
mined, and if the frequency or periodicity of the wave- 
motion is known, then the wave-length can be found from 
the above simple rule ; or conversely, if the velocity of 
propagation and the wave-length are known, the frequency 
is determined. 

The wave-length of various kinds of monochromatic 
(one-colour) light can be easily determined by means of 
Young's experiment on interference. If the distance 
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between the Iavo small boles from wbicb tbe two streams 
of ligbt emerge is measured, and if tbe distance from tliem 
to tbe screen and also the distance of tbe first dark band 
from tbe central line is determined, it is tlien very easy 
to calculate tbe difference in tbe distances from tbe two 
holes to the dark band. This difference, Iiowever, must, as 
already explained, be equal to one-half wave-length of the 
ligbt employed. Experiments made in various ways have 
shown that tbe wave-length of yellow light is not far from 
the fifty thousandth part of an inch. 

Hence as the velocity of visible liglit is 180,500 
miles per second, or 1000 million feet, or 12,000 million 
inches per second, whilst tbe wave-length is something 
like -vutjito inch, it is clear that the frequency, or 
numlier of light waves which enter the eye per second, 
must be reckoned in mil/ions of millions. In fact, it 
ranges from 400 to 700 billions. There is a certain 
difference of opinion as to what is meant by a billion. 
We here use tbe word to signify a million times a million, 
a million being a thousand times a thousand. 

The following table sbo\\'s us the frequency or number 
of waves per second, corresponding to light rays pro- 
ducing colour-sensations of various kinds ; — 

Vibration 1!.\tes of .Ethei; W.wes affecting the Eve as LiGirr, 
Coloxir sensatiiin. \'ibrati(jiis per sccuud. 

Deep red 400 billioDS. 

Eed-orange ... ... ... ... ... 4^)7 

Yellow-orange -to" 

Yellow "lOO 

Green "'"0 

Blue-green ... ... ... ... ... 017 

lilue-violet 000 

Afiolet IM 

Investigation has shown that the quality in a ligbt 
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ray which causes it to affect our eye with a particular 
colour-sensation is its wave-length, whereas the quality 
which affects our eyes as Ijrightness or brilliancy is due 
to the amplitude of the waves. It is somewhat difficult 
to realize at first that, outside of ourselves, there is no 
such thing as colour. Colour is a sensation produced 
when tether waves of a certain wave-length enter the eye 
and fall on the retina. If the retina is stimulated 400 
Ijillions of times per second, we experience a sensation 
of redness, and if it is stimulated 700 billion times 
per second, we experience a sensation of bluenoss ; liut 
externally, there is no sucli thing as red and blue, there 
is only a dilference in wave-frequency. It is astonisliing 
when we learn for the first time that 400 millions of 
millions of times per second something in the l>ack of 
our eyes is mo\'ed or stimulated whenever we look at 
a lady's red dress, a surgeon's red lamp, or the red petal 
of a geranium flower. 

You will notice, on referring to the aljove table of 
frequencies, that the range of sensilaility of the human 
eye is very much smaller than that of the ear. Our eyes 
are wonderful instruments for detecting wave-motion in 
the tether, and our ears are appliances for detecting wave- 
motion in the air. The ear, however, is, as explained in 
a previous chapter, sensitive to air-viliration forming 
musical tones which lie between 30 and 30,000 per 
second, and these numbers are in the ratio of KlOO to 1, 
and cover a range of about ten octaves. The eye, how- 
ever, is only sensitive to tether-vibrations which lie in 
frequency between 400 and 700 billions per second, and 
these numbers are in the ratio of nearly 2 to 1, or com- 
prise only one octave. 

The question, of course, immediately arises — What are 
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the properties of aHher waves the frequency of which lies 
outside the alcove limits ? 

Scientific invest igatiou has made ns acquainted with 
a vast range, or gamut of aHlier-vibrations, and we are 
able to summarize our present knowledge as follows : — 

The physical eHect we call light, and tliat which wo 
have up to the present moment merely called electric 
radiation, are really identical in nature, and both consist 
in waves propagated through the space-filling aHlier, the 
only difference lietween them is in wave-length and 
wave-amplitude. In between these two classes of radia- 
tion comes a tliird, which is called the dark-heat radia- 
tion, and beyond the limits of visible radiation we are 
acquainted with another group of aether waves which 
cannot aifect the eye as light, but which from their power 
to affect a photographic plate, is called actinie railin/ion. 
Hence, briefly speaking, four great groups of alher waves 
are known to us, called respectively — 

1. Actinic, or photographic rays. 

2. Luminous, or light rays. 

3. Ultra-red, or dark-Iieat rays. 

4. Electric, or Hertz rays. 

Convincing proof has been afforded that these various 
rays are essentially the same in nature, and that they con- 
sist in periodic disturbances or waves propagated through 
the EEther in every case with the velocity of 186,500 miles, 
or 1000 million feet, or 30,000 million centimetres per 
second. 

"We may, therefore, say that these classes of rether 
waves differ from each other only in the same sense in 
wliich a bass note in music differs from a treble one; that 
is, the difference is a difference in frequency. 

Just, theiefore, as we have a gamut, or scale of musical 
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tones, or air-viljrations of increasing frequency, so we may 
arrange a gamut or scale of aether waves progressively 
placed according to their viliration-ratcs. Our present 
knowledrje concerning I'ctlier waves can liest lie exhibiteil 
Ijy arranging in a chart a series of numl.iers showing the 
wave-lengths of the waves with which wc are so far 
acquainted. As a limit of length we shall take the one- 
thousandth part of a millimetre. Most persons know that 
a millimetre is a thousandth part of a metre, and is a short 
length nearly ec[ual to one twenty-fifth of an inch. The 
thousandth part of a millimetre is called a micron, and is 
denoted by the symbol 1/^. This last is therefore an 
exceedingly short length, nearly ec£ual to one twenty-five 
thousandth part of an inch. 

Following, also, the musical nomenclature, we shall 
speak of all those waves included between two ^^'ave- 
lengths, one of which is double or half the other, as an 
octave. Thus all the various waves whose wave-lengths 
lie between !/.« and 2(u in length are said to be an octave 
of radiation. As a preliminary to further discussion let 
us consider, in the first place, the simple facts about the 
radiation which affects our eyes as light. 

, The light which comes to us from the sun is not a 
simple thing. It consists of tether waves of many different 
wave-lengths mingled together. Sir Isaac Newton first 
revealed to us the compound nature of white light by his 
celebrated experiment with a glass prism, and his optical 
discoveries were the starting-point for our information on 
this subject. If a beam of sunlight is allowed to fall on a 
glass prism, the rays of light of different wave-lengths 
which compose it are each bent or refracted to a different 
degree. In free space ajther waves of various wave-lengths 
all travel, as far as we know, at the same rate. This 
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equality in speed is, however, disturbed the moment the 

waves enter a transparent material substance such as 

o-lass. The velocity of propagation is then reduced in all 

cases, but it is generally more reduced for the shorter 

waves than for the longer ones ; and as a consequence the 

rays of shorter-wave lengths are more bent or refracted 

than the rays of longer wave-length. We have, therefore, 

a (lisjxrsion of the component rays, or a sorting out or 

analysis of the mixture of rays of various wave-lengths, 

and if we receive the light on a screen after passing 

through the prism we have a band of coloured light called 

a spectrum, which consists of a series of patches of light 

each of a different wave-length. The component rays of 

the original beam of light are spread out fan-fashion by 

the prism. We may note, in passing, that it is not eveiy 

transparent body when fashioned into a piisni which thus 

analyzes the light into a fan- shaped beam with rays of 

various wave-lengths arranged in the order of their wa\'e- 

lengths. The substances which behave as does glass or 

water when made into prisms are said to exhibit normal 

dispersive j'ower. There are, however, some bodies, such 

as iodine or an alcoholic solution of fuschine, wliicli 

exhibit anomalous dispersion and refract some longer waves 

of light more than some shorter ones. The arrangements 

for forming a normal spectrum are as follows : We pass 

a beam of light from the electric lamp through a lens, and 

place in front of this lens a metal plate with a narrow 

vertical slit-shaped opening in it. At a proper distance 

in front of the slit we place another lens, and project 

upon the screen a sharp image of the slit in the shape of a 

bar of white light. Placing a hollow glass prism filled 

with bisulphide of carbon in front of the last lens, we find 

that the various rays in the white light are dispersed, and 
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■\vc produce on the screen a band of rainbow-coloured liglifc, 
called the ypectrum. This spectrum is iu reality a series 
of differently coloured images of the slit placed side by 
side. By making use of the principle of interference as 
disclosed by Young, it is possible to make a measurement 
of the wave-length of the rays of liglit which produce the 
sensation of various colours when they fall upon the eye. 
Thus the wave-length of those ather waves which produce 
the sensation of deep red is 0'75/,(, and that of the waves 
producing the sensation of violet when they fall upon the 
retina of the eye is 0'43/(. The whole of the visible 
spectrum is therefore included within a single octave of 
;ether radiation. Within these limits any change in the 
wave-lengths makes itself felt in our eyes as a change of 
colour. It is commonly said that there are seven colours 
in the spectrum — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. As a matter of fact, a highly trained eye can 
discover about a thousand different tints in the spectrum 
of white liglit. Time will not allow us to enter into any 
discussion of what is called colour-vision and the theory 
of sensations of colour. The fact I wish to impress upon 
you here is that, outside of ourselves, there is no such 
thing as colour. The rays of light which produce these 
sensations of colour when they enter the eye differ from 
one another only in wave-length and wave-amplitude. 
Hence there is a complete analogy between light of 
different colours and sounds of different pitches or tone. 
Ked light differs from blue light only as a bass note in 
music differs from a treble note. Heuce you must dis- 
tinguish very carefully between a ray of light in itself, 
and the sensation it produces ^^'hen it falls upon the retina 
of the eye. Our eyes are gifted with a marvellous power 
of detecting slight differences between the wave-length 
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aud the amplitude of the rays ^vliicli may stimulate two 
adjacent portions of the retina of our eyes. 

That range of sensibility is, however, very limited. 
Supposing we allow a ray having a wa^'e-length greater 
than 075 or less than 0-43 to enter the human eye. It 
produces uo sensation of light at all. Accordingly, if we 
form a spectrum ^\•ith sunlight, we find a tolerably sharp 
limit to the visible spectrum. Supposing, however, we 
allow the spectrum to fall upon a sensitive photographic 
plate, ^\■e find that the plate will be chemically acted upon 
far beyond the limits of the visible -s-iolet end of the 
spectrum. Hence we learn that beyond the violet there 
is radiation of a kind which is invisible to the eye, yet 
can affect a photographic plate. This is called the altra- 
vlold, or actinic radiation. 

Schumann, in 1893, measured waves in actinic radia- 
tion of a wave-length as short as O'l/i, or one two hundred 
aud fifty thousandth part of an inch, and hence we may 
say that we are accj^uaiuted with at least two octaves of 
invisible ultra-violet or actinic radiation, or asther waves 
have wave-lengths lying between the limits 0'1/j and 0"4/i. 

In a similar manner very delicate heat- detecting in- 
struments or thermometers called bolometers, or thermo- 
piles, show us that beyond the visible-red end of the normal 
spectrum there is radiation called the vltra-rccl radiation, 
or darlc-licat, which cannot affect the eye. 

The wave-length of dark-heat radiation has been 
measured up to a limit of 67;u by Professor llubens and 
I'rofessor Nichols in 1897 and 1898. Accordingly, we 
can assert that beyond the red end of the spectrum we 
aie acfjuainted ^^'ith six octaves or more of ultra-red 
radiation, viz. that lying in wave-length between 075/t 
and 67/t(. 
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We may represent the above facts in anotlier way as 
follows ; In most pianos the keyboard extends over a 
range of seven or eight octaves. Imagine a piano having 
a keyboard with nine octaves, and that each key was 
labelled to correspond with a light wave of a particular 
length. At the extreme treble end let the first key 1je 
labelled O'l, and at the extreme base end let the last key 
be labelled 51 '2. Then the various octaves will be com- 
prised between the keys marked 01, 0-2, 0'4, U'8, 1'6, 3-2, 
G-4, 12-8, 25-G, and 51-2 (see Fig. 77). 

Suppose that each key when struck caused some kind 
of electric radiator to emit an aither wave whose wave- 
length reckoned in microns or thousandths of a milli- 
metre, is indicated by the number on the key. Of all 
this great gamut of ffither waves only the notes of one 
octave, viz. the third from the treble end, the wave-lenoths 
of which lie between Ol^t and US/.i, affect the retina of the 
human eye as light. 

Those waves in the two octaves higher up, that is, of 
wave-length less than 0-4/i, arc able powerfully to alfect 
a pihotographic plate, and so, indeed, do some of the waves 
in the visible octave. We may, in fact, say that all the 
aither waves with which we are acquainted, the ■\\'ave- 
length of which is less than about 0-5/i, are able to make 
an impression upon a photographic plate. These rays, 
whatever their ■wave-lengths, are called the actinic rays. 

On the other hand, all the Eetlier waves with wave- 
length greater than about O'S^, and for six octaves further 
down, can only be recognized by their ability to heat a 
delicate thermopile or other heat-measuring instrument. 
They cannot affect the eye, and they have little or no 
eflect in decomposing silver salts and impressing a sensi- 
tive photographic surface. 
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It should be noted, liowever, that whilst there are 
more or less definite limits to the wave-lengths of the 
eye-aftecting radiation, and probably also to the actinic, or 
photographic radiation (radiation of some wave-lengths 
being both visible and actinic), rays of every wave-length 
are in some degree thermal, or heat-producing. The term 
(hvrh-licid radiation is, liowever, generally restricted to 
radiation of that wave-length which is non-visible nnd 
non-actinic. This mode of presenting the facts will call 
your attention again to the narrow limits of sensibility of 
the human eye as compared with those of the ear. 

The above-mentioned range of wave-lengths does not, 
liowever, exhaust our powers of aither-wave production. 
If we skip over six octaves lying below the limits of the 
longest dark-heat wave with whicli we are accjuainted, we 
should arrive at a wave whose wave-length is aljout 4000/_<, 
or 4 millimetres. At this point we encounter the shortest 
rether waves which have yet been made by means of 
electrical oscillations in the fashion first discovered by 
Hertz. 

It is not possible to define exactly the wave-length 
limits of radiation as yet made by means of electrical 
oscillations. Lampa has experimented with tether waves 
made by the Hertz method, the wave-length of whicli was 
not more than 4 millimetres. Professors Lodge, Ehigi, 
Bose, Trouton, the author, and many others, have carried 
out (|uasi-optical experiments with electrically made ai'ther 
waves, the wave-length of whicli ranged from a few milli- 
metres to several inches. Hertz's own work was chiefly 
done with aether waves from 1 or 2 feet to 30 or 40 feet 
in wave-length. More recently, ffither waves of 800 to 
1000 feet in wave-length have been employed in wireless 
telegraphy. Perhaps we shall not be wrong in saying 
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tliat we are acqiiaiuted with sixteen or seventeen octaves 
of rether-wave radiation which is made electrically, and is 
usually called the Hertz radiation. 

Between the radiation of m-eatest; wave-lenEjth which 
proceeds from hot or incandescent bodies such as the sun, 
the electric arc, or a hot ball, and that of the shortest 
wave-length which has been created by means of electrical 
oscillations set up in some form of Hertz oscillator, there 
is a range of six octaves of tether waves which, so far as 
we know, have not yet been manufactured or detected. 
Hei'cin lies an opportunity for much future scientific work. 
We have to discover how to create and recognize these 
interconnecting wave-lengths. From the fact that all 
Hertz waves travel with the same speed as light, and from 
our ability to imitate, as you have seen, the well-known 
optical phenomena with Hertz radiation of short wave- 
length, the great induction has been made that all tether 
waves have the same essential nature, and that invisible 
actinic rays, light rays, darkdieat rays, and Hertz rays 
are all of them a?ther waves of various wave-lengths and 
amplitudes. Thus we see, as Maxwell long ago predicted, 
that light in all probability is an electro-magnetic pheno- 
menon, and therefore all optical effects must be capable 
of receiving an electro-magnetic explanation. The inclu- 
sion thus made of the whole science of Optics witliin the 
domain of Electricity and Magnetism is one of the grandest 
achievements of Physical Science. It stands second only 
to Newton's great discovery of universal gravitation, which 
reduced all Physical Astronomy to pure Dynamics, and 
showed that, the force concerned in the falling of a stone 
is identical with that which holds the planets in their 
orbits, and controls the motions of galaxies of suns. 

At the end of the last chapter it was explained that 
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these Hertz radiations are created in the tether by the 
suddenly starting, stopping, or reversing the motion of 
crowds of electrons, which are, as it were, instantly released 
from a state of pressure or tension, and set moving inside 
a straight insulated conductor, which forms an open 
electric circuit. The radiations we call light and dark 
heat are probably, therefore, started in a similar manner 
by vibrations of the electrons which form parts of, or 
which build up, atoms. There are many physical phenomena 
which seem to show that the electrons which we can 
detach from atoms in a high vacuum tube are capaljle of 
vibrating freely in definite periods when in connection 
with their atom. If the atoms are able to move freely, 
and if each is practically independent, as is the case in 
a gas, and if they are then caused to radiate by any means, 
the radiation emitted by the vibration of these electrons 
consists of certain definite wave-lengths. Hence, when 
we form the spectrum of an incandescent gas, we find 
it to consist of several detached bright lines, each corre- 
sponding to one particular wave-length, and we do not 
obtain a uniformly graduated band of coloured light. If 
an atom is struck by colliding with another, and then left 
to itself, it appears as if the electrons which compose it 
and form part of it are set in vil)ration, and each executes 
its oscillation in some definite period of time. An atom 
has, therefore, been compared to a "collection of small 
tuning-forks," which, if rudely struck, would result in 
the emission of a set of air- wave trains, each one corre- 
sponding in wave-length to one particular tuning-fork 
which emitted it. Hence, if we could administer a blow 
to such a congeries of tuning-forks, and then analyze the 
compoimd sound, we should obtain a sound spectrum 
consisting of separated tones — in other words, a liright 
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line spectrum of the complex sound. Supposing, however, 
that we have a mass of atoms much more closely iu 
contact, as in the case of a solid body, the continual 
collisions between the atoms and the closer contact between 
them cause the vibrations of the electrons to be " forced," 
and not " free." Hence the electrons are compelled to 
execute all varieties of irregular motion, and these pre- 
dominate over theii' regular free natural vibrations. Ac- 
cordingly, the waves emitted are of a large variety of 
wave-length, and when the radiation is analyzed liy a 
piism, we obtain a continuous spectrum, or l)and of many- 
coloured light, as the result of the separation of the rays 
of different wave-lengths present in it. 

It is this fact which renders our present metliod of 
creating artificial light so excessivel}' uneconomical. 

All our practical methods for making light consist in 
heating a solid body in one way or another. In the 
case of the electric light we heat electrically a carbon 
rod or filament, or else, as in the Nernst lamp, a rod 
composed of magnesia and the rare earths. In the case 
of the lime-light we heat a cylinder of lime. In an 
oi'diuary gas or candle flame we lieat small particles of 
carbon, and the same is the case even in tlie sun itself. 

But this process manufactures not only the single 
octave of radiation whicli can affect our eyes as light, Init 
a dozen other octaves of radiation to which they are 
insensible. Hence it follows that of the whole radiation 
from a gas flame, only about 3 per cent, is eye-affecting 
light, the renrainder is dark heat. In the case of an 
incandescent electric lamp, this luminous ffflinencji may 
amount to .5 per cent., and in the electric arc to 10 or 15 
per cent. There is, however, always a great dilution of 
the useful light bv useless dark heat. 
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The loroportion of the light or eye-affecting radiation 
to the dark heat in the total radiation from any source of 
light increases with the temperature, but it is not always 
merely a question of temperature. Thus the electric arc 
is hotter than a candle flame, and the sun is hotter than 
the electric arc. Hence, whilst the luminous rays only 
form 3 parts out of 100, or 3 per cent, of the radiation of 
a candle, they constitute 10 to l.j per cent, of those of the 
electric arc, and more than 30 per cent, of those of the 
sun. On the other hand, the glow-worm and the fire-fly 
seem to have possession of a knowledge and an art which 
is as yet denied to man. It has been shown by Professor 
Langley and Mr. Very that nearly tlie whole of tlie 
radiation from the natural torch of the fire-fly is useful 
light, and none of it is useless dark heat. Hence tliese 
pliotogenic (light-producing) insects have the art, which 
we have not, of creating cnhl light, or unadulterated 
luminous radiation. 

At the present moment in ordinary incandescent or 
glow-lamp electric lighting we require to expend an 
amount of power, called one horse-power, to produce illu- 
mination equal to that of 2.50 candles. Supposing, how- 
ever, that all our power could be utilized in generating 
merely tlie rays useful for vision, or which can impress 
our eyes, we might be able to create by the expenditure 
of one horse-power more than twenty times as much 
illumination, that is, a liglit equal, perhaps, to TiOOO 
candles. 

These figures show us what rewards await the inventor 
who can discover a means of generating father waves 
having wave-lengths strictly limited to the range lying 
between the limits 0'4^ and O'T^u, without, at the same 
time, being obliged to create a vast multitude of much 
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larger waves wliicli are not useful for the purpose of 
rendering objects visible to us. For the purposes of 
artificial illumination we require only the asther waves in 
this one particular octave, and nothing else. 

This increase in the efficiency of our sources of 
artificial illumination is only likely to be brought about 
when we abandon the process of heating a solid substance 
to make it give out light, and adopt some other means of 
settintr the electrons in vibration. 

It is almost impossible to discuss the subject of tether 
waves without some reference to the most modern utiliza- 
tion of them in the so-called wireless telegraphy. Without 
entering upon the vexed c[uestions of priority, or on the 
historical development of the art, we shall simply confine 
our attention here to a consideration of the methods 
employed by Signer ]\Iarconi, who has accomplished such 
wonderful feats in this department of invention. 

We have already seen that when two insulated con- 
ductors are placed with their ends very near together 
and are then electrified, one positively and the other 
negatively, and then allowed to be suddenly connected 
l)y an electric spark, they constitute an arrangement 
called an electrical oscillator. If the conductors take 
the form of two long rods placed in one line, and if their 
contiguous ends are provided with spark-balls separated 
by a small gap, we have seen that we have shown that, 
under the above-mentioned conditions, electric currents 
of very high frequency are set up in these rods. For 
creating these oscillations, an instrument called an in- 
duction coil or spark-coil is generally employed. You 
will understand the arrangements better if a brief de- 
scription is given first of the spark-coil itself as used ia 
wireless telegraphy. 
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The appliance consists of a large bundle of fine iron 
wires, which are wound over with a long coil of insulated 
wire. This forms the primary coil. It is enclosed en- 
tirely in a tube of ebonite. One end of this coil is a 
coiitiid-hrcal'cr, which automatically interrupts an electric 
current flowing from a Ijattery through the primary coil 
(see Fig. <S1). A hand-key is also placed in the circuit 




Fig. 81. — A lo-indi inductiuii roil for wireless tflcgi'a|iliy (Xentoii). 



to stop and start the primary current as desired. Over 
the primary coil is a very long coil of much finer silk- 
covered copper wire, called the secondary coil. The length 
of this coil is very considerable, and may amount to many 
miles. The secondary coil is divided into sections all 
carefully insulated from each other. Another important 
part is the condenser. This consists of sheets of tinfoil 
laid between sheets of waxed paper, alternate tinfoil 
sheets being connected. The arrangement forms virtually 
a Leyden jar, and one set of tinfoils is connected to one 
side of the automatic break, and the other to the adjacent 
side. When, therefore, the primary circuit is interrupted 
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by the break, the condenser is at that moment thro^rn 
into series -with the primary coil. The rapid interruption 
of the primary current causes a secondary current in the 
fine-wire coil. The automatic contact-breaker makes 
from ten to twenty such interruptions per second. At 
every ''break" of the primary a very high electromotive 
force is generated in the secondarj' circuit, which may 
amount to many hundreds of thousands of volts. This 
very high secondary electromotive force is able to cause 
an electric discharge in the form of a spark between 
brass balls connected to the secondary circuit terminals. 
Coils are generally rated by the length (in inches) of the 
spark they can produce between brass balls about ), inch 
in diameter. The coil most commonly used in wireless 
telegraphy is thus teclmically termed a " 10-inch induction 
coil," from the length of the spark this particular type of 
coil can produce. 

If the insulated brass balls, called the spark-balls, 
connected to the secondary terminals, are placed an inch 
or so apart, and the hand-key in the primary circuit is 
closed, a battery connected to the primary circuit will 
send a rapidly interrupted current thrriugh the primary 
coil, and a torrent of sparks will pass lietvveen the spark- 
balls. The primary current of the 10-inch coil is usually 
a current of 10 amperes, supplied at a pressure of IG 
volts. 

If the hand-key is raised or pressed, it is possilile to 
make long or short toiTents of secondary sparks. 

Suppose, then, that we connect to the secondary spark- 
balls two long insulated rods, and place the spark-balls 
about \ inch apart. On pressing the hand-key, we obtain 
a pecvdiarly bright crackling spark between the balls, 
which is an oscillatory spark, and at the same time, as 
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already described, electrical oscillations are set up iu tliu 
rods and electric waves given oil'. Vie may represent to 
ourselves these electrical oscillations iu the rods as similar 
to tlie mechauical vibrations which would be set up in a 
long elastic wooden rod, clamped at the middle and set in 
vibration at the ends. Or we may consider them sinular 
to the fundamental vibrations of an opjen orgau-pipe, the 
middle of the pipe corresponding with the middle of the 
rod. In comparing the mechanical vibrations of the rod 
or the acoustic vibration of the air in the organ-pipe with 
the electrical oscillations in the long rods, we must bear 
in mind that the displacement of the rod or the air in the 
organ-pipe at any point corresponds with electrical pres- 
sure, or potential, as it is called, at any point in the long 
oscillator. Hence, bearing in mind the remarks in the 
fourth lecture, it will be evident to you that just as the 
length of the air wave emitted by the open organ-pipe is 
double the length of the pipe, so the length of the electric 
wave thrown off from the pair of long rods is double their 
total length. 

Instead of using a pair of rods for the electrical oscilla- 
tor, it was found by Mr. Marconi to he an improvement to 
empjloy only one insulated rod, held vertically, and to con- 
nect it to one spark-ball of the coil, and to connect the 
opposite spark-ball to a metal plate buried in the earth. 
Then, when the spark-balls are placed a little a^^art and 
the hand-key pressed, we have a torrent of oscillatory 
sparks between the "earthed ball" and the insulated rod 
ball. This sets up in the rod electrical oscillations, which 
run up and down the rod. It is easy to show that there 
is a strong electric current passing into and out of the rod 
by connecting it to the spark-ball by means of a piece of 
hue wire. When the spai'ks ai'e taken, we find this wire 
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will become hot, it may be red hot, or sometimes it may 
be melted. 

By applying the principles already explained, it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that in the case of an oscillator 
consisting of a single rod connected to one spark-ball the 
electric waves thrown off are in wave-length four times 
the length of the rod. 

The electrical actions taking place, therefore, are as 
follows : At each interruiition of the primaiy cuirent of 
the spark-coil there is an electromotive force created in 
the secondary circuit, which gradually charges up the 
insulated rod until it attains a state in which it is said to 
be at a potential or electrical pressure of several thousand 
volts. The spark then happens between the balls, and the 
rod begins to discharge. 

This process consists, so to speak, in draining the 
electric charge out of the rod, and it takes the form of an 
electric current in the rod, which has a zero value at the 
top insulated end, and has its maximum value at the 
spark-ball end. 

Also, when the oscillations take place, we have varia- 
tions of electric pressure, or potential, which are at a 
maximum at the upper or insulated end, and have a zero 
value at the spark-ball end. Prom the rod we have a 
hemispherical electric wave radiated. In the language of 
wireless telegraphists, such a simple insulated rod is called 
an insulated aerial, or an insulated antenna. 

A simple insulated aerial has, however, a very small 
electrical capacity, and it can store up so little electric 
energy that the whole of it is radiated in the first oscillation. 
Hence, strictly speaking, we. have no train of electric waves 
radiated, but merely a solitary wave or electric impulse. 
The effect on the tether thus produced corresponds to the 
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eftect on the air caused by the umck of a whip or an 
explosion, and not to a musical note or tone as produced 
by an organ-pipe. 

We can, ho^\'e^'er, make an arrangement which is 
superior in electric wave-making power, as follows : — 

The vertical rod, or antenna, A, is not insulated, but is 
connected by its lower end with one end of a coil of 
insulated wire, S, wound on a wooden frame (see Fig. 82). 




Fig. 82. — Triinsmittcr for wireless telegraphy. 

The other end of tliis last coil is connected to a metal 
plate, e, buried in the earth. Around the wooden frame 
is wound a second insulated wiie, 1', one end of which is 
connected to one spark-ball of the induction coil, and the 
other end to the outside of a Leydcn jar, L, or collection 
of jars. This double coil on a frame is called an oscilla- 
tion transformer. The inside of this condenser is con- 
nected to the second spark-ball of the induction coU. I. 
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AVheu these spark-balls S are placed a short distance 
apart, and the coil set iu action, we have a torrent of 
oscillatory electric sparks between these balls, and power- 
ful oscillations set up in one circuit of the oscillation- 
transformer. These oscillations indnee other oscillations 
iu the second circuit of the oscillation-transformer, viz. 
iu the one counected to the aerial. The oscillations 
produced in the air-wire, or aerial, are therefore induced, 
or secondary oscillations. The aerial wire, or antenna, 
has therefore a much larger store of electric energy to 
draw upon, viz. that stoi'ed up in the Leyden jars, than 
if it was itself directly charged by the coil. 

In order, ho^\•ever, to obtain the best results certain 
adjustments have to be made. It has already been ex- 
plained that every open electrical circuit has a certain 
natural time-period for the electrical oscillations which 
can be set up in it. This is technically called its tmtc. 

If we administer a bloAV to a suspended pendulum we 
have seen that, if left to itself, it vibrates in a definite period 
of time, called its natural period. In the same manner, if 
\\e have a condenser or Leyden jar having electrical ccqnuili/ 
^^■hich is joined in series with a coil of wire having electrical 
inc/iia or inductance, and apply to the circuit so formed a 
sudden electromotive force or impulse, and then leave the 
circuit to itself, the electric charLre in it vibrates in a 
certain definite period, called its natural electrical periodic 
time. 

The aerial, or antenna, is simply a rod connected to the 
earth, but it has a certain inductance, and also a certain 
electrical capacity', and hence any metal rod merely stuck 
at one end in the earth has a perfectly definite periodic 
time for the electrical oscillations which can be produced 
iu it. We may compare the rod in this respect with a 
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piece of steel spring held at one end in a vice. If "^e 
pull the spring on one side, and let it vibrate, it does so in 
accordance with its natiu'al time-period for mechanical 
vilirations. The sound waves given out by it have a 
wave-length eq^nal to four times the length of the spring. 
In the same manner the fundamental wave-length of the 
electric waves emitted by an " earthed aerial," or rod stuck 
in the earth, when an electric impulse is applied to its 
lower end, and electrical oscillations are set irp in it, have 
a wave-length equal to four times that of the rod. Hence 
to obtain the best result the circuit, including the aerial 
A, must be " timed " electrically to the circuit including 
the Leyden jar L.* 

A consideration of these arrangements will show you 
that if the hand-key in the primary circuit of the induc- 
tion coil is pressed for a long or short time, we have long 
or short torrents of sparks produced l^etweeu the secondary 
balls, and long or short trains of electric waves emitted 
from the aerial, or earthed vertical wire. 

"Whenever we have any t^vo different signals, we can 
always make an alphabet with them liy suitalde combina- 
tions of the two. In the well-known IMorse alphabet, 
with which every telegraphist is as familiar as we all are 
with the printed alphabet, the sign for each of the letters 
of the alphabet is composed of groups of long and short 
symbols, called dots and dashes, as follows : Each letter is 
made by selecting some arrangements of dots or Ja>ihes, 
these being the technical names for the two signs. The 
ilorse code, as used all over the world, is given in the 
table lielow — 



* s. 
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The Morse Alphabft. 

I E . 

The ilonsi; Ni'Meiials. 

i ;) . 

5 

Full stop 

Signal for calling up 

The process of sending a wh-eless message consists iu 
so mauipnlaling the key in the primary circuit of the in- 
duction coils that a rapid stream of sparks passes between 
the secondary balls for a shorter or for a longer time. This 
gives rise to a corresponding series of electric waves, 
I'adiated from the aerial. The dash is equal iu duration to 
about three dots, and a space equal to three dots is left 
between each letter, and one equal to five dots between 
each word. Thus, in Morse alphabet the sentence " How 
are you ? " is written — 



A 

u 



^Ye have, in the next place, to explain how the signals 
sent out are recorded. 
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At the receiving station is erected a second insulated 
aerial, antenna, or long vertical rod, A (see Tig. 80), and 
the lower end is connected to the earth through a coil 
of fine insulated wire, P, which forms one circuit of an 
oscillation-transformer. The secondary circuit, S, of this 
oscillation-transformer, which is called a jigger, is cut in 
the middle and has a small condenser, Ci, inserted, con- 
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-Jlarconi receiving arrangemeut for wireless telegraphy. 



sisting of two sheets of tinfoil separated by waxed paper 
(see Pig. 83), and to the ends of this circuit is connected 
the coherer, or metallic filings tube, T, which acts as a 
sensitive receiver. The Marconi sensitive tube (see Fig. 
84) is made as follows. A glass tube about } inch 
in diameter and 2 inches long has two silver plugs 
put in it, and these are soldered to two platinum wires 
which are sealed into the closed ends of the tube. The 
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ends of the plugs are cut in a slanting fashion and made 
very smooth. These ends veiy nearly touch each other. A 
very small quantity of very fine metallic powder consisting 
of nineteen parts nickel and one part silver is then placed 
between the plugs. The ij^uantitv of this powder is scarcely 
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more than could be taken np on the head of a large pin. 
The glass tube is then exhausted of its air and sealed. 
The tube is attached to a bone rod by means of which it is 
held in a clip. 

To the two sides of the above-mentioned condenser are 
connected two wires which lead to a circuit including a 
single voltaic cell, Y, and a relay, E. The relay is con- 
nected to another circuit ^^•hich includes a battery, B, and 
a piece of apparatus called a Jlorsc jni/itcr, il, for marking 
dots and dashes on a strip of paper. 

The working details of the above rather complicated 
system of apparatus devised by Signor Marconi wottld 
require for its full elucidation a large amount of explana- 
tion of a technical character. The general reader mav, 
however, form a suificiently clear idea of its performance 
as follows : — 

When the electrical waves from the distant transmit- 
ting station reach the aerial at the receiving station, they 
set up in it sympathetic electrical oscillations. The most 
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favourable conditions are ■\^•hen the two aerials at the 
distant stations are exactly similar. These electrical 
oscillations, or rapid electric currents, set up an electro- 
motive force in the secondary circuit of the oscillation- 
transformer, and this acts, as already explained, upon the 
metallic filings in the coherer-tube and causes it to become 
an electrical conductor. The cell attached to the relay 
then sends a current through the conductive circuit so 

o 

formed and operates the relay. This last contrivance is 
merely a very delicate switch or cii-cuit-closer which is set 
in action by a small current sent through one of its cir- 
cuits, and it then closes a second circuit and so enaljles 
another much larger batterv to send a current throuLih the 
J/()/',sr irrintcr. The printer then prints a dot upon a 
moving strip of paper and records a signal. One other 
element in this rather complicated arrangement remains 
to be noticed, and that is the (((ppcr. Underneath the 
coherer-tube is a little hammer worked by an electro- 
magnet like an electric bell. This tapper is set vibrating 
by the same current which passes through tlie Morse 
printer, and hence almost as soon as the latter has begun 
to print, the sensitive tube receives a little tap which 
causes the metallic filings to become again a non-con- 
ductor, and so arrests the whole of the electric currency. 
If it were not for this tapper, the arrival of the electric 
wave would cause the printer to begin printing a line 
which would continue. The dot is, so to speak, an arrested 
line. If, however, trains of electric waves continue to 
arrive, then dots continue to be printed in close order, and 
form a daslt on the paper strip. It will thus be seen that 
the whole arrangements constitute an exceedingly in- 
genious device of such a natur'e that a single touch on the 
hand-key at one station causing a spark or two to take 
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place between the spark-balls makes a dot appear upon a 
band of paper at the distant station ; whilst, if the hand- 
key is held down so that a stream of sparks takes place at 
the transmitting station, a dash is recorded at the receiving 
station. The means by which this distant effect is pro- 
duced is the train of electric waves moving over the earth's 
surface setting out from one aerial and arriving at the 
other. 

The reader who has difliculty in following the above 




Fig. S.i. 

explanations may perhaps gather a sufficiently clear notion 
of the processes at work by considering a reduced, or 
simplified, arrangement. Imagine two long insulated 
rods. A, A' (see Fig. 85), like lightning-conductors set up 
at distant places. Suppose each rod cut near the bottom, 
and let a pair of spark-balls, S, be inserted in one gap and 
a coherer or sensitive tube, C, iu the other. At one station 
let an electrical machine have its positive and negative 
terminals connected to the two spark-balls, and at the 
other let a battery and electric bell be connected to the 
ends of the coherer. Then, as long as the coherer remains 
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in a non-conductive condition, the electric bell does not 
ring. If, however, a spark is made between the balls, in 
virtue of all that has been explained, the reader will 
understand that the coherer-tubo becomes at once conduc- 
tive by the action of the electric wave sent out from the 
transmitter-rod. The battery at the receiver-rod then 
sends a current through the coherer, and rings the bell. 

All the other complicated details of the receiver arc 
for making the process of stopping the bell and beginning 
over again self-acting, and also for the production of two 
kinds of signals, a long and a short, by means of which an 
alphabet is made. In order that we may have tclcgrofluj 
in any proper sense of the word, we must be able to 
transmit any intdlvjcnce at pleasure, and not merely one 
single arbitrary signal. This transmission of intelligence 
involves the command of an alpliahet, and that in turn 
rec[uires the power of production of two kinds of signals. 

It remains to notice a few of the special details which 
characterize Mr. Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy. 
In establishing wu-eless communication between two 
places, the first thing to be done is to equip them both 
with aerials. If one station is on land, it is usual to erect 
a strong mast about 150 feet high, and to the top of this 
is attached a sprit. From this sprit a stranded copper 
wire is suspended by means of an insulator of ebonite, 
so that the upper end of the wire is insulated. The 
lower end of the wire is led into a little hut or into some 
room near the foot of the mast in which is the receiving 
and transmitting apparatus. 

If the apparatus is to be installed on board ship, then 
a similar insulated wire is suspended from a yardarm or 
from a sprit attached to a mast. Each station is provided 
with the transmitting apparatus and the receiving 
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apparatus, and the attendant changes over the aerial from 
one connection to the other so as to receive or send at 
pleasure. 

In the case of long-distance wireless telegraphy, the 
aerial is not a single wire, hut a collection of \yires, 
suspended so as to space them a little from each other. 
Thus in the case of the first experiments made by M. 
Marconi across the Atlantic, the aerial erected on the 
coast of Cornwall consisted of fifty stranded copper wires 
each 150 feet in length suspended in a fan-shaped fashion 
from a long transverse stay upheld between two masts. 
The wires were spaced out at the top and gathered in 
together at the bottom. 

The question which almost immediately occurs to 
most people to ask is how far it is possiljle to prevent 
the electric waves emanating from one station affecting 
all receiving instruments alike within a certain radius. 
The answer to this is that considerable progress has been 
made in effecting what is called " tuning " the various 
stations. In speaking of acoustic resonance it has been 
pointed out that a train of air waves can set up vibration 
in other bodies which have the same natural period of 
vibration. Thus, if we open a piano so as to expose the 
strings, and if a singer with a strong voice sings a loud 
true note and then stops suddenly, it will be found that 
one particular string of the piano is vibrating, viz. that 
which would give out if struck the note which was sung, 
but all the rest of the strings are silent. It has been 
pointed out that every open electric circuit has a natural 
electrical time-period of vibration in which its electric 
charge oscillates if it is disturbed by a sudden electro- 
motive force and then left to itself. If the two aerials at 
two stations are exactly alike, and if the various circuits 
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coustituting the oscillation-transformers in the transmitting 
and receiving appliances are all adjusted to have the 
same electrical period, then it is found that the stations 
so tuned are sympathetic at distances vastly greater than 
they would be if not so tuned. Heuce it is possilile to 
arrange wireless telegraph appai-atus so that it is not 
affected by any electric waves arriving from a distance 
which have not a particular time-period. 

Mr. Marctiui has even shown that it is possible to 
receive on the same aerial, at the same time, two different 
messages on separate receiving instruments from two 
distant but properly tuned transmitting stations. 

No doubt considerable improvements are still possible, 
Ijut even as it is electric-wave wireless telegraphy has shown 
itself to be of the greatest utility in effecting communica- 
tion between sliip and ship, and ship and shore. Its value 
in enabling intelligence to be transmitted from lightships 
or lighthouses to coast stations cannot be over estimated. 
One very remarkable feature of the apparatus as arranged 
by Mr. Mai'coni is the small space it occupies. It is in 
this respect most admirably adapted for use on board 
ship. It only requires a loug, insulated, vertical wire 
which can easily be suspended from a mast, and the 
whole receiving and transmitting apparatus can be placed 
on board ship in a small cabin. Employing the sensitive 
tube and Marconi receiving arrangements, messages can 
easily be sent 150 miles over the sea-surface by means 
of an aerial 150 feet hi"h and a 10-inch induction coil. 

It is a curious fact that better results are obtained 
over a water-surface than over land. Two similar stations 
with the same appliances can communicate at two or three 
times greater distance if they are separated by sea than 
if they are on land and have no water between. This is 
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coiiiioctcd Willi Llic fiict UuiC oloclrio wavcis iivo mili alilo 
to pass tlmiugh sea-waku', 1ml can (liU'usii Llii'on,;;'!! dry 
eailli. The sca-sui-rarc acts .sdiiunvlKil like an (iiilical 
rcllocldr or luirrdr, and Um clccl.ric \va,vcs L^lidc. along ils 
surface. Tlio rotundily of llio oarlli witliin ccrlain liniils 
liardly makes any percc'iiUliIc erieel uiion I lie. ease of 
coumuinieation. The waves eniaiiadnL; I'roni an aerial 
]"i() feel high are alHiut (UK) I'eel in lenglli, and there is, 
Uierefore, a, cimsiderahlo amount ol' hending or diUVaction. 
A large amount of nonsense has heen wiittt^n in the 
daily newsiiapers on tliis point. It is a, lamiliar I'aet, a,s 
already ex]ihuned, Lliat a wa.ve-m()tion, whotlier on water 
or in air, sjirea.ds round an olistaele to a. e.ertain exiciit. 
TiiuH an iiiter|iosing rock or wall c1o(^h not I'orni a, sharply 
marked xoiiit(l.-slii((lirir, Imi there is some dellection ol' tiie 
air \\'a,ves hy the edge of tlie obstacle. 'I'he a.mouid, of 
liending which takes place dejiends on the h^ngth of Ihe 
wave. 

If we take two jihiees on iJie sea,-,surl'aee, liOO miles 
a[)art, the surface of the sea at (he halfway disl-ance is 
just fi miles above the straight line joining the jilaces. 
In other words, the rotundity of Ihe earlh interposes a 
mounlinu of water 5 miles high between the, places. 
The electric waves used in wii'oh^ss tele,gra,]ihy have a 
wave-length of aliont (KIO to 1(1(1(1 Wwi, w say live oi' six 
to the nule. llenccs (he interposition of an object, the 
lieight of wliich is one-fortieth t)f the distance, is not 
siillieient to make a eom|ilete ricclrir s/iKi/irin. If w(! \ver(^, 
for instance, blowing a truni]iel (a'eating a,ii' waves .1 feet 
long, the interposition of a cliff between two jilaees a 
mile apa,rt, but so aitnatcd that tlii! eliff pr'otiaided to the 
e.xtent of 4(1 yards aci'oss the lini; joining them, would 
not cut off all sound. 'J'here would be diflraction (jr 
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diifusion enou"h of the aii- waves to enable the sound to 
be heard round the corner. In the same manner the 
electric waves are, so to speak, propagated round the 
corner of the earth. More remarkal.ile still, they have 
been detected, when sufficiently powerful, at a distance of 
2000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean, and in this case 
they must have travelled round a protuberance which is 
about 140 miles in height. 

A good conception of the relative speeds of water waves, 
air waves, and aether waves can be gained by considering 
the time each of these would take to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, travelling in its own medium. Suppose we could, 
at the same moment, create a splash in the sea near 
England sufficiently great to cause a wave which would 
travel over the surface of the Atlantic at the speed of 
many ocean waves, say at 30 miles an hour. To cover 
a distance of 3000 miles this water wave would then 
require 100 hours. Imagine that we could, at the 
same moment, make a sound loud enough to lae heard 
across the same ocean, travelling at the rate of 1100 feet 
a second, or about 700 miles an hour, the sound wave 
would cross from England to the coast of the United 
States in about four hours. If, however, we were to make 
an icther wave it would flit across the same distance in 
about the sixtieth part of a second. 

If you have been able to follow me in these descrip- 
tions, you will see that the progress of scientific investi- 
gation has led us from simple beginnings to a wonderful 
conclusion. It is that all space is filled with what we 
may call an ocean of isther, which can be tossed into 
waves and ripples just as the air we breathe is traversed 
in all directions by aerial vibrations, and the restless sea 
by waves and ripples on the water-surface. We cannot 
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feel or handle this impouderable ;i;tliei-, but ^^■e have 
iudubitable proof that we eau create waves iu it by sud- 
denly applying or reversing something we call electric 
force, just as we are able to produce air or water waves 
hj the very sudden application of mechanical force or 
pressure. These rcther waves, when started, not only 
travel through the ocean of ffither with astonishing speed, 
but they are the means by which enormous quantities of 
energy are transferred through space. 

From every square yard of the sun's surface energy 
is cast forth at a rate equal to that produced by the com- 
bustion of eleven tons of best Welsh coal per hour, and 
conveyed awaj^ into surrounding space by asther ripples, 
to warm and light the sun's family of planets. Every 
plant that grows upon the earth's surface is nourished 
into maturity by the energy delivered to it in this way. 
Every animal that basks in the sunlight is kept warm 
by the impact of these asther waves upon the earth. All 
the coal we possess buried in the earth's crust, and iu 
this age of steam forming the life blood of the world, has 
been manufactured originally by tether ripples beating 
in their millions, in long-past ages, upon the vegetation 
of the primeA^al •world. 

But in another way the ;ether serves as a vehicle of 
energy — in the form of an electric current. Every electric 
lamp that is lighted, every electric tram-car that glides 
along, is drawing its supply of energy through the iutlier. 
The wire or conductor, as we call it, serves to guide and 
direct the path of the energy transferred ; but the energy 
is not in but around the wire. We have lately learnt 
to make what we may best describe as billows in the 
tether, and these are the long waves we employ in wireless 
telegTaphy. But in telegraphy, whether with wires or 
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without, we are merely manipulating the asther as a 
medium of communication, just as in speech or hearing 
we use the aii'. 

We therefore find our physical investigations lead 
us to three great final inrj^uiries, wheu we ask — What is 
the nature of electricity, fether, and energy ? Already, 
it seems possible, we may obtain some clue to an answer 
to the first question, and find it in a study of the 
electrons, or tiny corpuscles which build up atoms. Con- 
cerning the structure of aether, physical iuvestigation, 
which has revealed its existence, may be able to analyze 
a little more deeply its operations. But the question. 
What is Energy ? seems to take us to the very confines 
of physical inquiry, where prolilems concerning the 
structure of the material universe seem to merge into 
questions concerning its origin and mystery. In its ulti- 
mate essence, energy may be incomprehensible by us, 
except as an exhibition of the direct operation of that 
which we call Mind and Will. In these final inquiries 
into the nature of things, the wisest of us can merely 
speculate, and the majority but dimly apprehend. 

We must not, however, travel beyond the limits of 
thought proper for these elementary lectures. Their chief 
object has been to show you that the swiftly moving 
ocean waves, which dash and roll unceasingly against the 
coast-lines of our island home, are only instances of one 
form of wave-motion, of which we find other varieties in 
other media, giving rise to all the entrancing effects of 
sound and light. In these expositions we have been able 
to do no more than touch the fringe of a great subject. 
Their object will have been fulfilled if they have stimu- 
lated in you a desire to know more about these interesting 
things. Every star and flower, every wave or bird that 
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hovers over it, can tell us a marvellous story, if only we 
have eyes to see, and ears to hear. We may find in the 
commonest of surrounding things a limitless opportunity 
for intelligent study and delight. When, therefore, you 
next sail your boat upon a pond, or watch ducks or swans 
swimming, or throw stones into a pool, or visit the sea- 
side, may I hope that some of the matters here discussed 
will recur to your minds, and that you will find a fresh 
meaning and new interest in these everyday objects. 
You may thus, perhaps, receive an impulse attracting 
you to the study of some chapters in the "Fairy Tale 
of Science," more wonderful than any romance woven 
by the imaginations of men, and open to yourselves a 
source of elevating pleasure, which time ■will neither 
diminish nor destroy. 
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Note A (see p. 21). 

The distinction between the individual wave-velocity and 
a wave-group velocity, to which, as stated in the text, 
attention was first called by Sir G. G. Stokes in an Exami- 
nation question set at Cambridge in 1876, is closely 
connected with the phenomena of beats in music. 

If two infinitely long sets of deep-sea waves, having 
slightly different wave-lengths, and therefore slightly 
different velocities, are superimposed, we obtain a resultant 
wave-train •which exhibits a variation in wave-amplitude 
along its course periodicall}-. If we were to look along 
the train, we should see the wave-amplitude at intervals 
waxing to a maximum and then waning again to nothiDg. 
These points of maximum amplitude regularly arranged 
in space constitute, as it were, waves on waves. They are 
spaced at equal distances, and separated by intervals of 
more or less waveless or smooth water. These maximum 
points move forward with a uniform velocity, which we 
may call the tdodty of the vravc'train, and the distance 
between maximum and maximum surface-disturlxinces 
may be called the ware-train length. 

Let V and v be the velocities, and n and n the fre- 
c_[uencies, of the two constituent wave-motions. Let A and 
X' be the corresponding wave-lengths. Let Y be the 
wave-train velocity, N the wave-train frequency, and L 
the wave-train length. Then N is the number of times 
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per second which a place of maximum wave-amplitude 
l^asses a given fixed point. 

Then we have the followinfr obvious relations : — 

o 

V v' 
V = n\, v' = n'X', N = n — n! = , — ,, 

A A 

Also a little consideration will show that — 



X' ~ X - X' 

since X is nearly equal, by assumption, to X'. Hence we 
have — 

y = s, - ^ , ; and also Y = NL 



Accordiugly- 



V V 

Tr N _ X ~ y 

1 1 _ 1 

L X X' 



9, 



Let us write -r- instead of X, and 'I, instead of X'; 
then we have — 

„ vk — v'k' 

^ = T^' W 

And since k and k', v and v' are nearly equal, we may 
write the above expression as a differential coefficient • 
thus— 

■^T d(vk) 

"^=m (iiO 

Suppose, then, that, as in the case of deep-sea waves, 
tlie wave-velocity varies as the square root of the wave- 
length. Then if C is a constant, which in the case of 
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gravilatiou waves is equal to J , where fj is iLe accelera- 
tiou due to gravity, we have — 

(■2 = CA, or c'- = :' \ 



\^l\{ \ = "' , hence — 

(7- --'''^ 
r 

Heuee if ^^■e differeutiate wMi respeet to v, we have — 

i/(ckl _ _ 277 (J 
do 'V^ 

Again, /■:="{ = " .u ; therefore — 

,J(l-) .;27rO 

'dn " ^ I? 

Heuee, dividing the expression for —,— hy that for 

, , we have — 
dv 

_ d_{LJ^) _ I- 

In other words, the wave-train velocity is equal to half 
the wave-velocity. Tliis is the case with deep-sea waves. 
Suppose, however', that, as in tlie case of air waves, the 
wave-velocity is independent of the wave-length. Then 
if two trains of waves of slightly different wave-length are 
superposed, we have A' and k' different in value but nearly 
equal, and v and v' ecjual. Hence the cc[uation (i.) takes 
the form — 

V = r 

In other words, the heats tr'avel forward with the same 

U 
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speed as the constituent waves. And in this case there 
i» no difference between the velocity of the wave-train 
and the velocity of the individual wave. The above proof 
may be generalized as follows : — 

Let the wave-velocity vary as the nth. root of the 

wave-length, or let v" - CX ; and let \ = as before. 

Tlien— 

v" = -J , and '('/,: = ,„_i = 27rOy '" " 

A V 

d(vk) M - li>-"'-^'-' n - 1 

Hence -),y( = -_i — = -o 

liijc) nv n 

ri - 1 

or V = I' 

11 

11 — 1 
That is, the wave-train velocity is equal to — - — times 

the wave- velocity. 

In the case of sea waves n = 2, and in the case of air 
waves 11 = infinity. 

If 11 were 3, then V = fv, or the group-velocity would 
be two-thirds the wave-velocity. 

N"0TE B (see p. 273). 

Every electric circuit comprising a coil of wire and 
a condenser has a definite time-period in which an electric 
charge given to it will oscillate if a state of electric strain 
in it is suddenly released. Thus the Leyden jar L and 
associated coil P shown in Fig. 82, p. 271, constitutes an 
electric cncuit, having a certain cajmciti/ measured in 
units, called a microfarad, and a certain inductance, or 
electric inertia measured in centimetres. The capacity 
of the circuit is the quality of it in virtue of which an 
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electric strain or displacement can Ije made Ijy an electro- 
motive force actiutr on it. The inductance is the inertia 
quality of the circuit, in virtue of which an electric current 
created in it tends to persist. In the case of mechanical 
oscillations such as those made l)y vibrating a pendulum, 
the time of one complete oscillation, T, is connected with 
the moincnt of inertia, I, and the mechanical force Ijrought 
into play liy a small displacement as follows : Suppose 
we give the pendulum a small angular displacement, 
denoted Ijy 0. Then this displacement brings into exist- 
ence a restoring force or torque which brings the pendulum 
back, when released, to its original position of rest. In 
tlie case of a sim])le pendulum consisting of a small ball 
attached to a string, the restoring torque created by dis- 
placing the pendulum through a small angle, 0, is equal 
to the product iiu/lO, where vi is the mass of the bob, // is 
the acceleration of gravity, and I is the length of the string. 
The ratio of displacement (0) to the restoring torcjue 

mf/ld is —. This may be called the displacement per 

unit torque, and may otherwise be called the pliahilitii 
of the system, and denoted generally by P. Let I 
denote the moment of inertia. This quantity, in the case 
of a simple pendulum, is the product of the mass of the 
bob and the sc[uare of the length of the string, or I = mP. 
In the case of a body of any shape which can vibrate 
round any centre or axis, the moment of inertia round this 
axis of rotation is the sum of the products of each element 
of its mass and the square of their respective distances 
from this axis. The periodic time T of any small vibration 
of tliis body is then obtained by the following rule : — 

/ moment of inertia ) i displacenrent per 
T = 27r / round the axis of [ x I unit of torcj^ue, or 
V rotation J ( plialjility 

or T = 27r\/lP 

In the case of an electric circuit the inductance corre- 
sponds to the moment of inertia of a body in mechanical 
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^■ilJ^atiou; and the capacity to its plialiility as abo\'i; 
defined. Hence the time of vibratiou, or tlie electrical 
time-period of an electric circuit, is gi\ eu liy the equation — 

T = lV\/LC 

^\■here L is the inductance, and C is the capacity. 

It can he shown easily that the fre(iueuey 11, or 
number of electrical vilirations per second, is given by 
the rule — 

50UUUU0 
/; = 



capacity in 1 ( inductance in 
microfarads ' * ceulinietres 



For instance, if we discharge a Leydeu jar luiviug a 
capacity of -../n, of a microfarad through a stout piece 
of copper wire about 4 feet in length and one-sixth of 
au inch in diameter, having an inductance of about 121MJ 
centimetres, the electrical oscillations ensuing would be 
at the rate of '21 millions per second. 

Any two electiical circuits which have the same time- 
period are said to be "in tune" with each other, and the 
process of adjusting the inductance and capacity of the 
circuits to bring about this result is called electrical 
tuning. In the case of a vertical aerial wire as used in 
wir-eless telegraphy, in which the oscillations are created by 
the inductive action of an oscillation-transformer as shown 
in Fig. 82, page 271, the capacity of the Leyden jar in 
the condenser circuit must be adjusted so that the time- 
];ieiiod of the nearly closed or primary oscillation P agrees 
with that of the open or secondary circuit S. When this 
is the case, the electrical oscillations set up in the closed 
circuit have a far greater effect in producing others in 
the open circuit than if the two circuits were not in tune. 
The length of the wave given off from the open circuit 
is approximately ec[ual to four times the length of the 
aerial wire, including the length of the coil forming the 
secondary circuit of the oscillation- tiansformer in series 
with it. 
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Distances at which sound can be 
heard, 120 

E 

Ear, ]iower of, to analvze sound, 

182, 183 
Echelon waves made by a duck, 7-1 
Eddies in liquids, 60 
Eddy, 60 

motion, 60 

resistance, 68 

Edison phonograph, 112 
Elasticity of the air, 111 
Electric circuit, open, 217 
conductor and non-conductor, 

197 

corpuscles, 227 

current, 103 

, alternating, 101 

, continuous, 101 

energy, 2 1 5 

, nature of, 193 

displacement, 221 

energy, mechanical analogue 

of, 216 " 

force, 228 



Electric iuilex I'f refraction, 245 

inductance, 214 

inertia, 214 

oscillations, 185 

, apparatus for producing, 

203 
in open circuit, 217, 218 

produced by discharge 

of Ley.len jar. 200 

radiation, 238 

and light, identity in 

nature of, 251 

radiation-detector (Fleming), 

224 

(Stiller), 23.'> 

radiation, velocity of, 240 

ray, reflection of, 241 

, refraction of, 243 

strain, 197 

transparenc\- and opacitv, 239, 

2+0 

wave and air wave compared, 

223 

detector, 210 

, nature of, 230 

, production of, 200 

waves, 185 

Electrical or Heriz rays, 25 1 

Electrodeless discharge, 205 

, apparatus for produc- 
ing, 206 

Electro-magnet, 195 

Electro-magnetic medium, 220 

theory of light, 262 

Electromotive force, 196 

Electronic theory of electricitv, 
229 

Electrons, 227 

Energy, 21 

, kinetic, 25 

of electrostatic strain ,215 

of motion, 25 

of moving water, 32 

, potential, 25 

, two forms of electric, 215 

Ether, the, 191 

Experimental tank, uses of, in ship- 
design, 86 

tanks, 85, 86 

Experiments illustrating surface 
tension. 40, 41 

Explosion of guns heard at great 
distances, 120 
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Falliug bodies, laws of, 35 

Fish, motion of a, U7 

Flame, sensitive, 127 

Flow of li(;iuid iu iion-iuiiform 
tubes, GG 

in tubes. Go 

in uuifor]ii tubes, 65 

Foi^-si^nals, 123 

. influence of wind upon dis- 
tance at which they are heard, 
12t 

, pr»wer absorbed in makinc;, 

125 

Free period of vibration, influence 
upon force reriuired to move a 
body, 151, 152 

Fronde, 3Ir. William, 81 

Fronde's experimental tank, 81 

exjieriments at Torquay, 81 



G 



Gamut, 160 

of aatlier waves, 2GII 

Gravitation wave, 40 
Ground swell, 31 



Human car, the, 181 
Hydraulic gradient, G5 



Illustration nf dift'erenee between 

wave-velocity and wave-group 

velocity, 28 
Inaudible sound, H(l 
Index of refraction, 54 
Inductance, 214 
Induction coil for wireless tele- 

grajiby, 2G7 
Inefiiciency of present methods of 

manufacturing light, 265 
Inertia of the air, 111 
Interlerenco of air waves, 13:) 

of electric rays, 248 

of ripjdes and waves, 48 

Irrotationiil motion, o'.l 

K 

Kelvin, Lord, investigations on 

ship waves, 77 
Kinetic energy, 25 
Krakatoa, eruption of, 116 
, sound produced by the eruji- 

tion of, 116 



H 

Harmonic curve, 108 

motion, 107 

Harmonies, 15tJ 
Hele-8haw, Professor, Vti 

, discovery of means of 

producing irrotational motion in 
lii;juids, G3 

, investigations on liquid 

motion, 63 

Hclmholtz's investigation into 
nature of musical tones, 1G7 

■ theory of discords and con- 
cords, 165 

Hertz oscillation, 207 

Hertz's researches. Kxiieriments 
with electric waves, apparatus 
for, 234 

Hughes, Professfir, investigations 
on electric waves, made by, 210 



Laplace, calculation of, concerning 
sound-velocity, GO 

Law connecting velocity and pres- 
sure iu liquid motion, 67 

licngth of wave, definition of the 
term, 7 

Light, vol.. eity of, 187, 180 

Liquid fiuw in constricted tube, C6 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, coherer invented 
by, 211 

Ijong wave, 7 

Longitudinal waves, 7 

Lumineus efficiencv, 2G4 

rays, 254 

M 

5[agnetie force, 228 
I Blajor third in music, IGI 
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Marconi coherer, 27ij Optical proof that a sounding- boily 

aerial wire, 266 is in vibration. 105, 100 

. experiments with wireless Oriran-pipes, construction of, 100, 

telegraphy across the Atlantic 171 



by, 280 

system of wireless telcgraphv. 

276, 279 

:\Iatter, 22 

Jlaxwell's electro-magnetic theory 
of light, 2(;-_' 

^lechanical explanations of elec- 
trical phenomena, 222 

^fethods uf manufarturing light. 
205 

]Minor tliird in music, 101 

^lodel illustrating longitudinal Over tones, 150 
wave, 114 

nature of an air wave. 

113 

^Models, illustrating wave-mrition, 

5, G 
^lorse alphabet, 274 
;\Iotion, liarmonic, 107 

, irrolational, ."lO 

of water in sea waves, 3 

, periodic, 107 

, rotational, 59 

, vortex, 59 

^lovement of the air in the case 

of a sound wave, 112 
31u3ic, theory of, 159 
^Musical beats, 163 
scale, notes of the. 160 

tones and noises contrasted, 

110 

. sljarp and flat, 101 



. distribution of air-pressure 

in, 172 

, over-tones of, 173 

. relation between length of 

[lilje and length of wave, 173. 

174 
Oscillalions. eleclric. 185 

of a stretched string, 154 

o.scillatoi-. Hertz, 207 

Oscillatory electric sparks, plioto- 

graphs of, 202 



Pendulum, isoehronism of the, 149 

I'rrfect fluid. 59 

Perioilio motion. 107 

time, 9 

Phonograph, action of the, 142 

Photographic study of the produc- 
tion of waves, 16 

Photographs of ripples on a mercury 
surface, 51 

Plane wave, 55 

Potential energy, 25 

I'ower required to propel ships, 
90,91 

Piism for refracting a br-am of 
Hound, 130 

Production of a stiunil wave. 111 



N 



Natural period of vibration of a 

body, 148, 150 
Xode,'l59 

Xon-conduetor, electric, 197 
Xon-resistance to body moving 

through perfect fluid, 72 



Octave, 160 

Open electric circuit, 217 

organ-pipe, 171 



Q 

i,)uality of .sound. 115 



R 



Eadiation, electric, 238 

, nature of. 263 

of energy from the sun, 284 

liayleigh. Lord, an acou.stic experi- 
ment with an ojien P'ipe by, 174 

Receiver for wireless telegrapliy 
(;\rarconi), 275 
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ItL'flfctiun uf a beam uf buuud, IVyl. 

V.Vi 

of au ek'clric ray, 'HI 

uf a wave, 35 

uf ripples, 10, 47 

KefracUon, explanatiun uf, 53, 54 

of a beam uf sound, l:j3, lo4 

of an electric ray, 24 o 

by an ice prism. 242 

uf lipples, 52 

liefractive index. 54 

Kilatiunof wave-velucilvand wave- 

IcQgth, IJ 
Itelay, telegrapbic, 230 
Koaistance cur\'e3 of ships. U2 

tu a body mu\inu- thruugli a 

fluid, causes uf the, OS 

liesouance, 148 

, au experiment on, 158 

liijiplc and wave, distinction Ijc- 
tweeu, 40 

mark, 30 

, reflection of a, 43. 40 

. seientifie definition uf a. 42 

Ripples, 1 

, apparatus for producing, 43 

, interference of, 48 

, intersecting, 4'J 

in the air, 103 

on a lake, photographs of, 10 

, photugraphy of, 51 

, , by J, H. Vincent, 54 

pruduced Ijy stone tlirowu 

into water, 19 

, velocity of, 41, 42, 43 

Kotational motion. 30 
Kussell. Scott, :\lr.. 81 

experiments of, on canal-boat 

waves, 101 



S 



Scale, musical, notes of the, 100 

of equal temperament, 162 

Sea waves, 2 

, motion of, 3 

, relation of velocity and 

length in case of, 10 
Semitone, 161 
Sensitive flame, influence of sound 

upon a, 129 
Severn bore, 38 



Shaiitnji-J: If,, trials of. Ii7 
Sliip bow wave, mode of produetiuu. 
75, 70 

design, 87. 88 

, the prublem of, 73 

models, the testing of, 85, SO 

resistance, Fronde's law of, 

S2. 83 

w;ives. 5 1 

, complete system of. 78 

. \"ariuus systems oi', 73 

Short wave. 7 

Sine curve, mode of drawing a, lOS 

Singing flame, 175 

Siren, 128 

Sl^in friction, 50. 68 

for various classes of 

sliips, 01 
Soap tilm tliiiiwn iuto vibration by 

air waves, 145 
solution fur making bul.ibles, 

144 
Solitary wave. 20 

■ and wave-train, 'litl'er- 

enee between, 20 

Sound, and music, 147 

, canses in variation in quality 

of, 142 

duo to air waves, 103, 104 

lens, metliod of making a, 130 

prism, 136 

, quality of, 115 

signals, 123 

, velocity of, in various cases, 

126 

Sounding body is in \ibration. 104. 
105 

Speed of a falling body, 35 

of sound, 115 

Stationary waves, 135, 136 

Stone falling into water, photo- 
graphs of a, 17 

Stream-lines. 64 

round au ovuid. 71 

Strob violin, 170 

Stiuctnre of the human ear, 181 

Surface tension of liquid, 40 



Temperature, eft'cct of, on sound- 
I velocity, 118 
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Tosla coil, 205 
Tiilal wave, 38 

, speed of, 3'.} 

Tides, 39 

Time of vibration of a stretched 

ttring, 151 
Tone, 161 

Torpedo, motion of, in water, ('<7 
Transference of wave-motion, 27 
Transverse sliip wave, 79 

wave, 7 

True wave, conditions for prodm'ing 

a, 15 

, definition of a. 12 

Tubes of flow. Hi 
in a liquid, 71 

U 

XTtiliztitionof the a^tlier, 2S4 

V 

Various kinds of resislance to a 
body moving througli a fluid, C8 
Velocity of electric raiUation, 249 
of light, 189 

of sea waves, rule for calcu- 
lating the, 10 

■ of sound, how affected by tem- 

]ierature, 117 
in different gases, 126 

, influence of sperific 

lieats upon the. 119 

, measurements of the, 116 

.theoretical determination 

of the, 118 
of sound wave, 1 1 5 

of waves in water, air, and 

icther compared, 283 

Vernon Boys, Professor, instructions 
by, for making soap solution, 144 

Vibration rates of musical tones, 
100 

. of various tetlier waves, 

2."i2 

Vibrations, forced, 149 

, free, 149 

giving rise to musical tones. 

160 

Vincent. Mr. .J. H.. 51 
Violin, improved by 3Ir. Augustus 
Stroh, 179 



Violin, structure of. 177, 178 
Viscosity "f liquids. 58 
Vortex motion, 59 

ring in air, 61 

, production of, in air, 01 



Wave amplitude, definition of, 8 

, causes of biealvi ng, 29 

, electric, nature of an, 185 

frequency, 8 

, gravitation, 40 

group, velocity of a, 20 

length, 7 

lengths of various kinds of 

aither waves, 257 

, longitudinal, 7 

motion, 2 

. definition of, i 

model, 5 

, model for illu.stratiiig, 

13, 14 

■ •, various kinds of, 4 

produced iu a canal, 3:1 

, reflection of a, 55, 56 

resistance, 08 

Waves, 1 

and ripples iu the aether, 232 

, conditions of, for interference 

of, 49, 50 

, electric, 185 

, interference of, 48 

■ in the air, 103 

■ made by canal-boats, experi- 
ments on, 101, 102 

made by ships, 57, 58 

on a snow surface, 31 

on clouds, 30 

produced by high-.speed ships. 

79 

, refraction of, 52, 53 

, sea, 2 

, stationary, 155 

train, 20 

, velocity of, 20 

, transverse. 7 

■ velocity, a rule for determin- 
ing, 9 

Wind, influence of, upon distances 
at which sounds are heard. 120, 
121, 122 
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and the Rev. W. Grundy, M.A. 
EPICTJEEANISM. By the late William Wallace, M.A. 
STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes. 

EARLY BRITAIN. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By the late Grant Allen. Wilt 

Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, zs. 6d. 
CELTIC BEITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With two Maps Fcap. 

8vo, cloth boards, 3/. 
NOEHAN BEITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. 

Fcap, Svo, cloth boards, 2S. 6d. 
POST-NOEMAN BEITAIN. By Henry G. Hewlett. With 

Map. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 35. 
SOMAN BEITAIN. By Edward Conybeare. With Map. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 3J. 6d. 
EOMAN EOADS IN BEITAIN. By Thomas Codrington, 

M.Inst.C.E., F. G. S. With several Maps. Second Edition, 

Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 5^. 



HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3J. each. 
ASTEONOMESS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A, With Diagrams. 
BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, AND GEOLOGISTS. By Prof. P. 

Martin Duncan, F. R. S. 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E. With 

Diagrams. 
MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis, M.A. 
PHYSICISTS. By William Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 
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THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

This Series sliows that Science has for the masses as great interest 
its, and more cclification tlian, the romances of tiie liay. 

Post %vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth hoards. 

COAL, AND WHAT WE GET FROM IT. liy I'rofcssor R. 
Mki.doi.a, F.K.S., F.I.C. zs. dd. 

COLOTJE MEASUREMENT AND MIXTffRE. liy Sir W. Die W. 
AiiNICY, K.C.H., K.li., F.K.S. Is. (id. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. By Trofcssor Marsiiali. Waro. 2s.6d. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS AND FOES. By Tkrcy Faraday 
Franklanii, I'h.D., F.R.S. Fourth eilition. 3^. 

SOAP BUBBLES, AND THE FORCES WHICH MOULD THEM. 

By C. V. Buys, A.K.S.M., F.I^.S. 2j. 6d. 

BOUNDING THE OCEAN OF AIR. By A. LAWRENCE ROTCII, 
S.B., A.M. 2s. bd. 

SPINNING-TOPS. By Professor J. 1'krry, M.E., F.R.S. 2J. U. 

TIME AND TIDE : a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Roiiert 
S. Ball. I'ourlh edition, revised, is. dd. 

THE MACHINERY OF THE UNI%"ERSE. Mechanical Con- 
ceptions of Physical Phenomena. By Professor A, E. 
D01.BKAK, A.B., A.M., M.E., I'h.D. is. 

THE MAKIN*} OF FLOWERS. By llie Rev. Professor G. 
Hensi.ow, M.A., F.I..S., F.fl.S. is. (,d. 

THE NEW STATE OF MATTER. An Ad.lress by Professor 
II. Pkli.at. Tr,Tnslaled hy IOumund McCi.urk, M.A. is. 

THE STORY OF A TINDER-BOX. By tlie late C. Mevmott 
TiUY, M.B., M.S. IS. 

THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF WORLDS. A lecture by the 
late Professor A. II. Green, M.A., F'.R.S. is. 

THE SPLASH OF A DROP. By Professor A. M. Wortiiington, 
M.A., F.R.S. IS. M. 
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CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 

Fcap. Zvo, doth boards, q.s. each. 

THE ENGLISH. Bv the Lite Rev. G. F. M.\cle.\r, D.D. With 

Maps. 
THE NORTHMEN. By the above author. With Map. 
THE SLAVS. By the above autlior. With >[ap. 
THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the late Very Rev. C. 

Meriv.vle, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. With Map. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN 

Illustrated. Cloth boards, 55. caoh. 

CHING, THE CHINAMAN, and Us Middy Frienda. 

FEANK AND SAXON; A Tale of the Days of Good Queen Bess. 

CEOWN AND SCEPTEE; A "West Country Story. Also a cheap 
edition, paper cover, 6;7'. 

FITZ THE FILIBirSTEE. 

GIL THE GTJNNEE ; or, The Youngest Officer in the East. 

HUNTING THE SKIFPEE ; or. The Cruise of the Seafowl Sloop. 

JACK AT SEA ; or, All Work and no Play made him a Dull Boy. 

MASS' GEOEGE; or, A Boy's Adventures in the Old Savannahs. 

NED LEGEE: The Adventures of a Middy on the Spanish Main, 

NEPHEW JACK: His Cruise foi his Uncle's Craze. 

PLANTEE JACK; or, The Cinnamon Garden. 

SAIL HO ! or, A Boy at Sea. Also a cheap edition, paper 
cover, l^d. 

THE OCEAN CAT'S-PAW: The Story of a Strange Cruise. 

THE PEEIL FINDEES. 

THE SIL'VEE SALVOES; A Tale of Treasure Found and Lost 

THE VAST ABYSS ; Being the Story of Tom Blount. 

TO THE WEST. 

UNCLE BAET ; The Tale of a Tyrant 
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BY THE LATE 

MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES. 

TE DETTM LAUDAMTTS. 

Christian Life in Son^, The Song and the Singers. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THREB MARTYRS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTTTRY. 

Studies from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Fatteion. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. dd. 

MARTYRS AND SAINTS OF THE FIRST TWELVE CENTURIES. 
Studies from the Lives of the Black-Letter Saints of the 
English Calendar. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3^. 6</, 

SKETCHES OF THE WOMEN OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2J. ^d. 

AGAINST THE STREAM. 

The Story of an Heroic Age in England. With Illustralions. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

CONQUERING AND TO CONftUER. 

A Story of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. Crown Svo, 

cloth boards, 2s. 

LAPSED, BUT NOT LOST. 

A Story of Roman Carthage. Crown Svo, cloth boards, zs. 

THOUGHTS AND CHARACTERS. 

Being Selections from the Writings of the same Author. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. MARY THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD. 
Studies in the Ideal of Womanhood. Post Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 

ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. 

Pages from the Story of the Moral Conquest! of Christianity 
Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

Thoughts for All Saints' Day. Post Svo, cloth boards, ij. 

" BY THE MYSTERY OF THY HOLY INCARNATION " 
Post Svo, cloth boards, is. 
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Mrs. Rundlk Charles' Works {cimlinued\, 

"BY THY CEOSS AND PASSION." 

Tboaglits on the Words Bpoken around and on the Croei. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

"BY THY GLORIOUS EESUKEECTION AND ASCENSION." 

Easter Thoughts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

" BY THE COMINa OF THE HOLY GHOST." 

Thoughts for Whitsuntide. Post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

THE TEUE VINE. 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, is, 

THE GREAT PEAYEE OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer. Post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

AN OLD STOEY OF BETHLEHEM. 

One Link in the Great Pedigree. Fcap. 410, with Six Plates 

beautifully printed in colours. Cloth boards, 2s, 

JOAN THE MAID. 

Deliverer of England and France. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21. 6J, 

SONGS, OLD AND NEW. 

Demy l6mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

EAELY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS OF IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLAND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

WITHIN THE VEIL. 

Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Post 8vo, cloth, Ix. 

THE BOOK OF THE UNVEILING. 

Studies in the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Post 8vo, 

cloth boards, is. 

LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 

Reminiscences. l8mo, limp cloth, 6d, 

ATTILA AND HIS CONQUERORS. 

A Story of the Days of St. Patrick and St. Leo the Oreau 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2S. 
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MRS. EWING'S WORKS. 

8NAPDEAG0NS : a Tale of Christmas Eve ; and OLD FATHEB 
CHEI8TMAS. Illustrated by GORDON Browne. Small 410, 
paper boards, ij. 

THE PEACE EGO, AND A CHUISTMAS MUMMING PLAY. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. .Small 410, paper boards, is. 

MARTS MEADOW, AND LETTERS FROM A LITTLE GARDEN. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Small 4to, paper boards, is. 

LOB LIE-BYTHE-FIRE; or. The Luck of Lingborough. Illus- 
trated by the late R. Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, is. 

STORY OF A SHORT LIFE (THE). Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Small 4to, paper boards, is. 

DADDY DARWIN'S DOVECOTE : a Country Tale. Illustrated by 
the late R. Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, is. 

DANDELION CLOCKS, AND OTHER TALES. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, and other Artists. Small 4to, paper 
boards. Is. 

JACKANAPES, With Seventeen Illustrations by the late Ran. 
DOi.Pit Caldecott. Small 4(0, paper boards, is. 

BROTHERS OF PITY; and other Tales of Beasts and Men. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth Ixiards, 2s. dd. 

OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES. Fcap. 4to, with numerous 
Woodcuts, ornamental paper boards, 3^. dd. 

Library Edition of "Jackanapes," " Daddy Darwin's Dovecote," 
and "Lob Lie-by-the-Fire." In one volume. .Small 410, 
cloth boards, ^s. 



JTTLLiNA HORATIA EWING AND HER BOOKS. By Hopatia 
K. F. Gatty. With a Portrait by Georoe Reid, k.S.A. 
Illustrated by facsimiles from Mrs. Ewi.ng's Sketches, and a 
cover designed by the late Ra.vdolph Caldecott. Small 
4to, paper boards, \s. 
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UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MRS. EWING'S WORKS. 

Crown Zvc, half cloth, is. 6d, each; or compute in a case, 28J. 

Vol I. contains — " Melchior's Dream," and other Tales, "The 
Blackbird's Nest," "A Bit of Green," " Friedrich's Ballad," 
" Monsietir the Viscount's Friend," etc 

Vol, II. contains — "Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances," "Ida," 
" Mrs. Moss," "The Snoring Ghost," etc. 

Vol. III. contains — " Old-fashioned Fair)- Tales." 

Vol, IV. contains — " A Flat Iron for a Farthing." 

Vol. V. contains— "The Brownies," "The Land of Lost Toys," 
" Three Christmas Trees," "An Idyll of the Wood," etc 

Vol. VI. contains — " Six to Sixteen." A Story for Girls. 

VoL VII. contains — "Lob Lie-by-the-Fire," and other Tales, 
" Timothy's Shoes," " Benjy in Beastland," " So-So," etc. 

VoL VIII. contains — "Jan of the Windmill." 

Vol. IX. contains — Verses for Children. Songs for Music, and 
Hymns. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vol. X, contains — "The Peace Et^g," "A Christmas Mumming 
Play," "Snapdragons," " Old Father Christmas," etc 

Vol, XI. contains — "A Great Emergency," and other Tales, "A 
very Ill-tempered Family, '' "Our Field," " Madam Liberality." 

Vol. XII. contains — " Brothers of Piiy," and other Tales of Beasts 
and Men, " Father Hedge-hog and his Neighbours," "Toots 
and Boots," " The Hens of Hencastle," etc. 

Vol, XIII. contains— "We and the Worid," Part I. 

Vol, XIV. contains — " We and the World," Part II, 

Vol, XV, contains — "Jackanapes," "Daddy Darwin's Dovecote," 
"The Story of a Short Life." 

VoL XVI. contains — " Mary's Meadow," and other Tales of Fields 
and Flowers, 

VoL XVII, contains — Miscellanea, including "The Mystery of the 
Bloody Hand," "Wonder Stories," " Talej of the Khoja," and 
other Tianslations, 

Vol, XVIII. contains — "Juliana Horatia Ewing and her Books," 
with a Selection from Mrs. Ewing's Letters, 
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BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

CnKOJi S:v. lUuslr.iicJ. Cloth do.inis, 3.*. (x/. c\n/i. 
DICK LESLIE'S LUCK. 
JACK BERESFORD'S YARN. 
THE CRtriSE OF THE "ESMERALDA." 
THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE. 
THE PIRATE SLAVER. Also a cheap eilitioii, paper 



BY THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

niusli\ilcJ. Cloth boLirds. 

MICHAEL PENGUY;NE ; or, Fisher Life on the Cornish Coast. 
Crown Svo, Ij-. 

MOUNTAIN MOGGY; or, The Stoning of the Witch. Crown Svo, l.v. 

NED GARTH ; or, Made Prisoner in Africa, down Svo, zs. 

OWEN HARTLEY; or, Ups and Downs. Crown Svo, 2.(. 

ROB NIXON, THE OLD WHITE TRAPPER. A Talc of Ccntr.U 

British North America. Post Svo, <)d. 
SUNSHINE BILL. Crown Svo, u. 

THE CRUISE OF THE "DAINTY." Crown Svo, \s. 6,/. 
THE LILY OF LEYDEN. Post Svo, go". 

THE FRONTIER FORT; or. Stirring Times in the North- West 
Territory of British America. Crown Svo, \s. 

THE GILPINS AND THEIR FORTUNES. A Talc of Austr.alii 
Crown Svo, I.f. 

THE LOG HOUSE BY THE LAKE. A Tale of Canada. C»)wn 
Svo, U-. 

THE MATE OF THE "LILY"; or. Notes from Harry Musgrave's 
Log-Book. Crown Svo, is. 

THE SETTLERS. A Tale of Virginia. Crown Svo, :ls. bd. 

THE TWO SHIPMATES. Crown Svo, \s. 

THE TWO WHALERS. Adventures in the Paoiflo. Crown Svo, u. 
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BY W. C. METCALFE. 

Large cnnjun Svo. Illustrated, Cloth boards. 

FKANK AHD FEARLESS; or, Adventures amongst Cannibals. 

y. 6d. 

GRIT AND PLTJCK ; or, The Young Commander. 3^. 6d. 
ICE-GRIPPED ; or, The Tomboy of Boston. 25. ed. 



BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

A CHARGE FTJLEILLED. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2s. 67. 
FAMILY TROUBLES. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, Is. 
FIVE MINUTES' STORIES. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 

2S. 

FRIENDLY JOEY. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. 

GREAT-UNCLE HOOT-TOOT. Illustrated. Small 4to, Is. 6d. 

LETTICE. Illustrated. Crown Svo, \s. bd. 

OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 
2S. 6d. 

THE ABBEY BY THE SEA. Illustrated. Post Svo, gd. 

THE LUCKY DUCKS. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 2s. 

THE MAN WITH THE PAN PIPES, etc. Coloured Illustrations. 

Small 4to, 2s. 

TWELVE TINY TALES. Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, 

2S. 
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BY MRS. HENRY CLARKE, M.A. 

Crown Zvo. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 
A VILLAGE TYRANT, is. 
HONOR PENTREATH. 3^. 
JAMES GODFREY'S WIEE. 3J. 
JENNIFER'S FORTUNE. 3^. 6d. 
MATTHEW PARKYN. y. (sd. 
REUBEN THORNE'S TEMPTATION, zr. 
ROSCORLA FARM. y. 6d. 
EOSKELLY OF EOSKELLY. Is. 6d. 
THE COPLESTONE COUSINS. 2s. 



BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

Crown Zvo. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 

CORAL AND COCOANUT. The Cruise of the Yacht "Firefly" 
to Samoa, 3^. 6(/. 

FIREFLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 3^. 6rf. 

FROM THE BUSH TO THE BREAKERS. 3^. (>d. 

SAILING AND SEALING. A Tale of the North Pacific. 31. dd. 

THE FATE OF THE "BLACK SWAN." A Tale of New Guinea, y. 

THE "GREAT ORION." 2J. 6</. 

THE ICE PRISON. 31. 

THE MUTINY ON THE "ALBATROSS." 3J. 

THE SLAVER OF ZANZIBAR. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO CLIPPERS. 3^. 6d. 

TRE, POL AND PEN. 2s. 6d. 

WILL'S VOYAGES. 3s. 6d. 
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